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THE FAUCES OF THE ROMAN HOUSE. 

By J. B. Greenough. 

SINCE the discovery and especially since the more careful study 
of the ruins of Pompeii, the Roman house has become pretty well 
understood in all its general features, and the facts are found to agree 
sufficiently well with the description given by Vitruvius. But as to the 
nature and position of the fauces mentioned by that author, there is 
still a difference of opinion. The word in this strict technical sense 
occurs only in one passage in Vitruvius, one in Gellius, and one in 
Macrobius ; but there are some other uses of the word which throw 
light on its meaning. 

The word was at first apparently supposed to refer to the entrance, 
as in Rode's Vitruvius (1800), and Wilkins* Vitruvius (1812). In 
an edition of Vitruvius of Simon Stratico (1828), it is referred to a 
passage from the. atrium to the iablinum and from the alae to the 
atnuniy apparently with a wrong idea of the position of these parts 
with reference to each other. Stieglitz, in the Archaeologie der Bau^ 
kunst{\Zo\)^ again refers it to the entrance ; but the same author, in 
Archaeologische UnUrhaltungen (1820), changes its position to some 
side passage. He says (p. 123) : "The fauces which are sometimes 
taken as a passage from the atrium into the tablinumy and sometimes 
held to be a space connected with the vestibuium, were without doubt 
near the tablinumy on each side of it, since Vitruvius mentions them 
immediately after it, and determines their size in proportion to it. 
Moreover, he mentions the peristyle immediately after, which was on 
the back part of the building. Tht fauces cannot be supposed to be 
in the front part of the building, because, according to Vitruvius, in city 
houses one enters the atrium immediately from the front door ; and 
the vestibulum in this case had no place, and so it would be superfluous 
to add still another part. This position of iki^ fauces is clear also from 
the fact that according to the relation of the size (of the atrium) to 
that of the tablinum just so much space remains over alongside of it 
as is required by iht fauces. Such passages were necessary," etc. 
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Mazois, Le Palais de Scaur e (1822), takes the same view, referring 
to Vitruvius and Gellius as authority. 

Pauly*s Encyclopedia refers th^ fauces to the same two passages. 

Becker's Gallus sets the fauces tentatively (G611, in the Rev. Ed., 
1880, with assurance), in the same position, on one or both sides of 
the tablinum^ and leading from the atrium to the peristyle. 

So, also, the last edition of Overbeck*s Pompeii^ and so, also, Nissen 
and Presuhn, as well as Marquardt in the Privat-Alterthiimer. 

In the Annali delP Istituto, the memoirs of the Archaeological In- 
stitute at Rome, 1859, p. 82, is a paper by one Sergio Ivanoff, which 
takes and maintains the ground that iht fauces were at the entrance. 
His reasoning, which depends on an actual observation of the char- 
acter of the entrance and of the side passages referred to, ought to 
have satisfactorily settled the question ; but as the opposite view is 
still propagated as the prevailing one, it seems worth while to re- 
examine the question.^ 

The passage in Vitruvius (Book VI.) bearing on the question is as 
follows : In Section i he has treated of positions and exposures ; he 
now treats of proportions. Explaining that effect often requires a 
deviation from the exact normal proportions, he then continues, in 
Section 2 : — 

Igitur statuenda est primum ratio symmetriarum, a qua sumatur 
sine dubitatione commutatio. Deinde explicetur operis futuri loco- 
rum imum spatium longitudinis et latitudinis cuius cum semel con- 
stituta fuerit magnitudo sequatur eam proportionis ad decorem 
apparatio uti non sit considerantibus adspectus eurhythmiae dubius. 
De qua quibus rationibus efficiatur est mihi pronuntiandum, pri- 
mumque de cavis aedium uti fieri debeant dicam. 

"Therefore the symmetrical relations must be determined from 
which the deviation may proceed. Then let the plan in length and 
breadth of the intended work be drawn, the size of which once hav- 
ing been settled may be continued by the details in symmetrical pro- 
portion, as to which I must show by what means it is to be secured ; 
and first I will state how inner courts {cava cudiutni) ought to be 
built." 



^ Since this article was written (Dec. 1885) Baumeister, Denimaler, etc., has 
apparently adopted the view herein set forth, but without any discussion of the 
question. 
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In 3 follows the construction of cava aedium, with the five kinds 
of roof construction. In 4 he continues : — 

Atriorum vero latitudines et longitudines tribus generibus forman- 
tur. Et primum genus distribuitur uti longitudo cum in quinque 
partes divisa fuerit tres partes latitudini dentur, alterum cum in tres 
partes dividatur duae partes latitudini tribuantur, tertium uti latitudo 
in quadrato paribus lateribus describatur inque eo quadrato diagonios 
linea ducatur et quantum spatium habuerit ea linea diagonios tanta 
longitudo atrio detur. Altitudo eorum quanta latitudo fuerit quarta 
dempta sub trabes extollatur reliquo lacunariorum et arcae supra 
trabes ratio habeatur. Alis dextra ac sinistra latitudo cum sit atrii 
longitudo ab triginta pedibus ad pedes quadraginta ex tertia parte 
eius constituatur. Ab quadraginta ad pedes quinquaginta longitudo 
dividatur in partis tres semis, ex his una pars alis detur. Cum 
autem erit longitudo ab quinquaginta pedibus ad sexaginta quarta pars 
longitudinis alis tribuatur. Ab pedibus sexaginta ad octoginta longi- 
tudo dividatur in partis quatuor et dimidiam, ex his una pars fiat 
alarum latitudo. Ab pedibus octoginta ad pedes centum in quinque 
partis divisa longitudo iustam constituent latitudinem alarum. Trabes 
earum liminares ita altae ponantur, ut altitudines latitudinibus sint 
aequales. Tablino si latitudo atrii erit pedum viginti dempta tertia 
eius spatio reliquum tribuatur. Si erit ab pedibus triginta ad quadra- 
ginta ex atrii latitudine tablino dimidium tribuatur. Cum autem ab 
quadraginta ad sexaginta latitudo dividatur in partis quinque ex 
his duae tablino constituantur. Non enim atria minora cum maiori- 
bus easdem possunt habere symmetriarum rationes. . . . Altitudo 
tablini ad trabem adiecta latitudinis octava constituatur. Lacunaria 
eius tertia latitudinis ad altitudinem adiecta extollantur. Fauces 
minoribus atriis e tablini latitudine dempta tertia, maioribus dimidia 
constituantur. Imagines item alte cum suis omamentis ad latitudi- 
nem alarum sint constitutae. 

Latitudines forum ad altitudinem si Doricae erunt uti Doricae, si 
lonicae erunt uti lonicae perficiantur, etc. 

" The length and breadth of atria are constructed in four styles : 
first, length to breadth, as 5 : 3 ; second, 3:2; thirdy V2 : i, or the 
diagonal to the side of a square. The height should be the breadth 
less \ {quarta dempta) up to the beams in the ceiling or the archi- 
trave, where there are columns. . . . For the alae on the right and 
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left the breadth should be determined when the length of the atrium 
is 30 to 40 feet at \ part of it ; from 40 to 50 feet the length should 
be divided into 3^ parts, and one of these be given to the alae 
{/>. ^). When the length is from 50 to 60 feet, \ part of the length 
should be assigned to the alae. From 60 to 80 feet the length should 
be divided into 4^ parts, and so on. The beams of the alae should 
be placed so high that the height shall be equal to the breadth." 

" The tablinuMy if the breadth of the atrium is 20 feet, taking off 
\ of this distance, should have the rest assigned to it. If it is 30 to 
40 feet, \ the breadth of the atrium should be assigned to the tabli- 
num; if from 40 to 60 feet, f should be given." 

The reason is then given for this sliding scale. Then he continues : 
"The height of the tabUnum to the beam should be made with 
\ added to the breadth. Its ceiling should be raised with \ of the 
breadth added to the height. 'Wit fauces should be made in smaller 
atria y with \ part taken from the breadth (1.^. \ of the tablinum), in 
larger with ^. The imagines should be placed with their ornaments 
as high as the breadth of the alae. The width of the doors, in pro- 
portion to their height, should be as Doric, if they are Doric, etc. 
The opening of the compluvium should be left not less than \ nor 
more than \ of the width of the atrium^ its length in proportion to the 
length of the atrium, ^^ Then peristyles y then various closed rooms. 

The first question is as to the meaning oi fauces, I have looked 
up the use of the word in all the passages I could find, and I think 
the history of the word throws some light on the present investiga- 
tion. In the figurative use the notion in a Roman mind was evi- 
dently that of an entrance, just as we use mouthy a hole leading into 
(or out oO something, like os and ostium, Cato uses it of the mouth 
of a limekiln ; Lucretius says it is the word for the Greek Kpai^p as 
applied to a volcanOy fauces perhibemus et ora (VI. 702). 

Ennius, in a passage quoted by Cic. de Div, I. 48, says of the car- 
ceres of the circus ^^ pictis e fiucibus,^^ Cicero uses patefactis terrae 
faucibus {N, D. ii. 37) of a supposed opening of the earth, an idea evi- 
dently derived from the bursting out of a volcano. In two other places 
he uses it of positions that command an entrance, as of Corinth, posita 
in angustiis atque faucibus Graeciae ut claustra locorum tenerety and of 
Manlius* force in faucibus Etruriae, As Manlius was at Faesulae and 
Arretium, the idea can only be that he holds the key to Etruria, a 
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use which Sallust follows in Cato's speech on the same subject^ but 
more loosely : Catitina cum exercitu faucibus urget, alii (the conspir- 
ators who remained) intra moenia^ a use like "thundering at the 
gates," though perhaps there may be here a feeling also of catching 
by the throat, as in prehendere faucibus or fauces used figuratively. 
(Cf. Livy XXI. 9.) Two other passages in which Cicero uses the 
word will be referred to hereafter. Caesar uses it twice along with 
portus for the mouth of a harbor ; and this becomes a standing expres- 
sion in other writers, alternating with ostium and os. The author of 
the BcUum AUxandrinum uses it once in the sense of a pass ; but 
the passage plainly shows that it means entrance. Quibus ex castris 
cum locus angustus atque impeditus esset trafiseundus Pharnaces in 
insidiis pedites^ etc., disposuit, magnam autem multitudinem pecoris 
intra eas fauces dissipari iussit paganosque et oppidanos in his locis 
obversari^ ut sive amicus Domitius eas angustias transiret nihil de 
insicUis suspicaretur^ cum in agris etpecua et homines animadverteret 
versari tanquam amicorum adventu^ sive ut in hostium fines veniret 
praeda diripienda milites dissiparentur (B. A. 36). It is to be noticed 
that this is an eastern pass. Virgil uses the word some ten times 
in all, five times of the mouth of the infernal world, and in two of 
these it is coupled with words of entrance. yEn, VI. 273, vestibulum * 
ante ipsum primisque in faucibus Orci; and Geo, IV. 467, Taenarias 
fauces alta ostia Ditis, In two of them again he has a hint at the 
literal meaning : ^n. VII. 569, ingens vorago aperit fauces ; and VI. 
241, sese halitus atris faucibus effundens. In Geo, I. 207 he uses 
fauces Abydi of the Dardanelles (Hellespont), which is \^t fauces 
portusy and became the regular use for such places, as in Lucan 
IV. 594, Threicias fauces; and Plin. N, H, III. i, faucibus oceani 
(of Gibraltar). 

In Geo. IV. 427 siccis faucibus is used of the fountains of a river, 
with the common Virgilian play, perhaps, on the literal meaning. 
There remain two passages where the use seems to approach the 
later meaning of a pass ; but in one of them, yEn. XI. 525, the words 
are angustae fauces aditusque malignly which clearly have the notion 
of an entrance into a larger place, not a pass through some place. 
In the other (same book, 516) Virgil uses biviae fauces alone, but of 



^ Probably vestibtUum here means the atrium ; but this makes no difTerence. 
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It would seem as if this use of the word were derived from the 
Greek mJXat, which is used of precisely these same places. Espe- 
cially does this appear from XXXII. 5, quae ad Antigoneam fauces 
sunt {stena vacant Graeci), Unless he had some such notion in his 
mind, Livy would naturally use angustiae^ as he does in the earlier 
books, and of all Italian passes except where he uses saitus, Cf. 
XXXVI., intra portas loci eius (of Thermopylae). 

Q. Curtius uses the word of precisely these passes in Cilicia, which 
are called ttvAoi ; as in III. 8, 19, Alexander ad fauces quibus Syria 
aditur, et Dareus ad eum locum quern Amanicas pylas vacant, Cf. 
Xen. Anab, I. 4. 4, ttvAoi r^s KiAikuis kqx r^ Svpias. 

Pliny the Elder uses it about 20 times, in all the senses, but not 
of any Italian place. So, also, Lucan ; and the use becomes gen- 
eral. But I have not been able to find any use of it for Italian 
places, except in fauces saltus and similar phrases, above referred to. 

The two passages from Cicero which I have left untouched are 
those in which he speaks of faucibus macelli. We do not know the 
construction of this market, but we know that it was a building ; and, 
for such a purpose, it must have had a large open court in the centre, 
and was, no doubt, surrounded by shops opening out (or by shops 
opening in), like the so-called Augusteunty at Pompeii, which has 
been by many supposed to have been a market, though the internal 
arrangements make that doubtful. This building has two passages 
into it, somewhat like the entrance to the Music Hall in Boston, 
though not so long. This is doubtless what is meant by Cicero. 
Thus we have two passages in Virgil which clearly refer to an 
entrance to a house, and two in Cicero which probably do, as 
well as one in Gellius (see later), and then the general notion 
of the word, which was clearly that of an entrance, and continued 
to be so, even after the word had come to be used for a pass. As 
in Vitruvius' description, the word must be used to denote the ordi- 
nary, though apparently not the literary, name of the place referred 
to (on account of the nature of his book), it seems almost certain 
that he uses it with the old meaning of an entrance into one place, 
rather than a passage between two. 

The passage in Cell. XVI. 5 is directly on the point, being a com- 
ment on Virg. VI. 273, but is, unfortunately, somewhat obscure, on 
account of hb uncertainty as to the meaning of vestibulum : — 
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" Non enim vestibulum priorem parUm domus infernae esse dicit 
quod obrepere potest tanquam si ita dicatur, sed loca duo demonstrat 
extra Orci fores, vestibulum et fauces, ex quibus vestibulum appeUat 
ante ipsam quasi domum et ante ipsa Orci penetralia, fauces autem 
vocat iter angustum per quod ad vestibulum adiretur^ 

Here all we are sure of is that Gellius understood the fauces to be 
in front. If, as is most probable, Virgil or Gellius confounds the 
atrium and vestibulum, this would show that they are the very 
passage I am speaking of, namely, that from the front door into 
the atrium. 

Macrobius (Saturn, VI. 8), discussing the same passage, has the 
same difficulty in reference to vestibulum. Though he decides for 
the old meaning of vestibulum, — the space in front of the door, and 
not the atrium, — yet, apparently deceived by the later identification 
of vestibulum with atrium, he says : fauces autem iter angustum est 
per quod ad vestibulum de via flectitur. This definition gives no 
trustworthy clue to the meaning; but it is evident that Macrobius 
has no idea of an inner passage. 

We may add to these cases the definition given by Isidore, 
Origg. XIV. 826 : Fauces sunt angustiorum locorum aditus inter 
duos monies loca angusta et pervia, dicta a faucium similitudine 
quasi foces. 

Now let us apply the words of Vitruvius to the actual Roman house 
as it appears at Pompeii. He starts with the proportions of the 
interior — one architectural feature. The length, breadth, and height 
of the atrium are given (the central part as it appears in the plan, 
page 11) ; then the right and left appendages, which are never closed, 
but form a part of the architectural feature in question ; then the 
tablinum, which stands in the same relation at the back; then the 
fauces. The only part that stands in the same relation is the passage 
at the front, which never has a door, and which being directly oppo- 
site the tablinum — the pendent to it, as it were — may naturally take 
its proportions from that. Then the doors {i.e, of closed passages, 
etc.) are described ; then the opening in the roof. It must be re- 
membered that all of these parts are visible to a person standing 
either at the outer or inner end of the atrium, and no others are. 
All the side passages have, in the Pompeiian houses, thresholds and 
marks of doors, and must have been closed, so that these rooms 
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could not have formed a part of the atrium considered, as Vitruvius 
evidently is considering it, as an architectural member. 

It seems impossible to regard the fauces as anything else but the 
front passage — just what it ought to be with the other meanings of 
the word as given above. 

The only reasons assigned for taking it as the passage or passages 
at the side are that Vitruvius mentions it next after the tablinum ; 
but, as we have shown, he takes first the centre, then the two side 
appendages; and as he must then take one end or the other, he 
naturally begins at the most imposing end, — the show part of the 
house, — the tablinum^ and then takes the opposite end, the fauces, 
A feeble support of the side-passage view is drawn from the fact that 
Vitruvius says that one enters the atrium in city houses immediately 
from the start. His words are : " in urbe atria proxima ianuis 
Solent esse, ruri autem pseudourbanis statim peristylia deinde tunc 
atria habentia circum porticusy^ etc. It is obvious that he is only 
speaking of the two architectural members or courts in general, and 
not of the details of either. If it means that there is no passage 
to the atrium, then he must also mean that there is no passage to 
the next court, for he says, deinde tunc atria, without mentioning any 



One argument for the side passage is drawn from the supposed 
fact that Vitruvius mentions the peristyle immediately after the fauces. 
But this is not the case. He speaks of the imagines, the doors, and 
the compluvium first, thus going round the atrium again, showing that 
he takes his stand in the space and describes the features of the atrium 
as seen from that point. 

One argument is drawn from the idea that Vitruvius gives the pro- 
portions in such a way as to have the side passages, in case there are 
two, exactly make up the size of the atrium. In the first place, this 
is of no account ; because the remainder of that end of the house 
(see Plan) does not have any relation to the atrium, properly so 
called, for the rooms at that end include also all the space occupied 
at the side of the atrium proper by the alae, or the cubicula and 
other closed rooms. 

Then, again, it is not true. Thus : Tablinum is |, \, or | of 
atrium; fauces, § or ^ of tablinum. Then with the largest tabli- 
num and larger fauces we shall have : tablinum, \oi atrium + (f of 
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tablinum^ i.e, J of J) + |^ = V ®^ atrium, or, with two passages, 
I ^- 1 = 0^. of atrium ; with the smaller fauces, | + i (* of |) = i ,* 
or, with two passages, | + 1 = t of atrium. With the smallest /a^- 
//««»i and larger /awr^'j, tablinum,\oi atrium ■\'(\oi tablinum,i,e, 
J of ^) H- ^ = |, or, with two passages, ^ + 1 = i of atrium. With 
the smallest tablinum and smaller fauces, i + i = f of atrium, or, 
with two passages, ^-hj=i.* With the medium tablinum and 
larger //«r^j, | of atnum + (f of |) = J of atrium. With the medium 
tablinum and smaller fauces, f 4- (^ of |) ^ = f of atrium, or | + f 
s= ^ of atrium. So that it is in only two cases (marked with a star), 
and those upon different suppositions in regard to the existence of 
one or two passages, that the reckoning corresponds ; while upon our 
supposition the two comer rooms, either with or without a passage 
cut off, being independent of the atrium, as are the front rooms, or 
shops, may take up the whole breadth of the house. 

According to Vitruvius, the fauces should be ^^ or f of the tablinum. 
Now I have measured these passages in the plans of about forty Pom- 
peian houses, drawn to scale in Overbeck, Presuhn, and the Giornale 
dei Scavi, with the following results : — 

The front passage averages ^ of the tablinum in width ; the side 
passage, when present, averages only ■^. 

In detail : The front passage measures, in 3, -j^ of the tablinum; 
in 14, ^ ; in 12, above \', in 4, below ^ ; in i, none ; in 4, above \ 
where no measure of side passage is attainable. The side passage 
measures in 2, ^ of tablinum; in 8, above ^; in 15, below J; in 9, 
none ; in the remainder, no dimension of side passages is given. 

Thus it appears that in hardly any case does the side passage come 
anywhere near the prescribed size, but, in very many cases, is entirely 
wanting, — its place being supplied by a room opening both ways, or 
not supplied at all, — while the front passage corresponds as nearly 
as could be expected to Vitruvius* statement, and is, in fact, not want- 
ing in more than half-a-dozen houses in Pompeii. Further, if we 
compare the proportions given by Vitruvius with the existing houses, 
it is still more clear that the fauces is the front passage. 

Appended is a plan of the " House of the Surgeon," drawn to scale 
after Overbeck, on which is superposed, in dotted lines, the propor- 
tions for a house of that size as given by Vitruvius. 

To sum up : First, the word fauces naturally means entrance. 
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DE IGNIS ELICIENDI MODIS APVD ANTIQVOS 

COMMENTATIO QVAM SCRIPSIT 
Morris Hicky Morgan. 

HOC commentariolum duo prope abhinc annos eo consilio scrip- 
tum ut ab Vniuersitatis Haruardianae Senatu Academico sum- 
mos in philosophia honores rite impetraremus cum nuper placeret 
formis describere, occasione data nonnulla omisimus, non pauca ad- 
didimuSy multa correximusy quo res tota politius limaretur. Nunc 
restat ut uiris doctissimis, studiorum nostrorum adiutoribus fautori- 
busque, maximas gratias agamus quas semper habebimus libenterque 
referemus. 



Omnibvs qui studiis rerum antiquarum sese dederunt saepe accidit 
ut, cum aliquam rem penitus intellegere uellent, totam eius rationem 
suo Marte diligenter inuestigare oporteret. His quidem parui erunt 
ilia uolumina quae rerum antiquarum scientiam per omnia explicare 
dicuntur, nisi uero fontes aperiunt ex quibus principio manabant. 
Itaque nostra aetate consuetudo magis inualescit ut, si quis aliquid 
subtilius inquisiuerit, ea quae didicit in libellum referat. Erit igitur 
operae pretium scribere quae de antiquis ignis eliciendi modis ex- 
plorare potuerimusj quae quidem quamuis primo aspectu leuiora 
^sse uideantur, baud inutilia fortasse iis fuerint qui ad maiora animos 
intendant.* 



1 Haud multa apud scriptoret recentes de hac quaestione repperimus; libelli 
autem in manibus nobis fuernnt O. VtscYitM {Vdlkerkundct ed. 1885, pp. 139 sqq.)* 
W. Stricken {Sammlung von Virchow und Holtundorff^ Serie IX, Heft 199), 
G. Kleinnii (^AUg. KuUurwiss, I, p. 245, II, p. 26, V, p. 16). Hi quidem ad 
mores gentium barbarorum describendos pleraque sese dedenmt. M. Plancki 
commentationem (Z>f> Fnurzeuge der Griechcn und Rdmer und ihre Verwen- 
dung zu profanen und sakraUn Zwecken^ progr. Stuttgart, 18S4} primum nos 
uidimus baec quantacumque sunt formis descripturi; nonnulla tamen in adnota- 
tionibus de ea addidimus. 
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Quo modo homines ignis usum primum intellexerint non nos- 
trum hoc loco dicerej immo hercule nihil certum inueniri potest. 
Erudite tamen de hoc disseniit uir doctus Adelbertvs Kvhn, in 
libro qui inscribitur die Herabkunft des Feuers, Satis autem nobis 
uidetur dicere in fabulis omnium fere gentium dei ^ alicuius memo- 
riam esse traditam qui ignem mortalibus dedisse credatur. Hebrae- 
orum tantum modo in scriptis sacris nihil de eo dono memoriae 
proditum est. Ea quoque fabulosa nobis esse uidentiur omnia de iis 
gentibus narrata quae, ut ait Lvcretivs (5, 953), 

necdum res igni scibant tractare. 
Cf- Hes. Theog. 563 : — 

Haec autem non apud antiquos tantum credebantur, sed etiam 
scriptoribus nonnullis nostrae aetatis persuasum est homines et esse 
et fuisse qui ignis usu careant, Fabulas enim iis similis quae apud 
PuNivM (N. If. 6, 188), Plvtarchvm (Agua an Ignis utiUorf, 2, 3), 
Pomp. Meiam (3, 9), exstant, alii etiam hoc saeculo narrauerunt et 
praefectus quidam classis nostrae ex longa nauigatione domum reuer- 
sus eadem rettulit' Sed haec omnia uana esse atque leuia uir doctus 
Tylorvs demonstrauit (Early History of Mankind, pp. 231-8). 
Cum autem de his nihil fide dignum nobis sit traditum, suspi- 
cione tamen res non caret in ultima antiquitate fuisse homines uel 
potius animalia — si re uera, ut aiunt philosophi quidam, genus olim 
erat quoddam utrisque simillimum — qui sine ignis usu uitam egerint 
Sed haec hactenus ; nimc ad res certiores ueniamus. 

QvAERAMVs igitur quem ad modum apud antiquos fieri solitus sit 
ignis ; constat enim baud facile eos id fecisse ; quippe nondum 
centum anni sunt cimi maiores nostri, silice chalybeque usi, ignem 
laboriose excudebant. Sed hoc saeculo res noua excogitata est ut 
ramentum ligni sulpure atque eo quod nunc phosphorus appellatur 
ad extremum tingueretur; hoc cum in aliquid acriter fricatum est, 

^ Homini cuidam id donum Argiui adscribebant; cf. Pa vs. 2, 19J 5. 
■ WiLKBS. : Narrative of the U^ S, Exploring Expedition of 183^4^ ; vol. 5, 
p. 18. 
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ignis extemplo incendi solet. Nos igitur nullo negotio ignem para- 
mus; aliter antiqui, qui, ut is semper ad manum esset, carbones 
ardentes ad accendendum ignem cimi usus exigeret sub cineribus 
focorum obrutos seruare solebant j cf. Hom. Od, 5, 488 : — 

cus S OTt rt$ SaXov <nro&^ iviicpwl/t fuXaCvrf 
aypov iir i(rxoTirj^j ^ firj vapa yctroKCs aWoi, 
airipfm irvpo9 o-<p£a>v, tva fii^ fro$€v aX\o$€v avoc 

Cf. Ovm. M. 8, 631 ; Verg. More/, 8 sqq. ; Cat. I^. R, 143. 

Hos quidem alias aliter Graeci nominabant: primum ra {onrvpa 
dicebant ; cf. locum Platonis {Legg, 677 B) de iis qui ex aquarum 
eluuione seruati sint : — 

UK ai t6t€ TTtpi^vyovrvi t^v <f>$opav axe&ov optioC rivcs iv dey vofirj^, 
iv Kopv^ois trov a-fUKpa iiairupa rw ruiv AyOpiSrirtov SuuretnafUya y€vovs* 

Similiter ait Lvcianvs {Tim. 3) : — 

iirl Tov AcvicaAxWo9 • • • fu>yi« & ri KiPioriov . . . {onrvpdv ri rov 
dvOpunrlvov aTrippjarQ^ Sca^vXarroK. 

Cf. Plvt. quoque Instit. Lac. 240 A : — 

^Alyoi) iraw fipa\<ia rtva luiirvpa &a(ra>([ovre$ r^ AvKOvpyov vopjoOtaCas. 

Deinde Ta vvpSava siue TrvpSoAa dicebant ; cf. Hesych. s.uu. : — 
trvpSaXov • TO Kawri/iov <l>pvyavov, ^ $vkov, ^ Xct^avov. 
wvpSava * ra Xeu/^ava * kcu ra (<t>in;/xi rov irvpoi. 

Deinde ra Xa^ava ; cf. Hesych. locos supra laudatos et s.u. ^/iirv- 
ptvpa' XaVavov. Cf. Aristid. i, p. 785 Dind. : — 

pxKpov Sk ktL^I/avov TTJ^ 'EAXoSos cts vfias Ayamjrm d^uccro dper^ rSiv 
vvv &px6vT(i)v 6vaXri<l>6iv. 

Cf. NON. D. 37, 62. 

Postremo to ifiirvpevpa dicebant; cf. Synes. de regno, p. 31 C : 
ov8* €fnrvp€vpA XctVco-^cu )SovXdfi€vos CFa{)<r(U. HesYCH. S.U. ip.irvp€vpa ' 
A.Cii/'avov. SviD. S.U. €fnrvp€vpa ' cvatxr/Lia, cnrippa irvpo^. 

Romani quoque animis eandem imaginem fingebant cum u. ignicu- 
lus utebantur ; cf. Cic. Fin. 5, 18 : — 

Valetudinem, uiris, pulchritudinem cetera generis eiusdem, quorum 
similia sunt prima in animis quasi uirtutum igniculi et semina. 

Recte UQTo ab hac consuetudine ignis seruandi nescio quis^ iam 

1 Helbigi (Die Italiker in der Poebene, p. 53) et Bastiani {Zeitschr. EtknoL, 
If P* 37^) l^os a Planckio laudatos (p. 3) non uidimus. 
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perspexit ilium ignem foci publici sempitemum, quern uirgines Ves- 
tales custodiebant, originem deduxisse. Graecorum quoque mos fuit 
omnibus in ciuitatibus ut priscis temporibus in regis aedibus, postea in 
piytaneis ignis publicus semper arderet ; cf. Prevner., HesHa-Vesta^ 
pp. 95-141. 

MnjTiAE quoque necesse erat ignem seruare ut castris positis 
praesto esset; id munus ab eo fortasse sustinebatur quem Graeci 
in)p4>6pov appellabant. Quem cum scriptores tradiderint alii propter 
religionem sacrorum exercitum sequi, alii ut face deiecta signum 
proelii committendi det, nobis tamen ueri simile esse uidetur tem- 
poribus antiquissimis eundem usum eum praebuisse militibus quem 
ciuibus uirgines Vestales. Romanorum autem exploratores castrorum 
lapide et clauo usos ignem excudisse auctor est Punivs {N, H, 36, 
138, infra, p. 37), neque quicquam apud eos de eo qui irvp<l>6po9 
appelletur reperire potuimus. Graecorum quidem testimonia subie- 
cimus : — 

EvR. Phoen. 1377 — 

^TTct S* SL<^€t$ri irvpaoi cSs TvpfnjviK^ 

•giav Spofirjfm iavov dXXi/Xois liru 

SCHOL. ibid. : wp6 yap r^ cvpccrccD? r^s adXmyyoq iv rats fiaxais Kol 
Tots pjo¥oita\ownvj iv fi€a't^ ris XafiwaSa Kaiop.€inrjy Ippnrrevy ayffJL€iO¥ tw 
KardpiaxrOai r^ M^XT^' 

Xen. I^ep, Lac, 13, 2, 3 : Xa^wv 6 irvp^dpos vvp diro rov fita/uw 
irporjfytircuL ciri ra oput. t^ X(tapa% ' 6 Sk jSocriXevs iKti aO Ovcrai Au Ktu 
'Adrfvf ' orav Sk dft^oiv rovroiv toTv Otdiv KaXXieprjOy, totc &a)SatVct ra 
opui Trj^ x^P^^ * ''*** ''"^ ""^P H^ ^"""^ Tovroiv rwv Uplav ir/joi/yciTcu ouirorc 
CLTroaPeyvvfuvovj c^yca Sk iravroia hrcrai. Cf. NiCOL. Dam. ap. Mfill. 
/rag, hist Grace, 3, p. 458, 114, 14. 

C. I. A. 3, 264 : Icpco)? irvp<l>6pov ii *AK/ooirdXeci>s. Cf. C. I. G. 
186. 353 ; ViscHER. in Neues Schweizerisches Museum, III, p. 58. 

Zenobivs, 5, 34 : ovSi irvp<f>6poq i\a<f>$i^' iwl rwv ficyaXtav kivSww 
dprjrai ^ irdpoipM' cttciS^ Trdcrqs iroXcfU/c^s Trapao'Kevij^ iSet rbv fiavriv 
i^yeur^fu, 8d<l>vrfS Ixovra kXABov kcu orififiaTa Ktu XofurdSa* koI rovrov 
vopoi ^ fwvav 4Ki&€(r$(a T<ns iroXcfuovs. iwl roCvw rm rnvtaXxOpuf, 
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Bi€<l>OapfUywv KOipav l<r)(€v ^ irapoifua. Cf. DiOGEN. 7, 1$ ; PhOT. et 

SVID. S.U. 

HesYCH. : irvp<f>6poi * 6 irvp ^ipiov * koI 6 fiovoq Scao-cotfci? Iv troXc/i^ 
Prouerbium autem iam tempore Herodoti inualuerat ; cf. 8, 6 : 18a 

Sk firfSk irvp<f>6pov r<p iKUv<ov \6yt^ CK^vydvra ircptycFCO^oi. Cf. etiam 

Dio. Cass. 39, 45 ; Philon. 1. 1. 2. p. 109, 34 ; Nic. Greg. p. 529 A. 

DOMIBVS autem priuatis si forte aliquando ignis erat exstinctus, e 

proximis uicinis iterum incendere solebantj cf. Hom. Oi/. 5, 488 

(supra, p. 16), et Lys. i. § 14 : — 

ipofityov 8c /jLov rt ax Ovpai vvKnap ^offxHey, l^ocrKC rov Xv^vov diro- 

aPtKrOfjvai rov mpa r<p vaiSitf^ cTra Ik ro>v yctrovcuv ^yafffaxr^ai. Cf. 

Plavt. Rud, 766, AuL 91. ; Petron. Sat 136 ; Phaedr. 3, 19. 
Inter enim officia (ret KoBrfKovra) erat pati ab igne ignem capere ; 

cf. Cic. Off. I, six- 
ex quo sunt ilia commimia, non prohibere aqua profluente, pati ab 

igne ignem capere, si qui uelit, consilium fidele deliberanti dare. 
Haec uero e Panaeti ircpl toG xa^i/Kovro? libris a Cicerone sine dubio 

hausta sunt, ut ait Fowler. Panaetii et Hecaionis Ubrorum fragmenta^ 

Bonn, 1885 ; cf. Xen. Mem, 2, 2, 12 ; Oec. 2, 15 ; Enn. ap. Cic. Off. 

I, 51 ; Plavt. Trin. 3, 2, 53; Cic. Off. 3, 54. Quod si quis hoc 

officio defuerat, exsecratus habebatur; cf. Diphil. Paras, frag. 3 

(Meinek.): — 

dyvocis Iv reus (tpcus 

h ri IxrrLvy a ri% \a\ ^pafftC 6p0m 6S6vf 
^ wvp ivawruy ^ SuL<f>$€ip€t v8<i>p, 
^ ia7rvu7v ficXXovra KinXvaxa rivd; 

Notum est tamen apud Romanes iis qui de ui itemque lis qui 
maiestatis erant damnati aquam et ignem legibus interdici ; cf. Cic. 
/%//. I, 23; 6, 10; Pro Dom, 78; Fam. 11, i, 2j Caes. B. G. 6, 
44; Appian. B. C. I, 31 j Gai. Insfi/, i, 128. Temporibus autem 
antiquissimis cum pauca de ignis eliciendi modis homines iam intel- 
legebant haec poena certe instituta est, qua Graeci quoque utebantur. 
Cum autem nihil de hac re in libris recentibus de iuribus legibusque 
Atheniensium scriptis repperimus, scriptores antiques omnis com- 
memorabimus qui de ea aliquid tradiderunt * ; sed, ne longum &cia- 



^ De hac re bene disseruit uir doctus Planckivs (pp. 32-34). 
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mus, locos tantum modo neque uerba subiciemus: Hdt. 7, 231 (cf. 
adnot. Gaisford.); Din. Or. 2, 9; Dem. 25, § 61; Plvt. t. 2, p. 
538 A; PoLYB. et Aeuanvs (?) apud Svm. s.u. ivavov. 



Sed cum plerisque causis saepe accideret ut ignem nouum excitari 
oporteret,^ erant omnino modi quattuor quibus hoc fieri posset. 

Primum attritu factus est ignis, cum duo ligna inter se trita siue 
terebrata simt; deinde duorum lapidum conflictu excitari potuit; 
turn si ferro lapis percutiebatur, postremo ex solis radiis, cum spe- 
cula uel crystalla opponebantur, ignis elicitus est. Cf. Pun. N. H. 2, 
239 ; Sen. Q. N. 2, 22 ; Cic. N. D, 2, 25. De uniuersis autem his 
locis infra disseremus; nunc uero singillatim de uno quoque modo 
quaeramus. 

Primvm scribere de lignorum attritu statuimus; nam hoc modo 
omnibus' uisum est ignem apud Indos, Graecos, Romanos, Germanos 
ab initio esse elicitum (cf. Kvhn. 1.1. p. 36) ; etiam nunc Indi in sol- 
lemnibus sacris hunc morem obseruant.' Praeterea hodie sunt gentes 
quae lapidum usum ad accendendum ignem non intellegunt (cf. 
Tylor. pp. 234, 241 sqq.). Inter scriptores Graecos hoc Sophocles 
(/%//. 295, u. infra, p. 36), illud poeta nobis ignotus in carmine 
Homerico ad Mercurium inscripto (108 sqq., u. infra, p. 20) pri- 
mus commemorauit Hie uero annis ante Sophoclem ducentis a 
plerisque fuisse putatur (cf. Bavmeister., Gemoll., Abel., in edd. 
Hymn, Horn,), Locus autem carminis nos docet Graecos ipsos arbi- 
tratos esse ignem lignorum attritu primum fieri : — 



1 Fortasse etiam putandum est apud tabemarios carbones ardentes uenalei esse 
propositos; cf. Iw. i, 134: — 

caulis miseris atque ignis emendus. 

Amid quidem doctissimi beneficio inscriptionem quandam, utilem ad luuenalis 

locum ezplicandum, citare possumus, quam proximo anno in Batauos profectui 

uidit: — 

WATER EN VUUR TE KOOP. 

* Planckivs quidem non solum buic sententiae sed etiam sibi ipse dissentirc 
videtur; cf. pp. 16, 18, 19, 23. 

» Cfc lORDAN. Dtr Tempel der Vesta, p. 79 sq. 
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ovv S* i<l>6p€i (vXa iroXXd, irvpoi S* iirtfuuero rixyrp^' 

apficvov iv iraXdfirj' ofAtrwro Sk Oepfioi dvrftij* 
[*E/>/i§s Toc irpdrrurra irvpijta irvp r dvc&oKCv.J 
?roXAa 8^ KoyKava KaXa xarov&iup cvi fioSp^ 
oSAa Aa)So>v iwiOrfKCv iirrferayd* XdfAVtro Sk ^\d£ 
n^Xoo'C ^vcrav IcuTa irvpo9 ficya Scuo/io^oco. 

Ad hoc spectat locus Lvcreti (5, 1096 sqq.) : — 

et ramosa tamen cum uentis pulsa uacillans 
aestuat in ramos incumbens arboris arbor, 
exprimitur ualidis extritus uiribus ignis 
et micat interdum flammai feruidus ardor, 
mutua dum inter se rami stirpesque teruntur. 

(Cf. LvcRET. I, 897 sqq.) 

Simplicissimo igitur modo ignis fieri solet cum duo ligna, aliud 
aliam in manum suihptum, inter se teruntur. Sed non recte nostra 
sententia ita quisquam interpretetur uerba Senecae {Q»N. 2, 22) : — 

Videamus quem ad modum fieri soleat ignis apud nos . . . duobus 
modis . . . altero si attritu inuenitur, sicut cum duo ligna inter se diu- 
tius fricta sunt. . . . 

Multo enim ante Senecam ab antiquis instrumentum quoddam erat 
inuentum quo sine tanto labore idem facerent Nam apud Apollo- 
nium Rhodium (u. infra, p. 21) id instrumentum commemoratur 
quod Graeci irvptlwy Romani igniarium siue ignitabulum appella- 
bant. Hoc est ex duobus lignis compositum, quorum unum (quod 
rpmravov Graeci^ nominabant) alterum tarn diu terebrabat dum ignis 
in hoc conciperetur. Sed recte Seneca uerbo quod est a terendo 
utitur, propterea quod rpviravov non solum terebrat sed eodem tem- 
pore alterum lignum terit, quo ipso fit ut ignis concipiatur. Itaque 
hoc modo Plinius atque ceteri scriptores Romani uerbum a terendo 
usurpant (u. infra, p. 27) ; Graeci quoque idem faciebant, uu. rpCfiuty 
iKTpCPdiy awrpiPta usi (u. infra, pp. 30, 31), uerbum fortasse seruantes 
cum ab ea significatione in qua esset natum iam decessisset. Multa 



^ 4irA€\^6 optime emend. Cobetvs. 

^ Terebram Romani sine dubio id appellabant, quamquam exempla desunt. 
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enim uerba, ut ait Varro {L. Z. $, i, 3) aliud nunc ostendunt, aliud 
ante significabant. 

Nam incredibile est uel Romanos uel Graecos, nisi si necessitate 
cogebantur, illo modo simplicissimo ignem fecisse; quippe eorum 
maiores instrumenti irvpctov usum intellegebant antequam ex Asia in 
Europam migrauerunt (cf. Kvhn. 1.1. passim). Tempore autem Apol- 
LONi Rhodi lignum terebrari neque ten solebat; cf. Argonaut, i, 
1 182 sqq. : — 

itvBa S* hrtiff ot fikv (v\a xdyKava, rot 8i Xtxairjv 
^vXXaSa Xet/itSvcDV f^tpov cunrerov d/ii^cravres, 
iTTopvwrBas, * roi 8* d/i^i irvpi/ia Scvcvcctkov. 

Praeterea si Festo credere licet (de quo u. infra, pp. 57 sqq.), in 
sacris antiquissimis Romani terebrando non terendo ignem excita- 
bant ; cf. Fest. s.u. Ignis : — 

Ignis Vestae si quando interstinctus esset, uirgines uerberibus 
afficiebantur a pontifice, quibus mos erat tabulam felicis materiae 
tam diu terebrare quousque exceptum ignem cribro aeneo uirgo in 
aedem ferret. 

Videmus igitur de eo instrumento esse nobis quaerendum quod 
tam antiquis temporibus est inuentum ut de eius origine nihil cer- 
tum disci possit. Graeci autem quidam Prometheo id donum attri- 
buebant ; cf. Diod. Sic. 5, 67 : — 

TLpoikrfiioy TOY vofiaj^hoyLtvov fuv vtto tivodv yLvOoypa^tnv on ro wvp 
icAc^s traph. rStv Ottav I[Bh}K€ roic avOptairoi^, wpo^ 3* dXiT^eiav evpenp^ 
ycvo/icvov TWF irvpetW i( wv iKKoxraJL to irvp. 

His uerbis Diodorus fabulam explicare conatur; dicit enim sub 
Promethei nomine hominem quendam ostendi qui instrumentum inue- 
nerit. Sed de nomine Promethevs et uocabulo Skt. pramantha, quod 
est irup€lo¥, u. Kvhn. 1.1. p. 17 ; Cvrt. Gr, Etym, p. 335. Bene autem 
uersum carminis Homerici (iii, u. supra, p. 20) quo instrumentum 
irvpciov Mercurio adscribitur damnauit Ruhnkenius, quem ceteri se- 
cuntur qui ilia carmina ediderunt ; nam recte putant hunc uersum e 
glossa natum esse. Sed frustra dicit Baumeisterus haec uerbis Hesiodi 
(Theog, 567, u. infra, p. 43) repugnare. Nusquam enim instrumen- 
tum levpdw Prometheo adscrip)sit Hesiodus, cum in ferula seruatum e 
caelo hominibus ignem is dedisset. Quod si nescio quis hoc instru- 
mentum Mercurio adscribere uolebat, illud certe mirandum est quod 
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in hac re non commemoratur Daedalus ; huic enim artes nouae ple- 
rumque adscribi solent. Quamquam uero his in fabulis nihil tale 
repperimuSy Daedalus tamen instrumentum ei simillimum inuenisse 
dicitur. Nam Plinivs Daedalo terebrae inuentionem adscripsit 
(-A^. H, 7, 198) ; haec fabrorum tignariorum instrumentum fuit, quo 
ad terebrandum lignum utebantur. Apud Graecos quidem nonnun- 
quam riperpoy appellabatur ; cf. Hom. Od. 5, 246 : — 

To^pa, 8' IvuKt rip€Tpa, YjoXxufffa, Sul Otdtay* 
rerpTfVtv S* apa iroKTo. 

Praeterea fabri instrumentum terebrae simile sed ea amplius habue- 
runt quod rpwavov Graeci appellabant ; hoc nomen, ut supra diximus 
(p. 26) y parti cuidam instrumenti iruptiav datum est. 

ERrr igitur utile de hoc fabrorum instrumento pauca quaerere ; ab 
eo enim putamus to rpvnuvov rStv irv/»aW originem duxisse. Satis 
autem opportune accidit ut de eius usu Homeri uerba habeamus 
quae secuntur (Od. 9, 382 sqq.) : — 

oi pkv poxXov ^Xovres iXaivw, o^vv iw* oKp^ 
6^BaXpj^ iv€peurav» iyta S* iif>VTr€p0€y dLcptfds 
Seveov, ci ore ns rpynr^ Sopv m/tov dvrjp 
rpwayw, ol 8c t' IvtpOtv xnrwrawwnv ifuam 
a»l/dfUvoi €KdT€pO€j TO 8^ Tp^ci ifip^i aJjeL 

Eadem fere expressit Evripbdes in Cyclope (460) : — 

vavinfyiav 8' (ucret ns app^wv &vijp 
SiwXoiv )(aXivo2v rpviravov KdnrrjXareZ 

Videmus igitur terebram maiorem — Romani enim hoc uno uo- 
cabulo et rpviravov et riptrpov designabant — terebram maiorem, 
dicimus, loro bis {hiirXolv x^^^^^) circumplicatam esse; itaque 
extremis lori in uicem adstrictis terebra summa celeritate se con- 
uertit; stabiliendi autem causa necesse est aliquis super terebrae 
caput manum leniter ponat. Quod si hoc non dilucide explicaui- 
mus, facilius totum aliquis intelleget si baculo usus rem ipsam 
temptarit. Constabit autem duobus hominibus opus esse, sed unus 
homo instrumento quod Daedalus inuenisse dicitur sine dubio uti 
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potuit. Nam priscis temporibus Aegyptii terebra hoc modo uteban- 
tur ; cf. tabulam quae in libro Wilkinsoni, Manners and Customs of 
the Egyptians y 3, p. 144, describitur. Hac in tabula uidemus fab- 
rum tignarium qui arcu loroque terebram circumagit ; caput autem 
terebrae in aliquo cauo quasi uagina positum stabilit. Exstat quo- 
que idem instrumentum in uase quodam Graeco depictum apud 
Gerhard., Dande, in BerL Winckeimann Festprog,^ 1854 ; cf. Raovl- 
RocH. Choix des PeintureSy pp. 181, 225. Romani quoque eo ute- 
bantur, cuius exemplum datur in libello Iahni Darsteli. antikcr Reliefs 
w. sick auf Handwerk beziehen inscripto, tab. xi. 2.* 

Hoc erat sine dubio instrumentum Daedalo inuentori adscriptum. 
Antiqui quidem ita putabant. Nam in pictura Daedali atque Pasi- 
phaae Pompeis reperta {Mus, Borb, vii, 55 ; Helbig. Wandgemdlde^ 
1208) arcum terebramque sub Daedali pedibus iacta uidemus, quasi 
huius propria et peculiaria esse uiderentur. 

Alterum quoque licet instrumentum coramemorare terebrae simil- 
limum quo fabri utebantur ; ei nomen erat mamphur ; cf. Pavl. Fest. 
Excerp. p. 132, m. : — 

Mamphur appellatur loro circumuolutum mediocris longitudinis 
lignum rotundum, quod circumagunt fabri in operibus tomandis. 

De hoc autem scripsit Scauger {ad SchoL Theocr, 11, 41) his 
uerbis : — 

Quod est sucula in machina tractoria, id mamphur in tomo. 
Graecum est yuayvw^pw quia circumuolutum habeat lorum ut collum 
monile, quod fiavyov et vdwov uocant Graeci. 

Licet fortasse dubitare num recte uir doctissimus u. mamphur a 
Graeco quod est fjLavvo<l>6pov, id est monili omatum, dictum esse puta- 
uerit. Veri simile enim esse nobis uidetur in prima syllaba uocabuli 
mamphur uestigia Latini uocabuli manus esse seruata; cf. u. mam- 
phora, quo significatur sudarium, linteum (Dv Gang., G/oss. Med, et 
Jnf Lat,)> Sed haec hactenus ; nunc de fabrorum terebrae partibus 
disseremus. 

De his primum cf. Poll. 10, 146 : — 

rcKT0V09 fTKtvri . . . Tpwravw, T/jVTravovxos, dpk > • • iv Sk rg 
iv ^OkvfuwC^ cTiy^j; dmycypawnu rpviram, rpvmivcas Ixovra, laoK T17F 
dplSau 



^ Hodie etiam eodem instmmento horologiorum artifices uulgo utuntor. 
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7,113: — 

roL 8^ ipyaXtuL, rpvmvov, rlperpov, rpviravov^oS) 6pk» KoAAxas yoSir 
^ neSi/rcus Xcya r^s Trar/MinT^ <Jlpt&>9. 

lis quidem qui Pollucis libnim ediderunt u. rpimavoOxos terebrae 
manubrium significare uidetur ; cf. Ijddell. et Scott., Lex. s.u. Sed 
certe errore falluntur ; recte enim eo uocabulo significatur uagina in 
qua terebrae caput uertitur. Nulla enim sunt uocabula quae e 
nomine et syllabis -ox^ sine -ovx^ (ab eo unde est Ix^) ^^ ^^^^ 
iuncta ut eius rei nomine designatae partem quandam significent; 
exempli causa sufficiet u. XvxymfX"^* quod lucemae manubrium non 
significat ; cf. uu. #cXei8ovxo9» Kwolvxoi, XofiTra&ovxoi, raXavrovxos, 3^- 
oi);(099 papSovxoi, a-Krprrciuxoi, Bpvoxot atque alia quae multa apud 
Papivm {Etym. Worterb. Gr. Spr. p. 204 sq.) reperiri possunt Itaque 
uidemus u. rpviravoGxos terebrae manubrium significare non posse. 

De uocabulo <jlpts iidem uiri docti in errore uersantur ; nam putant 
eo significari aliquid terebrae simillimimi. Sed recte significat arcum 
ima cum loro quibus terebra circumagi solet; cf. Oribas. 4, p. 156 
(B. et D.) : — 

lircira vptfui rg api&i frrpt^ifrBvi ro rpvrravw. 

Cf. Apollod. PoHorcet. (p. 148 in ed. Wescheri PoUordHque des 
GrccSf cum terebrarum tabulis instructa) : — 

^ov rax^ov OtXwfuv jSoXciv to T€ixoi, irvKKOt? rpviroyois 8carpi70t>/uiCF 
. • • iva (^To rpvfravov) api&L arpiijyqrta. 

Cf. etiam Hippocratis locum quem in Lexico citatum definitioni 
ibi e3q)ositae prorsus repugnare uidemus; haec quidem sunt uerba 
(789 G. Foes.) : — ^^ ^ x^ ^.^ IXinJtratcv.^ 

QvoD SI quis mirabitur quid haec pertineant ad ea quae de igne 
quaeramus, ei satisfaciet res ipsa cognita. Nam ut paucis uerbis 
absoluamus antiquos dicimus instrumento quod irvp€iov appellabant 
eodem modo quo terebra uti esse solitos. Neque uero nescii sumus 
hoc difficile esse probata, si ad scriptorum uerba tantum modo spec- 
temus ; in his enim, terebra commemorata, nihil de arcu et loro legi- 
mus; in tabulis autem pictis antiquis nihil quod nobis sit auxilio 
repertum est. Sed primum uerba habemus Apolloni et Festi (u. 
supra, p. 21) ; sine dubio igitiw ignis terebrando excitari solebat; 
cf. quoque Labbaevm atque Carolvm de Aqvino, infra, p. 28. Prae- 

1 Cf. GOETZ. Corp. Gloss, Lat. II, p. 245 : optf, arcus. 
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terea antiquissimis temporibus fabri terebrae usum intellegebant, ut 
supra diximus ; adde etiam quod calorem in hoc usu gigni uidebant ;^ 
his cognitis haud diu tenuissent ilium modum antiquissimum quo ligna 
inter se ten solebant. Nam summae peniersitatis est, ut aiunt, in- 
uentis frugibus, glande uesci. Deinde si in tabulis pictis nusquam 
ignem terebra excitari uidemus, nullum uerum id argumentum est ; 
nam eadem ratione nos putare oportebat ne lapides quidem igni elici- 
endo esse usurpatos. 

Itaqve his causis atque scriptorum auctoritate quos infra citabimus 
iam non dubium uidetur esse quin uocabulo trvpCvw siue irvpctd signi- 
iicari possit terebra maior atque arcus lorum uagina quae ad earn 
pertineant Sed cum, ut supra diximus, nihil in tabulis antiquorum 
pictis repertum sit quod nos de huius instrumenti usu certiores faciat, 
operae pretium fortasse erit paucas tabulas inspicere quas huius rei 
causa describendas curauimus (p. 14). In his enim uidere licet quo 
modo hodie barbari eodem instrumento uti soleant ; tabulae autem e 
Tylori libro translatae sunt. 

In tabula I modum simplicissimum cemimus quo ignis terebrando 
fieri potest ; haudquaquam negare uelimus in hac irvpciov exhiberi, 
sed, ut supra diximus, nobis persuasum est neque Graecos neque 
Romanos nisi necessitate coactos, sicut cum contra exspectationem 
foris pemoctandum erat, ignem hoc modo excitare esse solitos. 
Deinde in tabula II terebram, lorum, rpymavwyov (uaginam) uide- 
mus. Postremo in tabula III exhibentur terebra, arcus, lorum ; pro 
eo autem quod rpynro.vv\r)(pf^ appellatur, tegula adhibetur. 

NvNC demum his cognitis scriptorum testimonia audiamus. Primum 
igitur Theophrasti inspiciamus locum qui quasi thesaurus nobis est 
eorum seruatus quae ad rem nostram pertinent. Locus est in Hist 
Pl^nt 5, 9, 6 sqq. : * — 

TTvpeia 3^ ytyvcrcu yuiv Ik iroAXoiv, apurra 8c tk <fyrf(n McvcoTcop iK 
KiTTcnt' Ta\urra yap Koi wXcmjtov dvairvti. irvpuov 8c ^acrtv Sipiarov 
pkv €K T179 &9pay€vrj^ KoXovfihrrj^ xnro nviov ' tovto 8* iarl ^ivBpov opjowv 
TQ dfiwiXia Kol rg civayOrj tq dypiq.' taairtp iK€iva koI tovto iyapcuva 

1 Cf. CoLVM. Arbor, 8, 3 : Antiqua terebra scobem facit et propter hoc urit 
earn partem quam perforat. Nos nirsus terebram quam Gallicam dicimus . . . nee 
urit quod non scobem sed ramenta facit. 

* Similia autem uerba idem scripsit in libro de Igne inscripto, cap. 64. 
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wpoi TO ScF^pa. (7) Set 8c TTiv €<r\dfav Ik tovtwv irouly, to 8c Tpvwa- 
yoy iK Sdx^vffS * ov yap Ik ravrov to irounJv koI iraxjyov^ dAA* hxpov €u$v 
iu Kara ffiwriv, koX to ficv Set iraBriTiKov dvai, to 8c iroiiTTUcoy. ov /i^ 
<i\AA KOi ^#c Tov avTov ytyvcroi iccu ok yc t4kc9 viroXxifiPayovaiv ov8cv 8ca- 
4>€p€U yiyverai yap ex pdfivov kcu vpivov koX <f>iX.vpa^ koI (r\€S6v iK rtav 
vXuarwv irkrp^ ikdas * o xol 8oicci aroiroy dvoL * xtu yap aKkriportpov kxu 
Xiinipov ij ^Aaa • tovto fuv o(V Acrvfifjuerpoy 1^^ 87X0^ ori t^v vypcrrjra 
vpo^ T^ TTvpuxriv* dya^a 8^ ra iK pofivov ' voiti Sk rovro #cai t^v 
i<T\dpav "XpTfrrrfv' frpoi yap nf $rfpay koI ayypoy emu 8€i xal pavori' 
pay Tv ij r puffin ^<rX^' '''^ ^ rpyiravov SuraBifrrtpoy' &* o to t^ ha^vrfi 
apurroy dfroBts yap oy cpyo^crai ry Bptp-vrtiru frayra Sk toL irvpciia 
popuoLi pky Oarroy koI pJaXXoy cfaTrrcrai, ytyriM^ 8c 17TTOV leoi ^ fib' 

rocs fiMTCiapOi^ floAAoF, ^V 8^ TOi9 XOlXoi9 ^TTOV. 

His ex uerbis multa uero discimus ; primum partium nomina quae 
in hoc instxumento sunt principes, rpwrayov et iayapoy — nam hoc 
loco de arcu loro uagina Theophrasti dicere nihil interfuit, — deinde 
eorum materiam cognoscere doceraur; turn quibus uentis locisque 
optime ignera irvpda. eliciant. De uentis quidem et locis a Theo- 
phrasto ipso satis dictum est; de reliquis autem pauca eius uerbis 
refert addere. 

Nom^ n igitur quod est rpwrayov, Latine terebra, iam supra com- 
memorauimus ; alterius partis nomen iayapa, Latine tabula (cf. Fest., 
supra, p. 2 1 ) a natura sua originem deducit. Materiam autem optimam 
qua in facienda tabula uti oporteat, hederam esse dicit Theophrastus ; 
plantam quoque alteram aeque conlaudat, cui nomen est dBpayeyrj ; 
hoc autem est, Ut ait, BivBpov opuowy tq i^irikia koL rg ciydyOrf tq Aypiq.* 
wnrtp iK€iva koI tovto dvajSaiVci rrpo^ ra 8ei/8/>a. Hac de planta nihil 
praeter haec certe intellegimus ; confert tamen Kvhntvs (1.1. p. 41) uu. 
Atar et ATARVAN, quae in Persarum antiqua lingua ignem et ignis 
sacerdotem significant (cf. Plini locum, infra, p. 27). Tabula quo- 
que bona e rhamno (^dpyov) fieri potest ; hunc inter ruborum genera 
commemorat Plinivs, N. H, 24, 1 24. 

Terebram autem optimam e lauro esse faciendam dicit Theophras- 
tus. Verum tamen ex eadem materia, ut ait, terebram tabulamque 
nonnulli faciunt, nee quicquam referre sunt qui dicant ; faciunt enim 
ilia e rhamno, ilice, philyra (siue tilia) atque e plurimis fere praeter 
oliuam. Sed non ex eodem id quod agat et id quod patiatur fieri 
optime oportet. 
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Erit autem utOe ciun hoc Theophrasti loco conferre Puni haec 
uerba {N. H. 16, 207 sq.) : — 

Calidae (sunt) et moms, laurus, hederae et omnia e quibus igni- 
aria fiiint Exploratorum hoc usus in castris pastorumque repperit, 
quoniam ad excudendum ignem non semper lapidis occasio est 
Teritur igitur lignum ligno ignemque concipit attritu, excipiente ma- 
terie arid! fomids, fungi uel foliorum facillimo conceptu. Sed nihil 
hedera praestantius quae teratur, lauro quae terat. Probatur et uitis 
ex siluestribus alia quam labrusca, et ipsa hederae modo arborem 
scandens. 

Igniaria uocabulum unus ex scriptoribus quos nouimus Latinis 
Flinius hoc loco atque in libro primo (ubi ea memorauit quae in 
libro sexto decimo continentur) scripsit De eius significatione nihil 
quaerendum est ; sine dubio iropiia. significat. Sed fortasse quaeretur 
utrum Romani eo nomine uti sint soliti, an ex Graeco Plinius id uer- 
terit. Sane enim hoc loco, ut ipse (lib. i, 1.1.) nos docet, Theophras- 
tum consulebat et eum studiose sequebatur (u. infra, p. 29). Itaque 
uiro docto Salmasio {Ptin, Exerc, p. 126 g) uidebatur Flinius ex 
Graeco u. igniaria id temporis uertisse, cum rectius ex consuetudine 
loquendi u. ignitabulum dici oporteret. De hoc igitur uocabulo 
pauca nobis sunt exploranda. 

Hoc quidem uidetur quasi ab ignitando esse ductum; uerbum 

autem ab eo quod est ignito apud scriptores non reperitur ; cf. tamen 

uu. uenabulum, infundibulum, pabulum. Instrumentum igitur quo 

ignis eliciatur hoc significare oportet Contra autem Festvs, apud 

quern primum uocabulum repperimus, ita interpretatur (Pavl. Excerp. 

p. 108 m.) : — 

ignitabulum : ignis receptaculum. 

Vas igitur esse id intellegit in quo ignis contineretur ; cf. Vu^. 
Exod. 27, 3 : — 

forcipes atque fuscinulas et ignium receptacula, omnia uasa ex aere 
&bricabis. 

Nobis autem uidetur scriptorem quem Festus sequebatur — si recte 
Psaulus huius uerba tradidit — hoc male interpretatum esse ; nam cum 
tu turibulum turis receptaculum significet, illud non a uerbo sed a 
nomine ductum est; eodem modo u. ignibulum — ut uocabulo no- 
nato utamur (cf. u. igniculus) — non ignitabulum ignis receptacu- 
lum sigm'ficare oportet Sounvs autem, qui non multo post Festum 
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fiiit, uocabulo ignitabulum ?rvpetbv significari sine dubio putabat; 
nam scripsit (ii, 19) : — 

Delos appellatur . . . Pyrpile,* quoniam et ignitabula ibi et ignis 
inuenta sunt. 

Deinde apud Gellium atque Macrobium locos duos inter se similis 
citare licet : — 

Gkll. 15, 2, 3 : (Plato) fomitem esse quendam dicens et ignitabu- 
lum ingcnii uirtutisque, si mens et corpus hominis uino flagret. 

Macr. S, 2, 8, 4 : Plato aestimauit fomitem esse quendam et igni- 
tabulum ingenii uirtutisque, si mens et corpus hominis uino fiagraret. 

Hi sunt omnes loci in quibus apud scriptores antiquos u. ignitabu- 
lum cxstat ; quibus cognitis fortasse quispiam dicet hoc non instru- 
mcntum ligneum irvptlov significare, sed potius lapides sine lapidem 
cum ferro, quibus ignis excudi soleat. Primo quidem aspectu hoc 
ticri simile esse uidetur, sed aliter ab iis decemitur qui uocum Graeca- 
rum et Latinarum glossaria uetera conlegerunt. Neque nescii sumus 
iis baud multum auctoritatis esse fere concedendum ; nunquam for- 
tasse eorum indicia, quae scriptorum uerbis antiquorum repugnare 
uidontur, recte sunt nobis accipienda. Sed saepe accident ut, cum 
de alicjua re scriptores ipsi nihil certe tradiderint, turn apud eos qui 
glossas scripserint uerum discamus ; hi enim multos antiquorum libros 
habcbant qui nobis omnino desunt. Praeterea nescimus quanta ab 
antic [uitate origines glossarum sint repetendae ; quippe cum tempore 
Gelli (cf. 18, 7, 3) homines eas conligere iam coeperint. Itaque de 
ignitabulo, cum e scriptorum antiquorum uerbis intellegi non possit 
utnim ligneum an lapideum fuerit, glossariorum arbitrio rem permit- 
tcrc licet, praesertim cum haec inter se concinant. In Onomastico 
Vetere (cf. Labbaei Gloss, Lat-Graec, et Dv Cangi Gloss, Med. et 
Itif, Lat, s.u.) u. ignitabulum ita explicatur : — 

ignitabulum : S^iSos pa^Biav 'jrvpoaTp6<t>ov, Trvpctbv.' 

Deinde Carolvs de Aqvino in Lex. Militari (apud Dv Cangivm, 
ibid,^ haec scripsit : — 

ignitabulum exponit lignum duplex quorum alterum leuius et rarius 
substemebatur, atque ab alio duriore et in terebrae formam facto 
tamdiu perforabatur donee excitato calore ignem eliceret. 



1 Cf. Plin. N. If. 4, 66. 

* Cf. GoETZ. Corp. Gloss. Lat. 11^ p. 76 : ignitabulum ^aZofrpa&^wv' wvpwrTpo^ov. 
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Videmus igitur u. ignitabulutn significare itv/kiov, id est instnimen- 
tum ligneum quo ignis terebrando eliciebatur. Haec autem Solini 
sententiae quadrant (cf. supra, p. 28), qui ignem hoc modo primum 
esse factum sine dubio putauit. Licet etiam addere u. irvpoarpo^o^ 
(cf. uu. KaKtoarpoifxK, ayoivuxTTpoi^, olajcoaTpoffxK) quod in OnomaS' 
Uco VeUre legitur ad usum terebrae igni eliciendo perspicue spectare. 

Sed ut ad quaestionem quam supra (p. 27) instituimus nunc re- 
deamus, nobis non ueri simile esse uidetur Plinium u. igniaria adhuc 
ignotum finxisse, ut e Graeco irvpcux uerteret. Nam Plinius eum 
librum scribebat quem facilem esse ad intellegendum uellet, ut in 
praefatione ait ipse his uerbis {prarf. 6) : — 

humili uulgo scripta sunt, agricolarum, opificum turbae, denique 
studiorum otiosis. 

Itaque in loco de quo agitur uocabulo sermone trito uti oportuit 
Sed fortasse quaeret quispiam quid sit quod uocabulo illo ignitabulum 
non utatur ; nam non recte dicas quod primum apud Festum atque 
Solinum id uocabulum rep>eritur, igitur Romanos tempore Plini eo uti 
non esse solitos. Nam primum notimi est Festum in libro suo nihil 
nobis tradidisse nisi quae apud Verrium Flaccum, qui diui Augusti 
tempore fuit, scripta inuenerit (cf. Tevftel., R, L. p. 566) ; deindc 
scriptores Romae fiierunt nulli, quos nouimus, qui, sicut Theophras- 
tus, ignem in libris tiactarent; accidit quoque ut pauci in tropis 
quos omandae oiationis gratia adhibebant ignem atque huius instru- 
menta commemorarent. Nemo autem his causis adductus negare 
uelit ignem terebrando esse factum ; instrumento igitur quo fieri 
solebat sine dubio nomen aliquod datum esL Erant fortasse duo 
nomina, quibus sine multo discrimine utebantur. Ex iis autem 
Plinius hoc scripsit quod, cum propius ad Tbeophrasti uocabulum 
accederet, primum in mentem ueniL Itar|ue nobis uidetur instru- 
mentum quod Graece erat 'rvptlav Romanos siue igniarium siue igni- 
tabulum appellare potoisse. 

N\'xc ucro ad Plini locum redeamus quem supra (p. 27) tracta- 
bamns. Eandem fere materiam quam Theophrastus commemorat; 
terebram enim e lauro, tabulam ex hedera liacere iubeC Probatur 
etiam, ut ait, uitis ex silucstribus alia quam labrusca, et i|>sa hederae 
modo arborem scandens. His uerbis planum ^j^payivriv {\x. supra, 
p. 26) designat, cum alia quam Labrusca bit; biinilem tamen ei 
esse dicit Theophrastus. Nam bbrjscam, quae cbt uitis biluestiis 
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(cf. Plin. N, H, 14, 98), Graeci a^irthxv siue oiVai^v dypiav appel- 
labant (Theophr. 1.1.) . 

NvNc demum locos inspiciamus in quibus apud scriptores antiquos 
instrumenti Trvpetov usus commemoratur ; illos autem temporis ordine 
ita instruximus ut a saeculo ante Christum natum quinto ad nostrae 
aetatis saeculum sextura extendant. 

Primvm igitur de uersibus carminis ad Mercurium inscripti (u. 
supra, p. 20) inter omnis fere nunc conuenit, ut ait Bavmeistervs 
(in ed. Hymn. Horn.), post u. iraXofii; nonnulla intercidisse ut horum 
uersuum descriptio sit manca. Sine dubio quidera uu. ofov Sat^n/s 
ad terebram spectant, tabulae autem descriptio deest. Sed bene hos 
uersus interpretatur Geraoll. {Hymn. Horn. ed. 1886, pp. 212 sq.), 
nisi quod de u. crropcvs significatione baud recte scripsit (u. infra, 
pp. 32 sqq.). 

Secvntvr aliorum scriptorum loci : — 

SoPHOCLis frag, Phina alterius (apud Hesych. s.u.) : — 
dxoAxcvra rpumava. 

Terebras ligneas ad usum irvp€i<av idoneas dicit; fabrorum enim 
terebras ex aere fieri oportuit. Eodem fere modo Orestes (Aesch. 
Cho. 493) loquitur : — 

7rc&U9 y* <l;(aXic€vroMrt OrjpcvOu^y Trdrtp. 

PlaTONIS Ji^/f. p. 435 A : — 

K<u ra;(* iv aXXrjXa a'K(nrovvT€i kxu rpi)8ovrc9 wnrtp iK irvpcuDV ixXofi' 
\lfai iroiTO'cu/ACv r^ &#cato(rvKi/v. 

Xenophontis Cyr. 2, 2, 15 : — 

irrti l#c yc aw irvp, otfuu, fifov Sv ns ^icrpt^cicv ff ytXtara i(aydyoiTO. 

Theophrasti Ig. I : — 

tri S^ at ycv€<rci$ airrov {tov irvpos) at TrXeZoTou olov ficra jScas* fcot 
y^ ^ fr\rfy^ rtov artpeStv Zoirtp A/i9(i>v, rj OXiiffei kcI irtX-qati KaOdvtp 
ra>v irvp€i(ov. . . . 

Id. -^. 29 : — 

iK fUKpwv yap awLOvruiV Zoirtp vaparlmv fcal 1} ^Xo£ ytyvercu. &o kxu 
ri mjptia. rjj rplif/ti to avro Tovro iroic?. 

Addere licet Theophr. /g. 63, infra, p. 36. 

THEOCRrri ///. 22, 32 : — 

iKpavT€^ S* iirl ^va ftaOvv kcI xrrrrjvtpjov Akti^v 
cvvas T* ioTopvvyro irvptia tc xtpalv ivtafKDv, 
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Apolloni atque Diodori locos i^m supra citauimus (p. 21). 

Senecae Q. N, 2, 22 : — 

Videamus quern ad modum fieri soleat ignis apud nos, duobus 
modis: uno si excitatur, sicut ex lapide percusso; altera si attritu 
inuenitur, sicut cum duo ligna inter se diutius fricta sunt. Non omnis 
hoc tibi materia praestabit, sed idonea eliciendis ignibus, sicut laurus, 
hederae et alia in hunc usum nota pastoribus. 

PuNi atque Festi locos iam supra citauimus (pp. 27, 21). 

LvciANi F. H. 1,32: — 

v<Tr€pw Sk dvoumJouvTCs tov? ^rcupovs rrjv yukv vavv vir€aTrfpiia/i€y, 
airoi Sk rot irvpcui <nnrrpalf€ivr€9 kol dKoicaixmvres SciVvov iK roiv irapovrcov 
liroujvfuOa, 

Scholiasta autem u. wvpeTa hoc loco ita interpretatur : rows 'trvp€KPo- 
A/ras kiOovi. Neque negari potest lapides ex quibus ignis excudi 
solebat nonnunquam wvpeta appellari (u. infra, p. 35) ; nobis tamen 
hoc loco atque apud Platonem, Xenophontem, Theocritum (p. 30), 
uidetur ligni usum rectius esse intellegendum. Verba enim Theocriti 
atque Luciani ad mores antiquos, Platonis et Xenophontis ad usita- 
tum genus dicendi quod ab ultima antiquitate traditum erat, haud 
dubie spectant. Praeterea etiam Gaieni tempore u. irvfrnov instru- 
mentum ligneum perspicue designabat; cf. Galen, i, p. 658 (ed, 
Kuehn.): — 

dmTrrcTcu 8^ irotfua^ xnrb wvpuov koI ipiov #c<u aTV7nr€Loy koX OpvaXXi^ 
KoX vapOtfiy Kol iray o ri &v 6/uuhW "Q (rfpov koI xavvoy* l^dTrrovo'i Sk 
t^Xoya Kol XiBoi wfiparpiPofUvoi, . . . 

SiMPua Comm. ad Arist. Cad, 3, 3, 3 (p. 268, ed. Karsten.) : — 

dTTo 8^ ^u\ctfv irvp iKfiaXkov<nv, to h'tpov $vX.ov tk rpwravcv Iv r$ 
Iripf^ 'jr€piaTp€if>ovT€i» 

Quare autem hoc loco Salmasius et Kuhnius* u. riper pw pro u. 
rpvwavov scripserint, non liquet Nusquam enim apud scriptores 
dicitur Graecos rtperptf eliciendis ignibus uti solere. 

Apud SvmAM scriptor ignotus s.u. irvp€ia : — 

oi 8^ *£AXip^ fcarcXiirov nvpeia kcll B^Ba, 8ovrc9 StVoivi <r#coirov iirofu* 
vw*' 6 Sk rk irvpaa km rov irv/xrov dvCa^a rcii^ iroAcfubis. 



^ Frastra Planckivs (p. 11) u. riprrpov scribit, editione Karsteni quam dUt 
mm consalta. 

' Comtptus est hie locos. 
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His in locis apud scriptores antiques instrumentum ligneum wpuov 
commemoratum reperire potuimus. Quod si recte a grammaticis 
traditum est, aliud erat nomen ad hanc rem pertinens quod nondum 
tractauimus. Nam Scholiasta quidam ad Apollonivm (1.1.) haec 
uerba scribebat ; — 

Sivcvcorxov* oKTi Tov loTpc^ov, TmperpiPoy, ra yap juAa jraperpipov 
•Kol <&7r avrCiv nvp l)3aAAov. trvprjia yap ravrd <fyrf<n ra wpofrrptpofjueva 
oAAi/Aois "wpb^ TO irvp iyyeyvav. wv to ftCF iariv wtmw, o koXcitou 
OTOpcus * Odrcpov Sk irapairXT^wv rpinrayi^, oirtp imrpipovrt^ rf oropct 

OT/JC^OIKTIF. 

Itaque Salmasio (Exerc, Piin. p. 126), Stephano (7>^j. s.u.), 
MoMMSENio {Gesch. des Rom, i, i, 2), Liddeluo atque Scotto 
i^Lcx, s.u.) atque multis aliis' uidetur tabula (ccrxopa) nonnunquam 
Graece trropw appellari. Sed his opponitur testimonium apud Hesy- 
chivm' s.u. oTopevs ita traditum : — 

OTopcvs • yaXi/voTTOios * #c<u to mm. rwt mSfi^pov rpviravov ^/ijSoAAo/iCvov 
^vXov pdfivov ^ U<f>vrj^> 

Sic enim in codice uerba reperiuntur ; recte autem uidit Guyetus 
pro uu. a-iSi^pov rpwravov esse scribenda aArfpov rpxmdvov. Verba igi- 
tur uertimus : — 

<rropevs * is qui tranquillitatem dat ; et lignum arboris rhamni uel 
lauri, quod ferreae terebrae uice (alicui^) inseritur. 

Eodem sensu positum u. ififiaWeLv repperimus apud Plat. I^ot 
343 D, Craf. 414 C. ; cf. [Dem.] p. 1251, 22. Apud Hesychium igi- 
tur u. oTopeus terebram non tabulam significare dicitur, neque apud 
scriptores alios id uocabulum reperire potuimus. Itaque perdifficilis 
est haec quaestio ; pauca tamen, quae poterimus, de ea subiciemus. 

Primvm dicimus u. aropw ab eo quod est arapevyvfu esse deriua- 
tum, ut proprie significet eum qui aliquid stemat ; itaque recte apud 
Hesychium u. yaXrjvowoioi explicatur (cf. iaroprfacv irwrov, HoM. Od. 
3, 158; Theocr. 7, 57; xtX.). Eandem significationem habet u. 
€rTop€arryi quod in epigrammate Sci. Ignati reperitur {A. P. i, 
118): — 

dXX* c5 yoXrprq #ceu <TTop€<TTa r^ idXrjs, 
ov, Xpurrc, — 

1 Cf. Planck, p. 12. 

* Sententiam Hesychi Planckius (p. 15) nullo argumento usus damnare unit 

* Sc. manubrio terebrae? 
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Hactenus recte apud Hesychium explicatur, sed mox additur id 
nomen esse terebrae datum, cui adsentitur Kvhnivs (1.1. pp. 38, 77). 
Non autem dicit quo modo u. oropevs instrumentum ad terebrandum 
factum significare possit ; putat tamen comparationem quandam inter 
terebram et membrum uirile esse institutam (cf. Kvhn. p. 78 sqq. de 
rebus sacris Indorum) ut terebra nomen acciperet a uirili membro. 

Sed non uidet uir doctus ex instruraento (rropct membrum, neque 
ex membro instrumentum nomen accepturum fuisse (cf. u. iaxa-fM, 
(tabula) sensu obsceno dictum apud Aristoph. £g. 1286). Haud 
uero exemplis comprobari potest u. oropcvs ad talia spectare, neque 
instrumentum ad terebrandum factum significare. Scholiastae quo- 
que sententia duobus partibus quasi claudicare uidetur ; nam primum 
u. (TTopcvs actiuum est, ut ilium qui stemit non illam quae stemitur 
(tabulam) significet;^ omnia enim nomina quae syllaba -cvs termi- 
nantur actiue dici solent. Praeterea Theophrastvs (H. /^. 5, 9, 
7, supra, p. 26) tabulam esse TraBrjriKTJv expresse dicit. Deinde 
Hesychius instrumentum arop&i e ligno arboris rhamni uel lauri 
facere iubet; hoc quidem, cum ad terebram spectet, uerbis Theo- 
phrasti atque Plini magis consentit, qui tabulam e lauro esse facien- 
dam nunquam dixerunt. 

ViDEMVs igitur uerba Hesychi et Scholiastae nullo modo ita expli- 
cari posse ut inter se congruant. Quod si nihil certi apud eos reperiri 
potest, fortiter hercule ab iis discedamus. Recte enim nos monuit 
conlega doctissimus u. irropvk nihil ad instrumentum irvptia pertinere 
cum pro eo u. ropew legi oporteret. Hoc enim instrumentum tere- 
brae simillimum significauit ; cf. An/k. PaL 6, 205 : — 

rpvTravd r ivBivrfra koll (oKfjcvra riperpa 
mu yofjLijxtiv ovtol rot wurvpii ropm* 

Cf. Poll. 10, 149; Philyll. ap. Poll. 7, 192. 

PvTAMVS igitur explicationes apud Hesychium et Scholiastam tra- 
ditas e glossa ueteri originem duxisse, in qua u. aropvk pro ropvk ex 
errore erat scriptum ; fortasse hac causa id acciderat quod in exem- 
plare ex quo glossa ilia transcribebatur ante u. ropcvs s littera posita 
erat. Neque mirum est si de u. oropevs, nusquam reperto nisi in 
glossis illis, Hesychius et Scholiasta, rei ipsius imperiti, in errore uer- 

^ Frnstra igitur PLANCKnrs (p. 12) ita interpretatur : das dne war ein flachet, 
IhrrtoF, eine tabula, als Hingebreitetes rropt^s genannt 
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santur. Notum uero est scholiastarum qui Apolloni libros e3q)lica^ 
bant duo esse genera (cf. Bernhard. Grundr, der Gr. Litt. 2, i, 
p. 312, ed. 1857) ; eorum alteri baud multo post illius mortem adno- 
tationes scribebant. Libros enim illos editos continuo omnes mira- 
bantur; cum autem Homeri sermonem imitarentur, multa fuerunt 
quae adnotationibus explicanda essent. Haudquaquam uero illi 
ueteres uocabula quae in ore omnium essent, sicut Trvpeta, tracta- 
uissent. Sed scholiastarum genus alterum, quos recentis appellare 
licet, temporibus multo posterioribus ea quae suae aetati aliena 
essent omnia inlustrabant. Itaque nostra quidem sententia accidit 
ut in adnotatione, quae nunc in quaestione uersatur, utriusque generis 
exemplum reperiamus. Scholiasta enim uetus u. SivokaKov expli- 
cauit; hoc uero apud Homerum solum reperitur (//. 24, 12) ; for- 
tasse igitur scholiasta uetus haec scribebat: SivtveaKov dyrl tov 
iaTp€<f>w. Cetera autem putamus ab interprete recentiore esse 
addita, iam cum instrumenti irvpetbv paene exoleuerat usus. Huius 
igitur auctoritas baud multum ualet. Nunc ad Hesychium nos 
conuertimus. Is quidem saeculo post Christum natum quarto fuisse 
creditur; ei autem nihil uerae sapientiae inerat, sed ex aliorum 
libris glossaria conlegit et lexidia, res taetras, ut ait Fauorinus, et 
inanes et friuolas tamquam mulierum uoces praeficarum. Frustra 
igitur inter Scholiastae et Hesychi auctoritatem diiudicare conemur. 
Videmus tamen hunc quidem uocabuli ropw significationem recte 
tradidisse, ilium autem omnino negotio deesse. Apud Hesychium 
igitur uerba quae u. yaXiyvcwroios secuntur ita sunt transducenda ut 
8.U. ropw legantur ; sed Scholiastae uerbis nihil credendum est. 

Postremo licet addere nullum esse uocabulum Graecum litteris 
crrop- uel (rrpo- initium capiens quod instrumentum ad terebrandum 
factum significet. Aliter tamen primo aspectu uidetur spectare u. 
aropwfjf quod in Lexico Graeco (L. et S.) instrumentum medicorum 
praeacutum significare dicitur. Sed recte in loco Aretaei medici 
(Cur. Morb, Diut i, 2) qui in Lexico citatur, u. aropvinfj emendauit 
Emerius (Aretaei Opera, ed. 1847) ^t pro co nMnc u. ropvn; esset 
scribendum. (Cf. The Extant Works of Aretaeus, Adams, 1856 ; et 
de u. ropvyrj cf. Foesi Oecon. Hippocratis, s.u. ropwcuv.) Nam apud 
Aretaeum de eo instrumento agitur quo aliquid agitatur; id uero 
rof^¥i\ neque trropvyrj appellatur ; cf. Ar. Aues, 78, 79 ; E^. 984 ; 
Poll. 10, 97. Sed de u, <rr6p6vy$ cf. Cvrt. Gr. Etym, p. 213. 
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NvNC uero, quoniam de ligni attritu explicauimus, de duorum lapi- 
dum ignibus eliciendis usu quaeramus. Apud Sophoclem (/%i7. 295) 
hoc primum commemoratur. Exstat quoque apud Punivm {N. H, 
7, 198) fabula de Pyrode quodam narrata, qui e silice ignem pri- 
mum, ut aiunt, excudere docuit. Constat quidem antiquissimis tem- 
poribus ignem hoc modo fieri esse solitum ; hodie quoque Graeci id 
factitant ; cf. Bbnizsaon, irepi rov t&cDriKov jStov rcuv ^^(aimv "EXXi/voiVy 
p. 27. 

iKifHuvovai ^s &a ripr (rvyKpoixrecos 8ix> aKkripiav A/l9o)v. 

llvp€ui etiam lapides quibus eliciendo igni utebantur Graeci non- 
nunquam appellabant; cf. Theophr. Ig. 63, infi^ p. 36; Soph. 
-^7« 35 > infra ; Efym, Mag, s.u. wvpijta : — 

irvpi;ca* rivc$ 8^ Tovq TTvpopoXov^ XiOov^. 

Sed hoc proprie de lignis esse dictum comprobat Theophr. Ig. i 
(supra, p. 30). Romani autem utrum hos lapides igniaria nominare 
sint soliti necne nescimus; bis enim modo, ut supra dictum est 
(p. 27) u. igniaria apud scriptores repperimus. Igniarium lapidem 
tamen commemorat Marcellvs Empiricvs (33) his uerbis : — 

Lapidem igniarium contusum resinae mixtum pro emplastro impone 
ramicoso, statim proderit. 

Lapidum uero usu citius quam lignorum attritu ignis elici potuit ; 
cf. Theophr. Ig. 63 (infra, p. 36) ; Pun. 16, 208 (supra, p. 27). 
Non esset operae pretium disserere de modo quo iis uterentur ; sane 
omnibus constabit conflictu et tritu (Graece vX.i^ et Urpalfu siue 
iK$Xitlf€i) id fieri ; cf. Cic. N. D. 2, 25 : — 

Nam et lapidum conflictu atque tritu elici ignem uidemus. 

Cf. Theophr. Ig. i (supra, p. 30) ; Soph. Phil, 296 (infira, p. 36) ; 
Gal. I, p. 658 (supra, p. 31). 

NvNC de lapidum usu scriptorum testimonia audiamus. 
SoPHOCUS PhiL 35 : — 

avro^Xov y ^xircofux, il>Xavpovpycv rivos 
r€xyrjf*oT (iv8po9) kcu nvpu ofiw roSc 

His uerbis Neoptolemus dicit se irvp€ui uidere quibus Philoctetes 
ignem excudere soleat ; haec autem lapides erant, neque instrumen- 
turn ligneum, ut in Lexico Graeco (L. et S., s.u.) et apud Kvhnivm 
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(1.1. p. 37) et GoELL. {Chariclesy III., p. 89) male explicatam est 
Nam infra (295) Philoctetes ipse ita loquitur : — 

dra irvp &v ov wapvjvy 
dAA* iv werpoun irrrpoy ixTptPuw, fioXii 

Aristoteles {P. A. 2, 9, 10) de leonis ossibus haec didt :^ 

ovTut yhp ix€i ravra o-xXi/pav r^ ffiwriv wot ^(anrccrAtt rvrrrofuiwyf 
K€L$d'jr€p Ik Xidiov irvp, 

Theophr. Ig. 6^1 — 

&^ ri S iK iikv tSKfoy yCyverai wvp€ui Koiirtp ovx IxmfiSiYroi irvpiif Ik 
Sk XtOwv itcwrfSSiVTiK ^rrov yCyverai ; rovro Sk ovk dXriOiSy ^k voWSiv yhp 
yiyvcrai fiaXXov koI Oarrov^ (u. supra, p. 35)* ov luqv dAA* civcp, ^icc^ 
nyv viroAipTcoi^ t^ alrtav Sri to ph^ $vkw €v$vi vircicxaiov !;(« crvyycvuv 
iv(Wo>v r<p Tvpil K&v fi^ trap^ rouyvrov, Sarrov wvpovrajt 8i* dxrOivtuw. 
6 Sk XiBoi OVK ixu '^'''dirfpoi &v. Sco xal r<p ^icm^Scovn xcmifMifMyor 
irpocrayoiMnv. 

Cf. Theophr. -4^. i (supra, p. 30). 

LvcREnvs, 6, 160 sqq. : — 

Fulgit item, nubes ignis cum semina multa 
excussere suo concursu ; ceu lapidem si 
percutiat lapis. . . • 

Verghjvs, a, I, 174 : — 

ac primum silici scintillam excudit Achates 
succepitque ignem foliis. . . . 

Id. G. I, 135- — 

ut silicis uenis abstrusum excuderit ignem. 

Ovroivs, F. 4, 79S : — 

pars quoque, cum saxis pastores saxa feribant, 

scintillam subito prosiluisse ferunt : 
prima quidem periit, stipulis excepta secunda est. 

hoc argumentum flamma Parilis habet? 



^ Planckivs tamen ita scribit (p. 8) : die Griechen bedienten sich in der his- 
torischen Zeit nur der Reibehdlzer. 
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Seneca, Q. N. 2, 33 (supra, p. 31). 
Plinivs,-^ B. 2, 113: — 

posse et (fulmen) conflictu nubium elidi, at duorum lapidom, 
tillantibtis fulgetris. 

Philostratvs, Imi^. 2, 24, p. 849 : — 

NoNNVSy J?. 2, 493 : — 

m Xa$<k ^^ AiHy ^Xioy€p^ iSSiva Ao^^cuw 
Xaiyo¥ •^Kovrtlt mXvSXiP^ avroyoror wvp 
wvfHr€y€¥fp arc ^^Xvs dpaotrerai Sif^nn irirpfm 

Cf. NoNN. D. 37, 59 sqq., infra, p. 40. 



Neqve uero omnes lapides pariter hoc effidunt, sed eorum duo 
genera, pyrites et silex appellata. Pyrites autem est lapis quidam 
in metallis inueniri solitus ex quo cyprium excocunt ; cf. DioscOR. 5, 

143 • — 

wvpCnji cZSo( ion Xi$ov d^* cS x^Xic^ furaXktvtTai. Xtprriw fiirm 
r^ XaXKO€tSi^y €(/)(€pSk Sk cnrtv^pas d^cira. 

PuNivs autem (N. H. 36, 137 sqq.) haec scripsit: — 

In Cypro eum (pyriten) reperiri uolunt metallis quae stmt circa 
Adamanta. . . . Plurimum ignis habent ii quos uiuos appellamus — 
ponderosissimi sunt hi — exploratoribus castrorum maxime necessarii, 
qui clauo uel altero lapide percussi scintillam edunt, quae excepta 
sulpure aut fungis aridis uel foliis dicto celerius praebet ignem. 

Cf. IsiD. Or, 16, 4, 5 : — 

Pyrites uulgaris quem uiuum lapidem appellant, qui ferro uel lapide 
percussus scintillas emittit . . . Himc uulgus focarem petram uocat. 

Hesychivs autem eum lapidem irvpiri&i appellat : — 

irvpins • Xi!9os d^' o5 irvp rocrcroi. 

SnjCEM uero, cuius usus apud maiores nostros frequentissimus erat, 
Vergilivs {A. I, 174; G, I, 13s ; supra, p. 36) atque Isidorvs com- 
memorant. 

IsiD. Or. 16, 3, I : — 

Silex est durus lapis, eo quod exsiliat ignis ab eo dictus. 

Denique in loco Nonni (27. 2, 493 sqq., supra) inter lapides 
duos distinctum est ut mas alter, alter femina appellaretur. Idem 
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fit in loco Antiochi Monachi (1480 c), quo etiam lapides wvpopSKM 
uocantur : — 

wtrwtp oi trvpofioXM XiOoi . . . iay iyyitry r^ &/^fkvi ^ $^X\s, dmirrc- 
Toi vvp. 

Cf. £(ym, Mag. s.u. irupijia (supra, p. 35). Exstat quoque glossa 
in codice I^urentiano Sophoclis i^Phil. 36) quae uocabulo wvpoficXa 
(scrib. mpoPoXa) u. itv/kui explicat. 



NvNC ad tertium ignis eliciendi modum uenimus ; ferro enim lapis 
percussus scintillas emittit, quae fomitibus exceptae ignem praebent. 
Sed rarissimus praeter exspectationem hie usus erat, si scriptorum 
auctoritas in hac re omnino quidquam ualet. Apud Lvcretivm id 
primum commemorari repperimus his uerbis (6, 160) : — 

fulgit item, nubes ignis cum semina multa 
excussere suo concursu ; ceu lapidem si 
percutiat lapis aut femmi ; nam tum quoque lumen 
exilit et claras scintillas dissipat ignis. 

Similiter in eodem libro (314) ita loquitur: — 

ut, lapidem ferro cum caedimus, euolat ignis. 

Sed non dubium est quin multo ante Lucretium intellectum sit ignem 
hoc modo fieri posse ; non tamen dicere audeamus Graecos saeculo 
ante Christum natum quinto id factitasse, cum exempla desint. Roma- 
nos autem clauo uel alio ferro usos ignem e lapide excudere esse soli- 
tos auctor est Plinivs (N, H, 36, 138, supra, p. 37). Eadem fere 
dicit IsiDORVS {Or, 16, 4, 5, supra, p. 37), ex quo etiam discimus 
lapidem esse pyriten ; silice quoque haud dubie utebantur (cf. Ism. 
Or 16, 3, I, supra, p. 37). Chalybis autem in hac re usum scrip- 
tores non commemorant; eum tamen Graeci hodie usurpant; cf. 
Benizeaon, p. 27: — 

iK<fxuvov(n ffnik 3ia rrj^ <rvyKpowr€u>s Svo crKXrjpiav XiOwvy Tf XiBov nai 
)(aXvP<K OV9 ovofiAJCovfTi wvpofioXa. 

His uerbis uidemus silicem una cum chalybe trvpoP^ika Graecos 
recentis appellare, eodem nomine usos quo maiores designabant 
lapides duos quorum conflictu ignis excudebatur. Yen simile esse 
uidetur etiam antiquos silicem una cum ferro wpofioka uocauisse. 
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quamquam exempla desunt. De uocabulo autem wvpiKfioXov haud 
certe scimus utrum silicem una cum ferro an lapides duos significet ; 
tribus enim modo locis reperitur, neque inter signiiicationes duas diiu- 
dicari potest Nam Constantinvs Porphyrogenitvs (D^ Cer. Byz. 
AuL p. 471, 17) inter ea quae in expeditiones militibus sint defer- 
enda haec commemorat : — 

mjpacPoXjov fura loricac* 

Similiter Leo Philosophvs {Tact 5, 4) in reliquo militum apparatu 
wptK^oXa Kcu laaicas includit (de uu. lo-xa atque lauKa inter fomitum 
genera infra disseremus). Cf. quoque Alexandri Aphrodisiensis 
J^od/. 1,38 (Ideler.): — 

ivl rrjs TrapaTpi»lf€<a9 rwv vc^v ^v xufiSivi, irXiyy^s TUcro/AAnyg 1% 
Xcyo/i.cn79 Ppcvr^ koI iicirvpwrttai XeyofUirq^ darpair^, cug M wvpac* 
P6\wv, wploTov 6pia/jL€y rriv Arrpainiv* . . . 

At perperam Constantini locum interpretatur Reiskivs, qui eius 
librum edidil, cum putet u. irvpcx/SoXa instrumentum ligneum 7rvp€ioy 
significare. Eodem modo u. irvptKPoXoy explicat St. Iohn. (He/- 
UneSy 2, p. 123). Sed non est dubium quin Constantini tempore 
qui saeculo aetads nostrae decimo regnabat, eius instrumenti usus 
iam pridem exoleuerit. Recte nobis uidetur uocabulis silice una cum 
chalybe u. irvptK^oXa interpretatus esse uir doctissimus atque apud 
nos grauiter lugendus £. A. Sophocles {Lex. s.u.). 



Hactenvs de tribus modis scripsimus quibus ignis fieri possit; 
restat quartus, ut ex solis radiis eliciatur. Hunc autem antequam 
explicemus magis conuenit pauca dicere de fomitum usu, quos supra 
nonnullis locis commemorauimus. Necesse enim fuit ut scintillae ex 
ligno {wvptlofv) uel lapidibus elicitae in aridissima materia susciperen- 
tur; haec autem fomes appellabatur. Deinde flammae uiribus iam 
confirmatae cremia (u. infra, p. 42) atque stipites iniciebantur. Sed 
haec foris fiebant ; in domibus quidem, cum in fomitibus ignis cales- 
cebaty iniciebantiu* carbones. De his autem nihil dicemus; Theo- 
phrastus enim satis dilucide exposuit quomodo pararentur {H. P. 

S»9)- 

NvNC ad fomitum genera nos conuertimus. Haec constat fuisse 
uaria, aridissimam autem materiem esse oportuit Tria genera com- 
memorauit Punivs his uerbis : — 
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N. H. 36, 138 : — (Pyritae) clauo uel altero lapide percuss! sdn- 
tillam edunt quae excepta sulpure aut fungis aridis uel foliis dicto 
celerius praebet ignem. 

N. H. 16, 208 : — teritur ergo lignum ligno ignemque concipit at- 
tritUy excipiente materie aridi fomitis, fungi uel folionim fadllimo 
conceptu. 

Cf. Verg. a, I, 174 sqq. : — 

ac primum silici scintillam excudit Achates 
succepitque ignem foliis atque arida circimi 
nutrimenta dedit, rapuitque in fomite flammam. 

Tria igitur habemus fomitum genera, sulpur, folia arida, fungos. 
Optimo iure sulpure (Graece 6ww uocatur) utebantur; nulla enim 
res, ut ait Punivs {N, H. 35, 177), facilius accenditur. Lapides 
quoque duo, cum sulpure interstrato sunt inter se triti, celeriter ignem 
praebent; cf. Gal. i, p. 658 (Kuehn.) : — 

c^airrovcn 8^ ^Xoya kcu Xii^ irofxir/M/So/icvoi, /ecu fiaAAoy iv tfciov res 
avroi9 ^iriTTcurcri;. 

Cf. NONN. Z?. 37, 56 sqq. (ed. Koechl.) : — 

^VKOS iptffWVOfUK • • • 



TrvfHTOTOKOV^ Xoxyya^, opcio^os opyava Tfxyv^f 
^fyaycv iK CTKOirfXoio, icou, omroOi <ri^fw.Ta vuctfs 
^itpoOfv ir(irTovT€% itnoTilxravTO Ktpawoi, 
Xcu/rava Otfnrtcriov wvpoi rjyayey, m xcv dm^ 
mpKairp^ <l>Oifi€voio' Aiofik'qTff Sk $€€iif 
d/A^orcpcuv ^XP^^ XiOfiiv fcei^cwvas* 
irvptToroKiiiv ' kqI Xcrrrov ^l^pvOpauoio Kopyfifiov 
Kapifxa aTTO^vcra^ SiSvfuiovt /Luyia;€ Trerpif' 
rpifiiiiv S* tvOa kojL tvSa koI apatvi BrjXw dpaxn 
iyKpv<l>ov avTo\6)(€VTOv &i^€Lpv€ XaLV€ov irvp, 
mpKoiy 8* VTTt^Kev, owrj ttcXcv dy/ota9 vXrj* 

Ad hoc edam referendum est Schol. Aesch. Prom, 384 Weckl. : — 
irora/Aovs 8^ irvpoi^ rav^ Kara SticcAiav pvaKo,^ ^<''^) ^<p^ ^ rJKOvofuy 

iraXai* kox Kara rov9 'Uptovoi XP^^'^'^ '^^'''^ '^^ p-iiroy /Svcvrcc iroAX^ 

8ic^0Cipav xoipvcu oOcv to re 0ctov fcot ra irvpeio. 
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Quartum autem fomitum genus commemorauit Festvs (Pavl. 
Excerp, p. 84, M.) his uerbis : — 

Fomites sunt assulae ex arboribus dum caeduntur excussae. 

Cf. Serv. ad Verg. A, i, 176 : — 

Sane fomites sunt assulae quae ab arboribus cadunt quando inci- 
dtintur, quod foueant ignem. 

Assulas uero Graeci ireXcxi^/iara uocabant; cf. Labb. Gloss, s.u. 
fomes ; Gal. 14, 423 ; Aet. 8, 3. 

Quintum tandem fomitum genus commemoratur apud Festvm (1.1.) 
his uerbis : — 

At Opilius adustas iam uites uocari existimat fomites. 

Cf. Theophr. i^. 63 : — 

Sio jcoi r<p (irvpi) iKinfiMiYn cv^ wtirvpwfUyoy^ irpwrdyownv* 

Ad hoc spectant uerba Clodi scribae apud Servivm (LL) : — 

Fomites sunt astulae ambustae. 

Videmus igitur scintillas primas in lignis iam flammam expertis 
nonnunquam esse exceptas. 

De significatione uu. Ib-ica et (atuca, quae supra commemorauimus 
(p. 39), multum dubitamus. Nam primum apud Pavl. Aeginetam 
(6, 49) haec uerba reperimus : — 

€i<ri Sk amyyw&ij riva <r6fmTa ai Utkoi iv reus ip\xn JCol rous Kopvat^ 
yivofuvoA. 

Fungos igitur, qui sunt uitia quaedam in arborum cortice gigni 
solita (cf. Plin. N, If, ij, 223), hoc loco utkoi significare uidentur; 
his quidem in quercu atque iuglande, ut hodie, praecipue repertis 
milites sicut fomitibus utebantur (cf. Const. Porphyr. supra, p. 39), 
quamquam de hoc usu nihil in Lexico Graeco dicitur. Eiusdem 
uocabuli est forma lauKa quam apud Leonem Philosophvm (supra, 
p. 39) esse diximus ; in codicibus enim haec est forma, sed in editio- 
nibus forma urKa scribitur sine tertia quaedam forma de qua nimc 
disseremus. Nam apud Svtdam s.u. vo-xa haec legimus : — 

vcrjca ' ^ctpcov. #cai (vXxtv iv a> aTrrcroi irvp. 

Non enim recte diceres significationes diueiSas his formis inesse 

^ Rectius fortasse Planckivs (p. 10, adn. i) de hoc uocabulo ita scribit: 
w9wpc0fA4pop ist mit Feuer zubereiteter, kUnstlicher Schwefel. Man untenchied 
nlmlich $t7op Awvpop und vtrvpwfitvoy; cf. Diosc. 5, 124. 
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(cf. SoPH« />jr. Bys. Grk. s-o. unco) nisi apud Aetivm (7, 91) ita 
scriptum cssct : — 

TQ irrtfiuirff rww Kopndimr {uXmt * o KoXmnw wtkk. 

Aetios igitur u. wnoa, iug^dis medullam significare putanity qaam- 
qaam fortasse arnu neque Zam^ scribebat Hand enim multum 
de eius nerbis certe intellegere possumus, cum liber formis semd 
modo, nisi fallimur, descriptos (apud Aldos, a. 1534) multas mendas 
sine dubio exhibeat Pauli autem librum erudite recensuit Gallus 
quidam doctissimus (Briav. 1855), codicibus undeuiginti diligenter 
conlatiSy ex quibus unus modo formam va-Kas praebet.^ Fieri potest 
igitur ut u. UrKHf sine rectius vo-ica scribenda sit, non solum fungum 
sed etiam medullam significet, sed de hoc nihil firmiter adseuerare 
uolumus. 

De fomitum generibtis iam satis dictum est ; his autem, cum aides- 
cebant, parua iniciebantur ligna quae Graeci (v\a icay«sva uel iiucav' 
yuira sine vtrtKHavfiaroj Romani cremia appellabant. Hobiervs quidem 
u. Koyicava utebatur in Od. 18, 308, //. 21, 364 ; cf. script carminis 
ad MercuriuMy 113 ; Theocr. 24, 87 ; Afoll. Rhod. i, 1182. Apud 
poetas autem solos u. Koyxava reperitur ; scriptores alii u. hctcavfui uel 
{nrtKKavfUL eodem sensu usurpabant ; cf. Xen. Symp. 4, 25 ; Arist. 
Respir. 6 ; Soph. /r. 206 (Nauck.) ; Theophr. Ig. 29, 73 ; DiOD. 
Sic. 2, 49, 3; Plvt. 2, p. 651 B. Cremia autem Romani ea ligna 
appellabant; cf. Col. 12, 19, 3 : — 

leni primum igni et tenuibus admodum lignis, quae cremia rustid 
appellant, fomacem incendemus. 

Recte uero u. cremia in ore rusticorum uersari dixit Columella, 
neque minim est quod apud scriptores ceteros non exstat. Domibus 
enim, cum ignis in fomitibus ardesceret, carbones lis iniciebantur 
(u. supra, p. 39) ; itaque cremiis non opus fuit. Haec autem com- 
memorantur in Vu^, Ps, 102, 3, his uerbis : — 

Quia defecerunt sicut fumus dies mei ; et ossa mea sicut cremium 
aruerunt. 

Licet hoc loco ea t:ommemorare quae Romani sulpurata ramenta 
uocabant; haec quidem non sicut ramenta nostra in quiduis fricata 
ignem ultro incendere poterant. Vtilia tamen erant, quoniam igni ex 

* Cf. formas i^x^^^t et %9x>-o% (uide Lex, Graec,'), 
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foco ud quauis flamma alia^ recepto sulpur, quo ad extremum erant 
tincta, facile incendebatur ; unde ramenta lignea, cum ignem conce- 
peranty iisdem modis quibus nostra usurpari poterant. Fomitum 
quoque uice sine dubio nonnunquam fungebantur, praesertim cum 
ex lapidibus uel ex solis radiis ignis eliceretur. Mercis institores 
ea per uias uenditare uel uitris fracds permutare solebant ; cf. Mart. 
I, 41 (42), 4; 10, 3, i-s ; 12, 57, 14; IwENAL. s, 48, cum Schol.; 
13, 14s ; Stat. Silu. i, 6, 73 ; Beckeri Galium^ i, p. 84 (ed. Goell.). 

Nunc uero pauca dicere licet de ea planta quam Graeci vdpOrfKo^ 
Romani narthecam siue ferulam uocabant; haec enim apud omnis 
qui de ignis origine scribunt frequentissime commemoratur. Nam in 
ea planta Prometheus, ut erat fabula, ignem e caelo subreptum serua- 
bat ut hominibus huius usum daret ; cf. Hes. TTuog, 565 : — 

irois "lairerotb 
#cXc^9 dica/iaroio itu/dos TjjkicrKOWov avy^ 

iv KOtki^vdpOffKl, . . . 

Cf. id. op. 50 sqq. ; Aesch. I^om. 109; Pun. N. If. 7, 198. 
Naturam autem huius plantae satis dilucide exposuit Punivs altero 
loco (N. H. 13, 122 sqq.) : — ^ 

Et ferulam inter extemas (plantas) dixisse conueniat arborumque 
generi adscripsisse, quoniam quarundam naturae, sicuti distinguemus, 
lignum omne corticis loco habent forinsecus, ligni autem loco fungo- 
sam intus medullam ut sabuci, quaedam uero inanitatem ut harun- 
dines. Ferula calidis nascitur locis atque trans maria, geniculatis 
nodata scapis. Duo eius genera: nartheca Graeci uocant adsur- 
gentem in altitudinem, nartheciam uero semper humilem. . . . 
(126) ignem ferulis optime seruari certum est easque in Aegypto 
praecellere. 

Quippe ferula, quae a Plinio externa appellatur, hodie circa Phale- 
ricum portum nascitur (cf. Clark. Pelop, p. iii) ; item in Aegypto 
(cf. Pun. 1.1.). De eius autem usu cf. Hesych. s.u. vopA/icoirXi^pa)- 
Tw: — 

r<p vdpOrjKi i^(ptavTO wpoi r^s iK^wirvfrja'as rclv irvpos. 

^ Ex solis radiis nonnunquam incendebantur. Cf. Sen. Q, N, I, I, 8: nam 
apud nos quoque ramenta sulpure aspersa ignem ex interuallo trahunt. 

Inter fomitum genera Planckivs (p. 19, adn. 2), haec conmiemorat; qua re 
autem stramenta non ramenta scripserit, nesdmus. 
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Haudquaquam uero putandum est Hesychium his uerbis dixisse 
ferulam pro fomite usurpari solere; hodie tamen hunc usum apud 
Graecos ea praebet (cf. Clark. 1.1.). Sed male ferulae usum apud 
antiques nomiulli ita explicant; uocabulo enim ^x^onrvpiTcrets fal- 
luntur. Hoc enim non ad fomitum usum spectat, sed, si recte 
uocabuli itHnrvpa supra (p. i6) signiiicationem exposuimus, uu. {onrv- 
fyrfo-i^ atque iK^mrvfyrffn^ proprie dicentur cum ignis carbonibus uel 
lignis ardentibus sub cineribus seruatis succenditur. Horum uice 
igitur non fomitum antiqui ferula utebantur; ignis enim in hac ita 
diu seruari potuit ut alio ex loco in alium transferretur (cf. locos 
Hesiodi, Aesch., Pun. supra citatos, p. 43). Nostra etiam aetate 
ferula hunc usum praebet; cf. Tovrnefort. Voyage du Levant^ i, 
p. 290. 

NvNC DEMVM ad quartum ignis faciendi modum uenimus, quo ex 
solis radiis, cum specula uel pila uitrea sine crystallina iis opponantur, 
is elici soleat. Res ipsa docet multum post ceteros hunc modum 
esse inuentum, quippe cum instrumenta sua priscis temporibus om- 
nino defuerint. Plana enim specula fortasse Homeri tempore in usu 
erant, quamquam nihil de his scripsit poeta ille (u. infra, P* Si) ; sed 
concaua adhibenda sunt quibus ignis ex solis radiis eliciatur. Neque 
crystalla antiqui, nisi fallimur, multum ante diuum Augustum habe- 
bant. Vitrea autem utensilia iam Aristophanis tempore Athenis erant; 
cf. Ar. AcA. 73 sqq. : — 

(cvt^d/icvoi 8c 7rpo9 pCav iwivo/JLcy 

cEicparov otvoy '^Bw> 

Veri simile igitur esse uidetur pilorum uitreorum usu ignem ex 
solis radiis primum esse elicitum, neque praeter exspectationem res 
cecidit. Aristophanes enim, qui scriptorum quos nouimus primus 
hunc ignis faciendi modum commemorat, uitri perspicue meminit 
(cf. Nud, 764 sqq., infra, p. 45). Magis autem conueniet, antequam 
hunc locum tractauerimus, quaerere qua ratione ignis ex solis radiis 
elici possit; quippe duplice, una si repercutiuntur, sicut e speculo 
(dvaKXao-ts), altera si refringuntur, sicut per uitrum translucidum 
(KaTcucAoo-is) } Cf. Arist. J^od/. 11,51: — 

^ In hac re multum labitur Planck ivs (p. 21 sq.)i qui uo. Brennglas et Brenn- 
tpiegel significationes perpetuo confundat. 
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8ta Tt, ctirep ij ^k^ dijp ns ifrxrffmTto'fifvoi iariy <l}€pofi€vrj StoXucroc 
woXXoKii TO (Txljfw., ^ 8' i7X**^» ^7 yiyvcToi wXrfytvTOi tov toiovtov irpos ti 
<rrcpcdv, ov ScoXverot, dAAa ora^9 dicovoficv j ^ Stori dvoicAooris iariVy o& 
jcaroKAao-ic ; 

Vocabulum xaraxXoots hac potestate positum apud Aristotelem 
solum reperitur (cf. /Vv^. 11, 23) ; uerbo autem quod est KarcucXacn 
eodem sensu Plvtarchvs utebatur (2, p. 897 D) : — 

ircpi aA.o> * furaiv rrjs orcXi^n/s koX ttj^ o^ccds d^p 7ra;(V9 xou 6fU;(Xo>8i;s 
iorarcu. cIt' Iv TOvr<j> t^s o^ccds jcara#cA(i)/ien;s Koi evpwo/men/s* • • • 

Contra u. dva#cAaori9 (est Latine repercussus; cf. Pun. N. If. 5, 
35; Plin. £p. 2, 17, 17) multo frequentius apud scriptores reperi- 
mus ; cf. Arist. de Sens, 2, 6 : — 

avroc avTov opf 6 6<^0aX.fi6i, wnr€p koI iv tq dvoucXao'Ct. 

Theophr. Sens, 36 : — 

Kol yap iv v&in koI xoXki^ kclL Ircpocs ?roXXoiS iariv dvcucXomg. 

Cf. Arist. Meteor, i, 7, 8; 3, 2, 7; Theophr. Ig, 73; Evcud. 
ri KaToirrpiKa, passim ; Strab. 16, p. 779 ; DiOD. Sic. 17, 82 ; Cleom. 
2, p. 86 ; Plvt. P/ac. PhiL 2, 20 ; Stob. EcL i, 26. In his quidem 
notandum est non ante Aristotelem hoc u. dFOKXao-is esse repertura, 
nisi apud Plutarchum et Stobaeura uerba ipsa Philolai philosophi 
habeamus. Neque uero ante Theophrastum i^Ig. 73, infra, p. 51) 
quisquam scriptorum quos nouimus ignem ex soils radiis repercussu 
elid posse dixit. 

Vocabulum autem xardicXaais Aristoteles primus usurpare uidetur ; 
Latinum nomen nullum reperire potuimus quo Graecum proprie uer- 
tamus. Multo tamen ante Aristotelem hunc ignis eliciendi modum 
esse notum docet locus Aristophanis i^Nub. 764 sqq.) : ^ 

STP. vjprijK SL(f>dvi<nv 1% Soci;? oxHfMrrd'npf 
wrr avrov oyuoXcfyuv a ifioL 

SOK. irolav rivd ; 
STP. iJStj irapa roicn {fMpfjLOKOTrdjXaL^ r^ XI$0¥ 
TavTTfv (opaxaSy r^ xoX^, t^ Bia<f)avrj, 
^ ri% TO irvp dnrovo'i ; 

SOK. r^ voXov Xcycif ; 
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2TP. lyoiyc. ^^e, ti 8^* &/, d ravrqv XaPiay, 
69rorc ypd<l>oiTO rrjv Sucqv 6 ypofifuxrcus, 
dircDT^o) 0Ta9 ctfSc Trpos rov iJAaok 
rh. ypofifiar iKTrfiqiyA r^s ^fi^ hUrf^ ; 

Hoc quidem loco de repercussu non agitur, cum hie fieri non possit 
si uitro translucido (SuK^vei) utamur, sed refringi soils radii dicuntur. 
Sed ex Aristophanis uerbis plane mdemus id temporis rarissimum 
esse uitnim ; quippe gemmam (r^v XlBov) id appellat. Herodoto 
autem lapis fusus id esse uidebatur ; cf. 2, 69 : — 

dfyn^fULTa re XiOiva xy^^ '^^ x/ovorca k ra cSra ivdtvrt^, 

Cf. Plat. Tim. 61 B; — 

t6 t€ w€pl TTfv vaXov, y€v(K dwav oau re XiOwv xy^^ ^^ KoXdraju 

Cf. Epinic. Mn^s. i, 8 (Meinek.) : — 

ovyKvpKavijaus iv aicv^ X^'^ XiOov, 

Praeterea in Aristophanis loco quem supra (Ach, 73, p. 44) citaui- 
mus uasorum uitreorum usus ad summam luxuriam pertinet. In fabula 
etiam Nubium, cum apud pharmacopolas gemma exhiberi dicatur, eo 
ipso comprobatur rem inter miracula habitam esse; erant enim 
pharmacopolae praestrigiatores meri nee tamen medici (cf. Beckeri 
Charicles^ ed. Goell. 3, p. 59). Haudquaquam igitur recte putandum 
est Aristophanis aetate ignem hoc modo elici solere ; omnibus uero 
temporibus apud antiquos rarissimus erat hie usus, quem doctissimi 
soli intellegerent. Nunquam enim, ut apud nos fieri solebat, homines 
antiqui uitrea in eam figuram quae lentecula uocatiu* conformata 
seeum circumferebant, quibus ignem ex solis radiis elieerent. Neque 
neseii sumus huius formae uitrea Pompeis, Nolae, Mogontiaci e terra 
esse effossa (cf. Marqvardt. Privatl, der R, p. 751, adn. 9; 752, 
adn. i) ; sed haec omnia recte putat Sacken. {MitiheiL aus Oester- 
retch, III, (1879) P* ^5') oculis auxilio esse facta, quibus res quasi 
auctae atque examplificatae esse uideantur. Aliter uero sententiam 
iam dederat Lessingivs {Brief e Antiq, Inhaits, 45) ; cum autem 
scriptores nihil tradiderint quod huic suffragetur, Sackeni sententiae 
nos feuemus. Cf. Sen. Q, N. 1,6, $1 — 

Dixi modo fieri specula quae multiplicent omne corpus quod imi- 
tantur. Illud adiciam omnia per aquam uidentibus longe esse maiora. 
Litterae quamuis minutae et obscurae per uitream pilam aqua plenam 
maiores clarioresque cemuntur. 
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In loco Aristophanis dictum est apud pharmacopolas uitrum esse 
quoddam quo solis radii ita refringi possent ut ignis fieret. Hoc 
uero %x Aegyptiis, qui plurima ante saecula uitri usus peritissimi 
erant (cf. Wilkinson. 2, p. 140, ed. 1878), fortasse ex urbe Naucra- 
tide in Graeciara referri potuit, in pilae figuram conformatum. Haud 
enim ueri simile est id temporis esse cognitum figuram quae lentecula 
uocatur igni eliciendo optimam esse, cum eam rem ne Plinius quidem 
intellexerit. Pilae enim figuram hie quoque laudat {N, H, 37, 28, 
infra, p. 49). Sed, ut supra dictum est, haec omnia Aristophanis 
tempore inter miracula habebantur, neque ante Plinium quicquam 
scriptores ceteri siue Graeci sine Romani de hoc uitri usu tradiderunt. 
Scholiasta autem de Nubium fabulae uersibus haec scripsit : — 

r^ voAov Xrya9* jcarcurxcucicr/ia lariv vaXov rpoxoci^Sy eh rovro 
rcxKourtfcv, oircp iXattf^ "xpiovrt^ jcou ^Aicp $€pfuuvovT€i irpwraycwn OpvaX' 
XlSa KoX a^rrovcnv. SXXo)^ ' vaXov i^/mcis ficv apriio^ ro Ik poravrj% rivos 
KtKavfieyw Kol fiicL irvpos TjjKOficyov ei9 KaraxrKcmfv dyycicDv rtva>v Xtyofuv ' 
(M iroAaiOi Sk ri^v Sui<fMvrj \i$ov, rov IhnoriKlaq Xeyd/mevov Kpvov, ioiKora 
Sc vaXcpb ^Ofirjpoi Sk ovk dSe to ovofjLa, iXXh trap' avrtf koI roi9 dpx^W 
ijktKTpoi fiiy iariVy vaXoq Sk ov, 

Cf. SviD. s.u, vdXrf et Philemon. Z^x. 248, p. 171, qui similia tradi- 
derunt. 

Haec uero quasi ineptiae pleraque sunt habenda; nam primum 
apud Homerum u.^Xeicrpos — uel si rectius rjXeKrpw scribere oporteat 
— electrum non uitrum significat (cf. Bvchholz. Jlom. ReaL i, 2, 
p. 346 ; Plin. ^. ^. 33, 81 ; 37, 31 sqq.). Deinde falsa sunt uerba 
quae secuntur : oi iroAatot 8^ (yaXav cXcyov) rov i&(i>rtK(i»$ Xcyo/icvov 
icpuov. Crystallum enim, quod u. #cpvov sine dubio significatur, priscis 
temporibus omnino erat ignotum (u. infra, p. 48). In aliis Scholias- 
tae uerbis, quae Philemon quoque in Lexico nobis tradidit, aliquid 
certe ueri inest ; haec tamen ad Aristophanis locum non pertinent. 
In hoc enim de olei usu nihil dictum est, neque necesse est ut aliquid 
tale esse propositum putemus. Sed non est dubium quin multo ante 
Philemonem intellectum sit per olei pellucidi guttulam aduerso oppo- 
sitam soli radios ita refringi posse ut ignis in fomitibus incendatur ; 
quippe aquae guttula usus idem conficias. Verum tamen quamquam 
in uerbis supra citatis ueri species inest, in hoc tamen fallitur scriptor 
quod putat per uitrum oleo inunctum ignem elici posse. Non est 
enim in oleo ipso ignea uis quasi innata atque insita, qua solis radii 
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refringantur, sed olei uel etiam cuiusuis liquid! pellucidi gutta per 
figuram ipsam rotundam ad eandem rem quam pila uitrea ualebit. 
Quod si oleo inunctum erit uitrum, nihil tale fieri poterit; dleum 
enim uitro infusum solis radiis obstabit. Satis autem de Scholiastae 
sententia dictum est quae nullo modo ad Aristophanis facetias per- 
tinet. Nunc uero ceteros locos inspiciamus, quibus solis radii ita 
refringi dicuntur ut ignis eliciatur. 

Duos modo reperire potuimus; in utrisque non de uitro tantum 
modo, sed de eo addita aqua agitur. 

Pun. N, H, 36, 199 : cum addita aqua uitreae pilae sole aduerso 
in tantum candescant ut uestes exurant. 

Lact. de Ira Dei^ 10 : orbem uitreum plenum aquae si tenueris in 
sole, de lumine quod ab aqua refulget ignis accenditur etiam in duris- 
simo frigore. 

Haec uero neque obscura neque ad perspiciendum sunt difficilia. 
Est autem locus apud Theophrastvm {^Ig, 73, infra, p. 51), quo 
primo aspectu de uitro agi uidetur. Sed nostra quidem sententia 
uerba a-Ko re ttjs viXov ab homine indocto atque rerum ueterum 
imperito interpolata sunt. Theophrastus enim de repercussu (dwi- 
xAao-i^ Graece uocatur), neque de eo quod Graece KarcucAao-is appel- 
latur nunc disserit. Quod si repercussu ignem elicere, uitro usi, 
uelimus, hoc in speculi forma sit adhibendum. Sed uitrea specula 
antiqui omnino ignorabant (u. infra, p. 50). Itaque cum hoc loco 
de repercussu agatur uu. 6,v6 t€ ttjs v4Xov sine dubio inepte inculcata 
eiecimus.^ 

Crystallorum usum nunc inspiciamus, cum de uitro omnia explicata 
sunt. Hie quoque de eo agitur quod Graeci xaroicAao-iv appellabant. 
Sed difficile esset dictu quo tempore antiqui crystalla primum ui- 
derent. Vocabulum quidem KpvoraAAos Homervs scribit (Od. 14, 
477), sed eo glaciem non lapidem designat; cf. etiam Hdt. 4, 
28 ; Thvc. 3, 23 ; Plat. Symp. p. 220 B ; Arist. -ap. Antigonvm, 
I/is/, Mir, 144 ; Plvt. 2, p. 953 E ; LvaAN. de Hist comer, 19. 
Eodem sensu u. crystallum auctor Priapeorum (63, 6) scribebat 



* WiMMERVS ( Theophr. Opera, Parisii, Didot.) u. kvhCKaaa in refracHonem^ 
nouum atque inauditum uocabulum, transtulit. 
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Hoc uere dicere licet Romanorum Helvivm Cinnam poetam, Grac- 
corum Strabonem lapidis nomen crystalli nobis primos tradidisse; 
cf. schol. IwENAL. 6, 155 : — 

sic et Cinna dicit : — 
atque imitata niues ludens legitur crystallus.^ 

Strab. p. 71 7, Cas., — 

^/Ki Sc jcou XiOtay ^ X^P^ (India) iroXvrcX^ icpvoroXXcov xou iofOpir 
jcctfv vavroiW. 

Neque putamus multo ante hoc tempus lapidem qui crystallum 
uocatur antiquis esse notum ; quippe etenim Plini aetate etiam tunc 
credebant id glaciem esse per annos duratam, unde quoque nomen 
dabant ; cf. Pun. N. H. 37, 23 : — 

non aliubi certe reperitur quam ubi maxime hibemae niues rigent, 
glaciemque esse certum est, unde nomen Graeci dedere. Oriens et 
haec mittit quoniam Indicae nulla praefertur. Nascitur et in Asia, 
uilissima circa Alabanda . . . item in Cypro. 

Nullo autem modo Plinius ita scripsisset nisi ipsius aetate res noua 
atque rarissima esse uideretur ; certe enim uidisset ipsum in sententia 
secum pugnare ; cf. Solinvm, 15, 31 : — 

Putant glaciem coire et in crystallum corporari, sed frustra : nam si 
ita foret nee Alabanda Asiae nee Cypros insula banc materiam pro- 
crearent, quibus admodum calor iugis est 

Verum tamen baud multo post Plinium intellectum est lapidem 
uerum esse crystallum; cf. Ael. ^. -<4. 15, 8; Dionys. Perieges, 780. 
Huius autem usum igni eliciendo commemorat Punivs his uerbis 
(^. Zr. 37,28) :- 

Inuenio apud medicos quae sint urenda corporum non aliter uti- 
lius uri putari quam crystallina pila aduersis opposita solis radiis. 
• Cf. IsiD. Or. 16, 13, I : — 

Hie (crystallus) oppositus radiis solis adeo rapit flammam ut aridis 
fongis uel foliis ignem praebeat. 

Per crystallum igitur solis radii ita refringuntur ut in fomitibus ei 
suppositis ignis incendatur. Denique in carmine quodam Orpheo 



^ Haec fonna quae us syllaba terminator apad Solinnm qaoqae reperitur 
(I5» 39). 
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olim adscripto haec reperimus quae de ciystallo dicantar {Lapid. 

p. 380): — 

c{ yap cb'cp Kftartfioio OiXieK vyfpoi im i^X&yafs Hfxnif 

KtKXofuu avoAivr fuv vrcp ScuStvr mradcuui* 

^bn'op Sy ^cAibco icararrioir avyoforros 

€Ari\ vr€p SaiSufy oXiyvp^ ^jcrhm Toiaiicnra. 

17 f arc Kopi^aXefjf re tftyi; kcu ?riovos vXij^y 

KowvWj hrura Sk irvp 6Xiyoy, fura Sk ^koya woXXijiw 

6fHru ' rriv S^ cl^ ^xiax vaAaiycv€Cs l€pc¥ wvp. 

Nunc autem inter omnis uiros doctos conuenit haec multo post 
Christum natum esse scripta; cf. Bernhard. Grundriss der G. L, 
*> '» PP- 35 9 sqq. ; Nicol. G, Z. 3, pp. 332 sq. Praeterea, si recte 
supra contendimusy hoc quoque licet nobis addere, Orpheum ilium qui 
in poetarum carminibus celebratur, nihil de lapide crystallo sdre 
potuisse. 

laspidis autem usum igni eliciendo eiusdem carminis quisquis erat 
auctor his uerbis commemorauit (p. 389), — 

^re np KpiWoAAog, Sytv wvp^ U <^Xdya w4fLwu^. 

Restat denique ut de repercussu, qui in speculis fieri solet, ntmc 
quaeramus. Fuit olim quaestio magna utrum uitrea specula antiqui 
iam inuenissent necne. Bene atque diserte eam tractauit uir doctus 
Beckmannvs {His/. Inventions, ed. Bohn. 2, pp. 6S sqq.), utnon dubite- 
mus quin diui Augusti aetale nihil de iis sit intellectum. £a uero 
Plinivs commemorare primus uideturhis uerbis (N. If. 36, 193) : — 

aliud (uitri genus) argenti modo caelatur, Sidone quondam his offi- 
cinis nobili, siquidem etiam specula excogitauerat. 

Sed non est dubium quin, si re uera Sidonii uitrea specula excogi- 
tauerint, de quo Plinius ipse dubitare uidetur, non tamen haec in 
usum apud Romanos uenerint ; cum enim de speculis argenteis atque 
aereis copiose is disserat, de uitro omnino silet (cf. N, H, 33, 128 sqq. ; 
34, 160). Itaque Beckmanno uidebatur Sidonios uitro in speculis 
uti conatos, quoniam haec cum metallicis speculis comparari nullo 
modo posse uiderent, a spe inceptoque repulsos destitisse; uitrum 
autem quo in speculis uterentur colons deterioris atque lapidi obsi- 
ano similis fore putauit. Et recte, cum inter omnia specula quae 
Pompeis sunt effossa, unum modo colons liuidi atque caliginosi e 
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uitro factum est (cf. Bull. d. InsHt, 1883, p. 79; Pun. N. H. 36, 
196). 

Sine dubio igitur neque Romani neque Graeci antiqui uitrea specula 
uulgo habebant (cf. Marqvardt. Privatl, pp. 690, 758). Turn demum 
apud Alexandram Aphrodisiensem qui saeculo post Christum natum 
tertio fuit ea certe commemorantur his uerbis {FrobL i, 132) : — 

Sia ri ra vcXiva Karowrpa Xdfiwowriv dyav ; ori cvSo^cv avrOtv xp^ovat 
Kaxrairipfa. 

Permultis uero uiris doctis uisum est problemata ilia ab Alexandro 
Tralliano saeculo sexto esse scripta (Beckmann. /././ Marqvardt. 
p. 758). Itaque uidetur uitri usus nihil ad nostram quaestionem 
pertinere posse. Specula autem metallica temporibus perantiquis 
in usu erant, quamquam de his nihil Homerus scripsit. Scripto- 
rum Graecorum quos nouimus Pindarvs primus ea commemorauit 
{Nem. 7, 14) : — 

ipyois Sk KoXoif iaoirrpov tonfuv cvl <rvv rpAw^ 

Cf frag. Aesch. ap. Stob. Serm, 18, 13 : — 

KoxoirTpov ciSovf ;(aAicoc ioTy ofvo$ Sk voO. 

Plana uero erant haec specula, sed ex concauis speculis solis radii 
repercussu ignem incendere solent Neque nescii sumus etiam ex 
planis, si multa simul radios repercutiunt, ignem incendi posse (u. infra, 
p. 52), sed nunc de unius modo speculi usu disserimus. Concaua 
autem EvcLroES commemorat his uerbis (rwv Karowrpuciav prop. 31) : — 

Ik raiv KoCXtov iyovrpiav irpoi toy tJXmv Tidtyrtav irvp ^{aTrrenu. 

Plvt. dt facie quae in luna esse uidetur^ 23 : — 

KOi yap SKha^ rot yikv icotAa ra>v laoirTpiav €VTOvtoT€pav iroel rrj^ irporf* 
yovyihrtp a.\rfi^ r^v dyojcXcofAcnTV, wrrt /cat ^Xoya« dvaTr^Trav iroXXoicif. 

Pun. N. H. 2, 239 : — 

Cum specula quoque concaua aduersa solis radiis facilius etiam 
accendant quam uUus alius ignis. 

Apvl. Mag. 16 (2, p. 481, Hild.) : — 

cur caua specula si exaduersum soli retineantur appositum fomitem 
accendunt? 

Ad haec quoque spectant uerba Theophrasti quae secuntur (^. 

73):— ^ 

^t fi* diro pkv Tov i^A/ov <^!aq atrrovat rg iyoKXdxra dwo rwv XiCwv-^ 
irvfifuyriown Sk t6 vwacKavfm — &w6 Sk rev nvpoi ovx aimwnVf alrioy ^ 
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re Xeirro^^9€ta icoi ofn <rwex^« yiyverai fiaXXoK (imicXiificvory ro f dSviwrd 
&ot r^ dvofUKOTrjTo, wrrt ro fi^ rep idpouryu^ km tq Xarr6rrfn &atij^ 
pi/OfW di rh iKKav/m Suvaroi Koiav, t6 8^ ovScrcpor l;(oy ov SiWrot. I^««- 
rcroi Sk [dro re r^ v^XovY Ktu dirb rov ;(olXkov km rov diprfapan rpiwaw 
rtya ipyaxr$€yr<av, . . . 

Specula concaua uerbis rpovtiv nva ipyaaOhmav significantur. £o* 
dem sensu apud Cijex)medem (2, p. 86) u. iwiTtxjm/uiroi interpreta- 
mur: — 

6.7r6 likv yap rov trap ^ylv wvpoi ovk htcrn Kar dyoicXooiv wvp Xafiuv, 
diro 8^ T&v '^XiaK&v ^lktiviov hnrexy^pjfvoi. AofijSayo^uicv irvp kot dycucAootir. 

Ad eandem rem spectare uidentur haec uerba auctoris libri qui 
AUegoriae Homericae inscribitur (cap. 26) : — 

Karh, yap dpx^i ovSciro) rrj^ rov irvpo9 )(p^€«ai iwiwoXaCcwnp, SoApwmiL 
ypavucw^ )(aXKoii riatv 6pyaann% Karao'Ktvaxrfiivoii i^ciAxucroKro rons dm) 
Ttav /Acrccopcov tfitpofiivofvi <nrtvOrjpaif Kara ra« fiexnffippCais ivavrui rf 
'^Xii^ ri^cvrcs. 20cy km, 6 UpofitfOofi dr* ovpavcv SulkXoIku r6 irvp 

Hie uero quisquis erat auctor' saeculo post Christum natum primo 
sine dubio ftdt. In uerbis quidem supra citatis multa reperiri possunt 
quae perspicue id comprobant; hoc autem satis dicere habemus 
scriptores qui ante Theophrastum libros nobis tradiderint omnis de 
igne ex solis radiis elicito silere, neque ilium, si de prima ignis origine 
quicquam dizisset, fabulam de Promethei iferula narratam omissu- 
rum fuisse. 

Hactenus de unius speculi usu disseruimus ; quod si hie, ut supra 
diximus, adeo rams fuit ut haudquaquam uulgo intellectus sit, min- 
ime uero apud antiquos etiam doctissimos imiuerse cognitum est 
multis speculis planis eodem tempore adhibitis ligna procul ab his 
posita incendi posse. Archimedes tamen mathematicus inlustrissi- 
mus id fecisse dicitiu*, qui, ut aiunt, nauis Romanas, cum iam Mar- 
cellus oppidum Syracusas obsideret, hoc modo inflammauit; cf. 
Anthemi /rag. 2 {Script R. Mir, p. 156, West.) : — 

Kol yap oi fUfivrjfJievoi irtpl rlay wrb *Apxifn^8ov^ rov Otwrarov KaraxTKGf' 
a^rOhmav icowrpiov ov &* Ivos ifjonrffiwewrav irvpiavy 6XXja, Sia irXooKoiv* 



^ Verba uncis inclusa eiecimus; u. supra, p. 48. 

2 V. NicoL. 2, p. 368; Bernhard. 2, I, p. 163; Zeller. Eclecticism in Greek 
Philosophy, p. 195. 
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Fuerimt autem multi qui haec omnia quasi praue dicta negauerint^ 
cum putant nullo modo id fieri potuisse. Sed errore falluntur; res 
enim, quamquam ita est difficilis ut uix credere adducamur Archi- 
medem eam fecisse, sine dubio tamen effici potest. Nam proximo 
saeculo Buffonius ille, speculis planis amplius trecentis ita coUocatis 
ut omnis solis radios imum in locum, qui a speculis pedes etiam 
ducentos distabat, eodem tempore repercuterent, ligna in eo loco, qui 
ft)cus appellari solet, posita facile inflammabat (u. Bvffon. (EuvreSy 
5, pp. 301 sqq.). Nostri etiam saeculi initio prosperius euenerunt 
experimenta quae Peyrardius, apud Gallos roathematicus clarissimus, 
instituit (cf. (Euvres d^Archimkde^ par Peyrard, pp. 539 sqq.). De 
his uero, cxmi ad artem icaroirrpifciTv proprie pertineant, nihil amplius 
dicemus; quod si quis ea penitus intellegere uelit, ad scriptores 
duos supra commemoratos sese conferat (et u. Iohannem Pet. Van 
Capelle in Annakn der Fhysik, 1816, pp. 242 sqq.; Oetingeri de 
specula Archimedis Diss,, Tubingae, 1725). 

Sed minim certe fiiisset, si Marcellus, imperator callidus, in foco 
illo nauis suas usque adeo coromorari sisset dum omnes combure- 
rentur ; fabulam tamen eam ante Christum natum iam percrebruisse 
credimos. Quamquam enim nihil de ea Polybius, Liuius, Plutarchus 
tradiderunt, non dubium tamen nobis esse uidetur quin Diodorus 
Siculus in opens sui parte iam pridem perdita eam commemorauerit 
Nam in libro quinto (cap. 37), cum forte Archimedis ingenium lau- 
daret, haec addidit : ircpl <Sk #cara ft^o? orav lirX r^v *Ap;(i/ii^8ov9 
i^Xuctav iKBrnikcv iKfufita^ Sie(ifi€v, Libri autem uicesimi sexti in quo 
constat res Syracusanas esse tractatas fragmenta modo pauca nobis 
restant In hoc libro tamen, si Tzetzae uerbis creditur, perspicue ille 
descripsit quo modo Archimedis arte naues comburerentur. Tzetzes 
enim cum de eo multa scripsisset (u. infra, p. 54) expresse dixit id 
Diodori testimonio esse traditum, neque ullam causam uidemus quare 
ei non credi oporteat, praesertim cum sine dubio Diodori totum opus 
in manu habere potuerit. Aliorum quoque scriptorum testimonia 
citauit quinque, Dionis — quem etiam Zonaras auctorem commemo- 
rauit (u. infra, p. 55), — Anthemi, Heronis, Philonis, Pappi. Dionis 
uero operis pars prima omnino periit, ceterorum, Anthemio excepto, 
fragmenta perpauca habemus. Anthemivs autem, qui saeculo sexto 
friit, eius fricti gloriam Archimedi adscribendam esse putauit, ut supra 
iam diximus (p. 52) ; cf. frag. 2, Westermann. p. 153 : — 
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iir€iSvj Sk rrjv *Ap;(i/ii;Sov$ h6$av ovx olov re ^orrt icatfcXciv, airaorty 
6fJLoX,6ywq ioTOfnfdhrroi dk ras vavs twv woKt/wuv &a rStv '^Xtaxiov 
iKavaey dxrCviov* 

In eodem fere loco speculi quod ipse inuenerat Anthemius multis 
uerbis usum explicat. 

Videmus igitur eo tempore plerumque esse creditum Archimedem 
hoc modo ignem incendisse ; multo uero ante Anthemium a Luciano 
et Galeno eiusdem rei mentio facta erat ; cf. Lvc. Ifipp. 2 : — 

roiovrov cucovoftcv rov *Ap\Lfn^v ycvco^cu rots Twv inX€fJLiwf 

rpii/pcif Kara^Xcfavra rg Tcxyrj. 

Galen, i, p. 657, Kuehn. : — 

Kol TOY 'Ap;(t/ii^v ffxiai Sia ru>v TrvpiW ifiirprjavuL rhs rlSty 7ro\€fUw¥ 
rpti7pei9. 

Itaque saeculo post Christum natum altero haec fama iam percre- 
bruerat; turn demum saeculo duodecimo de Archimedis speculis 
Eustathius breuiter, Tzetzes et Zonaras copiose atque quasi uetenim 
auctoritate freti disserebant. Licet autem eorum uerba subicere, ne 
quid in hac re omittamus. 

EwsT.ad//. 5, 5: — 

KaTOJTTpiK'qv Tiva iJL€ikrixavrj<r$ax . . . Kaff rjv 8^ ravnyv {ImOcSw *Apx*- 
fjLT^Srj^ fuv 6 ao<t>u>TaT09 7roA.e/u#ca$ iveirupurt vvja^, cos ola rt$ Kcpavyo- 

TzET. CAi/, 2, lis sqq. : — 

cos Map#ccXAos 8* iLiricrrrja't fioXrjv cicctva« T6(oVf 
€(dy<ov6v Tt KdrowTpoy ir€Kn^v€v 6 ytpwv. 
diro Sk 8tacm;/Aaros {rvfJifiirpov rov KaroTrrpov 
fUKpa TouLvra KaToirrpa $€U rerpairXa ycovtcus 
KLvovfieva AeTrtVt t€ koi run ytyyXvfubis, 
fjitaoy CKCti/o T€$€lk€v dxTivfav rdv '^XioV) 
fuayffi^pivrjs koI $€piv^^ koI xci/icpicaran;?* ^ 
di/aicXcD/i.cva>v Sk koLirov eis rovro twv dxrivoiiA 
i$a<t>is ^pOrj ^o^cpot ?n;po>&/9 rats oXKaai, ^ 
Kol ravras direr €<f>pQxr€v iK fii^Kov^ ro^ofiokov, \ 
ovTo) viK^ rov MapKcAAov rats firjxavais 6 ycpcuv^ 

149 6 AiW KoX Ato8ct>po9 ypd<f>€i rrjv iaropCav \ 

Kol <rvv avroLS 8c fiepLvrprrcu ttoAAoi rov *Ap;(i/ii;S 
*Avdc/uo9 8c irpioriOTov 6 7rapa8o^oypa^os 
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'^pmy KM ^iXoiv, Udmroi T€ #ccu was fii;;(avoyp<£^099 
i( Siyirtp dveyvcoKCi/ACv icaroirr/M#ca9 i^mlfas — • 

ZON. jff/iV. Ifis/. 14, 3 : — 

KaToirrpa yap qiSerai ;(aA.#ccv(nu wopffiopa 6 UpOKkoi, koI ravra ix 
Tov rci;(Ovs ro>v iroXcfUcov vcoiv AiraiMprja-ax Karivavri, tovtois Sk ru>v 
rdv i^Axov dicrivctfv trpoo'PaXjova'iav nvp iKuBfv iKKtpawoSkrOai Kara- 
^Xcyov TOV vrjCrrjv rwv ivavriwv arparov #cat Tci? v^as avras, o iraXai 
TOV * Xp\iyLrfirrfv itrivcvjaxa 6 AiW taTdpi;(rc^ rcov *Po>fuuW rorc TroAxop- 
Kovmav ivpaxowrav* 

Restat denique ut quid nos sentiamus breuiter explicemus ; quam- 
quam enim non dubitamus quin apud Diodorum et Dionem eius rei 
mentio facta sit, horum tamen uerbis credere non possumus. Nam 
earn rem narrant, quae, cum locis temporibusque aequissimis fieri 
possit, in illo tamen homine, omnibus in utroque parte diligenter cir- 
cumspectis, incredibilis esse nobis uideatur. Non tamen, ut putamus, 
scriptores haec omnino iicta nobis tradiderunt Nam sine dubio 
eorum tempore exstabat Archimedis liber quem de speculorum cauo- 
rum usu atque aliis rebus ad artem KarowrpiKijv pertinentibus scrip- 
serat ; cf. Apvl. Apo/, cap. 16 : — 

Cur caua specula, si aduersum soli retineantur, appositum fomitem 
accendunt? . . . alia praeterea eiusdem modi plurima quae tractat 
uolumine ingenti Archimedes Syracusanus, uir in omni quidem geo- 
metria multum ante alios adroirabilis subtilitate, sed baud sciam an 
propter hoc uel maxime memorandus quod inspexerat speculum 
saepe ac diligenter. 

Cf. etiam Theo. ad PtoUm, p. 10 (Archimedis omnia opera ed. 
Heiberg., 2, p. 466), qui Archimedis librum trcpl icaroirrpi#ca>v inscrip- 
tum commemorat; cf. Tzet. ChiL 12, 973. 

Nostra igitur sententia Archimedes in illo libro speculorum usum 
eliciendis ignibus tractauitj fortasse dixit machinam quandam ab 
ipso esse inuentam qua lignum procul a speculis positum repercussu 
incendi posset, nonnuUis additis quibus Diodori Dionisque mentes ita 
feUebantiu- ut crediderint eum re uera contra hostium nauis speculis 
usum esse. Fortasse etiam ante illos eadem causa iam fabula per- 
crebruerat. Sane Buffonius putabat speculum suum in bello usui fore 
(cf. CEuvreSj S> P- 377)> sed nunquam haec res accidit. Scriptores 
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autem ceteri, Polybius, Liuius, Plutarchus aut ilium librom forte non 
uiderant, aut si uiderant uerba recte interpretabantur. 



Postremo quaestionem perdifficilem instituemus, quo modo apud 
Romanos incendi sit solitus ille ignis Vestae sempiternus. De eo 
enim scriptorum testimonia primo aspectu inter se dissidere uidentur, 
neque quisquam rem satis diligenter inuestigauit. Omnibus quidem 
notum est prodigii loco haberi, quod hostiis maioribus procurari de- 
beat, si ignis Vestae casu sit exstinctus (cf. Liv. 28, 11, 7; Dion. 
Hal. 2, 67) ; sed pauci fortasse erunt qui intellegant eum Kalendis 
Martiis quotannis nouum incendi esse solitum. Id tamen compro- 
bant Ouidius et Macrobius his uerbis : — 

Ovm. F. 3, 135-136, 141-144 : — 

Neu dubites, primae fuerint quin ante Kalendae 
Martis, ad haec animum signa referre potes. • • • 

Vesta quoque ut folio niteat uelata recenti 
cedit ab Iliacis laurea cana focis. 

adde quod arcana fieri nouus ignis in aede 
dicitur, et uires flamma refecta caput. 

Macr. S. I, 12, 6 : — 

Huius etiam prima die ignem nouum Vestae aris accendebant, ut 
incipiente anno cura denuo seruandi nouati ignis inciperet. 

Domibus autem priuatis ignem nouum eo die de aris Vestalibus 
incendi esse solitum auctor est Sounvs (i, 35) : — 

Romani initio annum decem mensibus computauerunt a Martio 
auspicantes, adeo ut eius die prima de aris Vestalibus ignes accen- 
derent. 

Quotannis igitur Vestae ignem accendebant. Scriptores autem 
non nobis tradiderunt utrum ex ignis ueteris igniculis seminibusque 
nouus incendi soleret, an hunc more maiorum terebrando elice- 
rent.^ Quod si humana neglegentia uel dis aliquid portendentibus 

^ Nobis quidem recte putare uidetur Iordanvs {Der Tempel der Vesta; Bero* 
lint, 1886, p. 61 et p. 80) anno incipiente uirgines Vestalis in atrio sue ignem 
nouum incendisse quern eodem die in templum ferrent. Non autem dicit quo 
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is erat exstinctus, hand dubie putes futurum fuisse ut hoc modo 
accenderetur. Romani enim in sacris publicis priuatis omnia quae 
ex patribus acceperant religiosissime seruabant, ut in his res nouas 
uix reperire posses. Recte igitur testimonio quod est apud Festum 
(u. supra, p. 2i) recepto rem in nullam quaestionem uocaremus, 
nisi multis uiris doctis uideretur Plutarchus (u. infra, p. 58) di- 
cere ex solis radiis repercussu ignem sempitemum incendi solitum 
esse. Primo quidem haec inter se repugnare non uidentur ; putaue- 
runt enim uiri doctissimi Ruhnkenius, Klausenius, Preunerus multis 
cum aliis (cf. Prevnervm, Hestia- Vesta y p. 284, et adn. i et 3)* 
Festum de ueterum more, Plutarchum de eo qui ipsius tempore 
exstarety perspicue disserere. His quidem nos ipsi olim adsensi 
credebamus baud multo ante Plutarchum rem nouam esse institu- 
tam quae ab duarum causarum altera originem ducere posset ; nam 
si ex more Graecorum esset facta, saeculo ante Christum natum 
primo incepisse, quod si ad solis cultum dei spectaret, baud multo 
ante Traianum imperatorem eam factam putabamus. Quamquam 
enim diui Augusti et Neronis capita corona radiis distincta in nummis 
omata uidentur (cf. Cohen. Monnaies de rEmpire^ i, tab. 4, 278, 
481; tab. II, 149, 214), solis tamen dei cultus Traiani demum 
tempore penitus inueterauit Est autem apud lulianum impe- 
ratorem (u. infra, p. 61) locus, qui Plutarchi uerba confirmare 
nidetur. 

His quidem causis atque uirorum doctorum auctoritate nobis ohm 
persuasum erat uirgines Vestalis — quo tempore dubium est — anti- 
quo more terebrandi repudiato, ex solis radiis repercussu ignem sem- 
pitemum eUcere coepisse, neque multum cura nos sollicitabat quod 
de testimonio apud Plutarchum tradito Iordanvs {^Der Tetnpel der 
VesUiy p. 80) et Marqvardt. {Rdmische Staatsw, IV, Das Sacral- 
wesen, p. 342) omnino silebant. Sed recte silebant, ut nunc putamus, 
quod nulla fides uerbis apud Plutarchum repertis ab his habebatur, 



modo nonum ignem incenderint; fortasse ignis in atrio primmn exstinctus ex 
eo noans incendebatar qui in templo flagrabat, deinde ignis templi exstinctus ab 
eo renouato accendi solebat. Hoc enim modo ignem optima fide reseruent sem- 
pitemmn. Hand recte tamen Iordanvs contendit (p. 80) supplicii causa esse 
constitutum at terebrando uirgines ignem casu exstinctum elicerent; fuit enim 
fitus priscae retigionis non poena. 
^ Cf. Planck, pp. 22 sq. 
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errore uero et nos et illi decepti eramus. Nunc locum Plvtarchi 
inspiciamus qui in Numae uitae continetur capite nono : — 

"Sofjuf yap ^ Kol Ttpf Ttav *E<ma8<av irnpOevwv KaOiipuHnv kclL oX(i>s rr^ 
irtpl TO "JTvp TO oBdvarovy o ffivXarrovo'iv avTcu, OcpawtCav t€ koI rifirjv 
dwoBi^oaa'LVy art tlk KaOapav koI 3.if>$apTOv rrp^ rdv 'irvpoi owrtav ajcrfpdrois 
Kol ofuavTois 7rapaTi$€fi€vov (napxunvy citc to axaprrov kcu, dyoyov tq wop- 
Otviq. <TwoiK€Wuvro^, ^Eyru TOt rrj^ "EAAaSos ottov trvp da-fitOTOv iartv, 
iis ILvOol Kol *A&qvrjatv, ov trap$€yoij ywauccs Sk ir€'iravfi€vcLi ydfiwiv ^xpvat 
T^ ciriftcXciav [cotv Sk viro Tvxf^ rivos iKkiinj, KaOdwcp *A$ijvrf(n pkv 
itrl TTJi *Apurrto>vos keycTajL rvpawCSo^ Airocr^eo^voi tov Upov Xv^vov, cv 
AcX^is Sk TOV vaov KaTawpTfO-O^vTo^ xnro MrjSoiv, irepi Sk to, MiOptjSaTUca 
Kol TOV ifJLfl>v\iov 'Ftafjuutov wokcfioy dfw. Tcp ^tDfiiS to irvp riffHivC<T$ri, ov 
ffKuri Sctv Atto €T€pqv irvpoi ivaika^oL, Koivov Sk wouiv koX vcov droTTTOvras 
Airb TOV ^Xtbv <t>k6ya KoBapav koI dfuavrov. 'E^aTrrovox Sk frnKurra T0i$ 
a'Ka<f>€iois, a KaTaaKtvaierca pkv diro irk€vpd<s laoaK^kov^ 6p0oymviov Tpi- 
ydtvov Koikaiv6pj€va, awvoiu 8* ets iv ix tjjs irtpiffitpdas KtvTpov* *OTav 
olh Oitriy tvavTuoLV kd/Sri trpoi tov rfkiov, ioart tois avyhs iravTa\66€v dva- 
KOirrofiivaq dBpot^caBoL koI <TVfiwk€K€a$ajL trcpl to Kcrrpov, avrov t€ &a- 
Kpiv€t TOV d€pa AcTTTwo/xevov KCU TO, KOv^oraTa KCU (rfporaTa Ttav 
irpo(m$€fi€V(av o^cu>9 dvaTirct #caTa ttjv AvTtptunv, alafm koI irkyfyvp^ 
wvpwSrj Tfjs avyrj^ Aa^ouo^*] '^vuh. pJkv ovv ovSkv \nr6 tIdv ItpSiv 
Trap$€viov dAA* rf to daficarov iK€ivo ffipovputrBax irvp vofiiiovariv* Hvtoi 
Sk dvol Tiva ifHUTiv oBtaTa T0i9 oAAois Itph. Kpinrrofieva, ircpl a!v oou 
Kol irvOia-Oax koX ^paxrax OtpxTov iv Tif Kafukkov ^t<p yeypaTTTau 

Nobis quidem haec uerba cogitantibus nihil fuit subsidii in alio- 
rum scriptis quo plurimas quaestiones soluamus. Nam primum 
unus homo ^ Plutarchi librum de Numae uita inscriptum adnotation- 
ibus inlustrauit, deinde lordanus et Marquardt., cum huic loco 
nullum auctoritatem adscribant, causas tamen non dicunt quibus 
adducti taceant. Nos igitur quid sentiamus paulo longius oportet 
dicere. 

Primis in uerbis de quibus nunc agitur nihil uidemus quod in sus- 
picionem ueniat; Ciceroni quoque opinio fuit Numam Pompilium 
uirginum Vestalium religionem statuisse {de Re Pub, 2, 26) ; prae- 
terea altero loco Plvtarchi ipsius {Camiii. 20) haec confirmantur. 

^ Erdmannvs, cuius libellum {Plut, Numae aliquot capita commentariis in* 
lustr,, Wittenberg. 1874) uidere non potuimus. 
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Deinde sententiae quae sequitur fides habenda est; lucemae enim 
sacrae quae Athenis fuit custodem fuisse feminam Plvtarchvs altero 
loco dixit (SulL 13), cui adsentitur Prevnervs {Hestia-Vesta, pp. 191, 
264, 270, 287) ; illam Graeci ic/[>o<^avri&i appellabant (cf. Plvt. Lc; 
C. I. G. 432, 435). Hactenus igitur merito ac iure uerbis credas 
quae apud Plutarchum hoc loco reperiuntur, sed ea quae secuntur 
fraude ac dolo certe non carent. Negatur enim si quando ignis ille 
sempitemus exstinctus sit, ut locis qui comroemorantur interdum 
accidisse dicitur, alio ex igni fas esse hunc incendi, sed nouum ex 
sole ipso, scaphiis siue uasculis adhibitis, esse parandum. Vix quidem 
adducitur Preunerus ut his quasi ueris dictis credat ; credit tamen, 
aliorum sententiis adsensus quos in adnotatione sua laudat (u. supra, 
p. 57). Praeterea hi putant uu. ircpl 8^ ra Mid/M&iri#ca . . . i^^vurA; 
ad uirginum Vestalium cultum esse referenda,^ quibus ei adsentiuntur 
qui Plutarchi librum in linguas Anglicam, Germanam, Gallicam, Itali- 
cam transtulerunt ; hi enim omnes praeter unum' in textum u. Romae 
inculcauerunt, quod Graeco abest. 

Sed ualde miramur quod nulla diligentia adhibita rem tam negle- 
genter dimiserant ; quod si aliter fecissent, multa fortasse his in uerbis 
repperissent quibus maxime diffisi essent. Nam primum etiam si uerba 
quae iam modo commemorauimus ad res Romanos partinerent, &lsa 
essent habenda ; nihil enim apud scriptores alios de Vestae igni his 
temporibus exstincto reperitur traditum; hoc uero, si accidisset, 
certe commemoratum esset, cum inter maxima prodigia haberi sole- 
ret. Deinde felso dicatur uirginum Vestalium aram periisse, cum 
notum sit ab anno ante Christum natum centesimo quadragesimo 
octauo ad Neronis imperatoris tempus Vestae templum et atrium 
Integra esse seruata (cf. Iordan. Topographie der Stadt Rom, i, 2, 
pp. 421, 426 ; jDfr Tempel der Vesta^ pp. 7, 25 ; Prevner. H.-V. 
p. 250). 

Sed prorsus negamus quicquam hoc loco esse scriptum quod ad 
Vestae cultum pertineat, cum huic ipsa conlocatio conformatioque 
uerbonim obstet. Haec enim si recte intelleges, uu. 'Aftyviyo-i /liv 
opposita esse uidebis uerbis Iv AcX^i? 3c, quae illis quasi respondere 
uidentur; uerba autem ircpi 8c ra . . . rif^vUrBt) uerbis AcX^« 8i 
acriter instant, neque ab his uUo modo diuelli possimt, si certa emen- 



1 Cf. Planck, p. 23. » A. H. Clovgh. 
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date loquendi regula dicuntur. Hoc loco igitur de rebus Graeds 
non Romanis scribitur ; uerba tamen, eis quae ad res Atheniensium 
spectant omissis, omnia tantae perfidiae sunt, ut haec nullo modo 
putare possimus a Plutarcho ipso esse scripta. Imperite enim ab- 
surdeque sunt pleraque iicta ab homine qui haec ex aliis Plutarch! 
locis demendo, mutando, interpolando hue transtulit. Nam multis 
locis apud scriptores antiquos huic similibus soUicitabantur homines 
ad fraudem callidi, qui, doctrina d.efecti abundantes audacia, nodos 
difficilis iunxerunt quos soluere nos oporteret. Astute tamen ab Aris- 
tione incipit, neque in hac re quicquam mentitur. Sacram enim Mi- 
neruae lucemam tempore Aristionis olei penuria esse exstinctam 
Plvtarchvs ipse altero loco nos docet {Suil, 13. Cf. Hertzberg. 
GeschichU Griechenlands unter der Herrschaft der Rdtner^ i, p. 367). 
Sed omnia quae de igni Delphico secuntur ueritate plane carent 
Haudquaquam enim templum a Medis incensum est. Nam etiam si 
Herodoti auctoritatem (8, 37 ; 38) reiceremus — id quod nullo modo 
facere uellemus — parui tamen ad rem hoc ualeret, cum incredibile 
esset si de tanta calamitate scriptores omnes tacerent. Fuit enim Del- 
phis focus communis totius Graeciae (cf. Plvt. Arist 20 ; Prevner. 
H,'V, 128 sqq.), quo ignis sacerrimus semper ardebat; ab hoc uero ad 
louis Eleutherii aram post Plataicum proelium statutam Euchidas Pla- 
taeensis ignem attulit, iam cum ignes in patria sua a barbaris con- 
taminati essent (cf. Plvt. /V5.). Praeterea Pausanias expresse dixit 
Delphis templum quod aetate sua exstaret ab Amphictyonibus sae- 
culo ante Christum natum sexto esse aedificatum (cf. Pays. 10, 5,y?«.)* 
Is igitiu- quisquis erat scriptor qui Plutarchi librum corrupit in his 
falsa tradidit. 

Deinde uerbis quae secuntur fides omnino deest. Nihil enim apud 
scriptores alios de ara Delphica euersa atque igne exstincto reperire 
potuimus, neque, ut putamus, si ea accidissent, testimonia deficerent 
Nobis quidem uidetiu: scriptor qui haec interpolabat, a Sullae facto 
quodam — utrum dolo an inscitia nescimus — omnia deduxisse. Sulla 
enim bello Mithridatico, quo tempore cum Mario instabat bellum 
ciuile (fl-cpi Si TO. Mi$pi8aTLKa koI tov €fjL<fivX.tov *P<tf/LuuW TToXtfioy), cum 
pecunia sibi opus esset multa, Amphictyones coegit ut dei dona, quae 
in templo essent, omnia ad se mitterent. Id uero Plvtarchvs ipse 
dicit {Su//, 12 ; cf. DiOD. Sic. frag. lib. 38, 7, t 5, p. 169, Dind. ; et 
Pays. 9, 7, 4) . Ex his igitur scriptor ignotus ilia finxit quae apud 
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Plutarchum nunc leguntur. Videmus autem de rebus Graecis non 
Romanis eum disserere, Plutarchi uerbis seductum quae de uiduis 
lucernae sacrae custodibus scripta erant. 

Praeterea uerba quae secimtiu- quibus dicitur ignem exstinctum ex 
soils radiis esse eliciendum ab eadem manu putamus esse interpolata. 
Haec enim etiam si a Plutarcho ipso scripta essent nullo modo ad 
Vestae ignem spectarent, cum uerbis iirti rot rrjq 'EXXdBoq . . . rrp^ 
i7nfi€X€ULv artissime essent adstringenda. Deinde si hoc loco de uir- 
ginibus Vestalibus loqueretur, exer^pla ignis exstincti ex historia 
Romana (cf. Plvt. Cam. 31) non Graeca hausisset; aliter tamen 
uidemus esse factum, ut non dubitemus haec omnia (*Eav Sk wrb 
rvxn^ . . . T^s avy?? XajSouoi/s), quae ad re's Graecos pertinent, e glos- 
semate mero in Plutarchi textum esse recepta ; cursum enim dicendi 
refrenant et calorem cogitationis mora exstinguunt. Negamus igitur 
hoc loco quicquam de Vestae igni nobis esse traditum ; uerbis autem 
quae apud Festum reperta supra commemorauimus maximam fidem 
habemus. 

Neque his obstant nostra quidem sententia uerba Ivliani {Orat ad 
SoUm regent^ p. 155 A) quae secuntur : — 

tri crot PcvXm irepi twv avroiv <t>paa'it) T€Kfirfpioy rov No/ia tov fiaat' 
Xcctff ipyov; cLr^corrov c^ i^Axov ff^vXarTovci <^Aoya impOevoi trap '^fiiv 
itpai Kara roL9 Sca^pov? ciyxi$, ax {sc, horae) ^ ro ycvofuvcv [yiro 
TTJ^ atk'qvTf^'] 7r€pi rrfv yrjv xnrb tov $€ov irvp ^vXarrowriv. 

lulianus enim imperator, qui ipse Solem atque Mithram deos 
religiosissime coluit, in hanc orationem omnia diligenter conlegit 
quae Solem deum honore augerent; uerum in eo ipso nonnuUa 
subest suspicio ne superstitiosus ille et paene fanaticus eis quae non 
sunt credenda argumenti studio incensus crediderit atque falsa pro 
ueris nobis tradiderit. Hoc uero praetermittimus quod dicit a Numa 
rege esse institutum ut Vestae ignem ex solis radiis eliciatur, id quod 
nullo modo Numae tempore fieri potuit, cum, si recte supra contendi- 
mus, nihil de hoc modo ignis eliciendi id temporis intellegeretur. 
Nam si re uera luliani aetate ignis Vestae hoc modo Romae incen- 
debatur, sine dubio credebant homines temporibus antiquissimis id 
moris esse institutum. In hoc tamen maxime deceptus esse uidetur, 
quod dicit quattuor (Kara ras &ui<f>6povq Zpa^) esse uirgines quae tem- 
pore suo {vap* ^fuv) ignem sempitemam custodiant Notum uero 
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est a Numa ipso uirgines esse captas quattuor numero (Dion. Hal. 
2, 67 ; Plvt. Num, 10) ; postmodo tamen, utrum a Seniio Tullio an 
Tarquinio Frisco incertum est, duabus additis sex erant usque ab eo 
ad Plvtarchvm {Num. 10 ; cf. Dion. Hal. 3, 67 ; Fest. p. 344), 
neque aliquam esse causam uidemus cur istum numerum ad luliani 
tempus retentum esse non putemus.* 

Haud multum igitur de modo ignis Vestae eliciendi ualeat eius 
auctoritas qui uirginum Vestalium etiam numerum non recte tra- 
diderit; non sane Festi testiiyonium luliani uerbis adducti rei- 
cimus. Verum tamen fieri potest ut nihil de Roma urbe sed de 
Byzantio his uerbis res agatur. Quamquam enim de hoc scriptores 
nihil nobis tradiderunt, non tamen dubitamus quin luliani quidem 
tempore Vestae ignis Byzanti fuerit; fortasse lulianus ipse eum ab 
imperatoribus Christianis neglectum primum ibi incendit, quattuor 
uirginibus quae custodirent captis ut numerum antiquissimum reno- 
uaret. Fortasse quoque ille, qui Romam nunquam erat profectus, 
nouum morem ignis ex solis dei radiis eliciendi instituit Haud 
tamen negamus fieri posse ut Graecorum more, de quo mox infra 
scripturi sumus, uirgines Vestalis Romae saeculo ante Christum 
natum primo (u. supra, p. 5 7) ignem elicere doctas esse,' quamquam 
de hac re scriptores omnino tacent. 

QvAMQVAM uero minime credimus uerba apud Plutarchum scripta 
ad Vestae ignem pertinere posse, restat tamen ut rationem ignis eli- 
ciendi ibi commemoratam exploremus atque exponamus. Scriptor 
enim quisquis erat dicit uas quoddam excauatum ad flammam ex solis 
radiis excipiendam aduerso soli esse oppositum, quo facto radii in 
uas ad locum qui focus appellatur ita repercutiantur ut fomites ibi 
positos statim inflanhment. 

Sed minim est quod omnes fere qui hunc locum explicare uel in 

^ Haud sane nescimus saeculo post Christum natum quarto, quo saeculo lulia- 
nus fuit, uirgines Vestalis, una addita, septem fuisse numero (cf. Vetus orbis 
description ed. Gothofred., p. 4, et Ambros. Ep. 18, locos a Prevnero (p. 270) 
laudatos, qui tamen de hoc loco luliani silet). Videtur tamen post lulianum 
hoc esse factum (cf. Prevner., p. 270, adn. 6) ; quod si illius tempore iam erant 
septem, nihil de hoc lulianum intellexisse uerba Karhi raf Sia^6povs &pas compro- 
bant; tempora enim anni in eadem oratione (p. 148 d) quattuor, neque at Gale- 
Nvs (s, 347), septem computat. 

2 Ad hoc fortasse spectat u. erai apud Festvm. 
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linguas suas uertere sunt conati, de honim uasorum forma inter se 
differunt, neque quicquam ex lis certum intellegi potest, ut uasa his 
similia efficiantur. 

Primum enim Ivstvs Lipsivs in libro de Vesta et Virginibus Fes- 
taUbus Syntagma inscripto sententiam suam tabula quoque addita 
exposuit. Nam uas quoddam in coni iiguram confonnatum con- 
struxit, id quod re uera ex aequicrurio triangulo rectiangulo effici 
potest (cf. EvciJD. EL 11, def. 18). Deinde quoniam in integro 
cono ignem repercussu fieri non posse putabat,^ eius apicem abscidit, 
cum putaret solis radios in focum extra conum positum repercuti 
posse. Sed deceptus est uir doctus; id uero accidet si conus ex 
triangulo rectiangulo nee tamen aequicrurio erit factus; tum enim 
radios bis repercuti oportebit, id quod in Lipsi cono fieri non po- 
test Plutarchus autem triangulum fuisse aequicrurium diserte dicit 
Sententiam tamen Lipsi multi uiri docti errore decepti secuntur. 
Ceterorum autem sententias peruersas uel obscuras hoc loco com- 
memorare operae non pretium est; eorum etiam qui ante septem 
annos Hutarchi libros in sermonem Anglicum uertebant (Stewart. 
et Long, i, p. 109) uerba non intellegimus. 

Restat denique ut exponamus quid nos de hac re sentiamus; uerba 
autem Plutarchi iterum subicimus ut plane uideas quae interpretari 
conemur : — 

c^airrovot 8i fJudXuTra roif aKatftuoi^, a KaTacrKCvaferai fikv Atrb irXevpais 
UroaKtXm 6p6oyw¥iov rpiyiavov KOiXoLiv6fi€va, avwtva 8* cl$ tv c#c rrj^ 
W€pl4i€p€Uli K€irrpov. 

Primum dicimus hoc loco praepositionem dro eodem modo quo 
fere U usurpari ; cf. Hdt. 7, 65, Atto ivXav ir€7roirjfi€va ; Aesch. Ag, 
970; Soph. TV. 704. 

Nunc utile erit VrrRWi locum conferre (9, 9, i) quo de solariorum 
genere quodam disserit : — 

Hemicyclium excauatum ex quadrato ad enclimaque succisum Bero- 
sus Chaldaeus dicitur inuenisse. 

Huius quidem generis exemplum proximo saeculo Tusculi repertum 

1 Sed frustra; uir enim docdssimns huius conlegi Physicorum professor conum 
hnius figurae integ^ram ex plombo albo faciendum benigne curauit, quo usi ignem 
ex solis radiis elicere potnimiis. Non tamen putamus Plutarchum his uerbis coni 
fignram designare aoloisse. 
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in tabula quarta (p. 14) depictum exhibemus (c£ Rich. Diet Ant 
s. u. hemicyclium). Eius autem in parte excauata talis erat inclinatio 
ut caeli declinationi — enclimati — quae Tusculi esse uideretur accu- 
rate conueniret. Haec quidem solaria a Martiano Cafella (6, 597) 
scaphia uocantur. Scaphia ((rica<^cca) etiam Plutarchus ilia uasa in 
igni eliciendo adhibita appellat ; haec autem dicit ex aequicruri tii- 
anguli rectianguli latere fuisse excauata. 

Verum tamen Vitruuius, cum quadratum dicit, solidum tamen quod- 
dam, ut in tabula nostra uidere licet, perspicue intellegit; huius autem 
superficiem animo solam sibi fingebat. Eodem modo Plutarchus, 
dum superficiem commemorat, de solido quodam nostra sententia 
disserebat. Id uero erat prisma, cuius superficies atque basis aequi- 
cruriis triangulis rectiangulis sunt comprehensae (cf. tab. V, p. 14). 
Scaphium igitur ex latere quod AB linea in tabula designatur ita exca- 
uatum est ut eius inclinatio ad caeli declinationem quae Romae esset 
accurate conueniret ; curuatura etiam scaphii — crvircua . . . icckt/kw— 
sine dubio ea fiiit quam nunc parabolam appellare solemus, optimam 
igni eliciendo. Ex triangulo autem excauari scaphium ritus morisque 
sollemnis fuit cum triangula inter res arcanas haberentur; ex his 
quidem elementa rerum ilia quattuor principio excreuisse Plato 
docuit {Tim. p. 53 C. sqq.). A Graecis igitiu*, ut supra dictum est, 
Romani hunc ignis sempitemi eliciendi modiun accepisse potuerunt 
De metallo autem ex quo scaphia excauentur scriptores nihil nobis 
tradiderunt. 

Haec habuimus quae de ignis eliciendi modis dicenda putaremus. 



ON THE ORIGIN OF THE CONSTRUCTION OF ov fiij 

WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE AND THE FUTURE 

INDICATIVE. 

By W. W. Goodwin. 

THE origin of the construction of ov fii; has never been satis- 
factorily explained. While there is a general agreement as 
to the meaning of the two forms of expression in which this double 
negative occurs, that (i) ov firj yivrjTai or ov firj ycnycrerat is // wi// not 
happen, and (2) ov /i^ Karafii^a, is do not come down^ there is great 
diversity of opinion as to the manner in which these meanings are 
obtained from the Greek expressions, and still greater as to the origin 
of the constructions themselves. Most scholars have explained ex- 
pressions of denial with ov /iij and those of prohibition on entirely 
different theories, which involve different views of the functions of 
the negatives in the two forms. The explanation of the expres- 
sions of denial (like ov /a^ ycnTrai) which has gained most favor is 
that of an ellipsis after ov of a verb or other form denoting fear on 
which fi^ yhnfjTOL depends; so that the full form would be ov Sco? 
ioTi firj yevrjToi, there is no fear that it will happen. Since a strong 
argument for this ellipsis is the existence of such examples as ov 
^^09 fiiy o-e dyayo), Xen. Mem, ii. i, 25, and ov^t S^'os /117 o-e ff>i\,rfajf, 
Ar. jEccI. 650, which, by omitting <^o^o9 and Scos, would become ov 
firj (Tt dydyio and ov^t firj o-e <l>iXTJ<rrff it can hardly be said that this 
is supposed to be one of the unconscious ellipses which are no 
longer felt in actual use. This explanation, however, does not help 
to account for the prohibitions in the second person, like ov firj 
Karafii^u, for there is no freak of language by which ov Sco? larX fi^ 
KaraP^^ or even ov hw iarl firf Karafirfati (if we can suppose such 
an expression) could be transformed into ov firj Karafii^ei, in the 
sense do not come down. The prohibitions have, therefore, generally 
been explained, on Elmsley's theory, as interrogative ; and ov fiyf Kara- 
Ptfcru; is supposed to mean will you not not come down f i.e. do not 
come dawn. All subjunctives that are found in these prohibitions, as 
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in ov fi^ fTKvv^ fiffSk wonioTi^, Arist. Nu^. 296, have generally been 
condemned since Brunck and Elmsley, and such subjunctives are 
seldom seen in recent editions of the dramatists. 

But all attempts to explain these constructions of ov /iij on different 
theories lead to fatal difficulties. We cannot make all the prohibi- 
tions interrogative, nor can we change all the prohibitory subjunctives 
to futures without violence to the text ; nor are all cases of the second 
person of the subjunctive or of the future with ov fiij prohibitory. 
The following examples show a complete transition from one of the 
uses of ov fiij to the other, and yet no line of distinction, on which 
different theories of construction can reasonably be based, can be 
drawn between any two of them : — 

OvToc <r* 'AxauaVf oJSa, /«; ns vfipCa-y, no one of the Achaeans^ I 
am sure, will insult you. Soph. Aj, 560. ov o-oc iu\ /jl€$€\I/ o/iai 
iroTC, I never will follow you. Id. EL 1052. icouxi fi^ wava-rfcBtf 
and you will not cease, Arist. Lys, 704. <iAA' ov vonr ki lyMv ye fi^ 
rradri^ roUy but you shall never suffer this from me. SoPH. EL 1029. 
ov ftij TTOfT C5 Tt\v ^Kvpov i KIT Xcvarf^f you shall never sail off to 
Scyros. Id. Phil. 381. ov firj a-Ktailfyq , . . dX\* cv^ij/uia, do not jeer 
(i.e. you shall not Jeer), but hold your tongue. Arist. Nub. 296 
(this cannot be interrogative), ov firf Trpoo-oio'cis x^^P^ t^V^ a^ct 
ir€v\wv, do not bring your hand near me, nor touch my garments. 
Eur. HippoL 606 (generally made interrogative) . 

It should be made a first requisite of any theory that it shall 
explain all these cases on the same general principle. 

A preliminary question to be settled, if possible, is whether ov and 
fiij merely combine to make a single strong negative, or whether ov 
as an independent adverb negatives /iij and the verb taken together. 
The difficulty either of conceiving ov and /«; as forming a single strong 
negative, as ov and ovScv or /iij and yLX^ often do, or of under- 
standing how /x^ ycnyrai, which by itself cannot mean // will not 
happen, can be strengthened by ov into an expression with this very 
meaning, has made it impossible to defend the former view on any 
recognized principle, even when it has been adopted for want of 
something better. I formerly held this opinion, but I have never at- 
tempted to defend it by any analogy of the language. The sup- 
posed analogy of /x^ ov forming a single negative with the infinitive 
will hardly hold as a support of this ; for, while we cannot have a 
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sentence like ovx oo-idv €<m /x^ ov Parfitiv continued by an infinitive 
with ov8c {e.g. by ovSk d/Awco-^oi), we frequently have sentences like 
ov fir] KaAci9 /A€ fn;8^ Karcpets Touvo/m, where fxrfSe continues the 
prohibition without repeating ov, showing the distinct force of each 
part of this double negative. But this only brings out more em- 
phatically the perplexing question that Hes at the basis of the whole 
discussion. If ov is an independent negative, as by every principle 
of Greek negatives it should be, what does it negative ? It is clear 
that there is only one active negative in ov firj ycn/rot, // wilt not 
happen; and ov /i^ (rKtailnp, do not jeer ^ surely does not have one 
more active negative than /i^ <tkv»^} 

It seems obvious, therefore, that if ou is an independent negative 
in ov fi^ yorrp-ai, the negative force of the fiij must in some way be in 
abeyance, as otherwise the two simple negatives would make the 
sentence as a whole positive. We may naturally turn for a suggestion 
here to the principal form of expression in which the negative force 
of /X17 seems to be in abeyance, — to Plato's favorite subjunctive with 
fii; as a form of cautious assertion, as fi^ <l>av\6v jf, I think it will 
prove to be bad^ Crat. 425 B. Such expressions are, practically, 
cautious affirmative statements, the fear that something may prove 
true having by usage softened into a suspicion, and this again into an 
idea of probability or possibility, so that /x^ ^vAov ^, which originally 
meant may it not prove bad (as I fear it may), has come to mean 
/ suspect it may prove bad, and finally, / think if will prove bad or 
it will probably proi^e bad. The expression, however, always retains 
at least the implication that the fact thus stated is an object of 
apprehension to some one, though it has lost all of its original refer- 
ence to such apprehension on the part of the speaker.' If now a 

1 The idea suggested rather than advocated by Gildersleeve (Am. Jour. Philol. 
III. pp. 203, 205), that oh is an independent negative, nay, while yA^ introduces 
a question which expects a negative answer, was evidently held by the copyists 
of some of the best Mss. of Aristophanes or by their predecessors : thus, Rav. 
and several Paris Mss. have oC- ^^ ffK^4,rjs (or axdr^s), in //u6. 296; Ven. 474 
has 06 ' fi^ \rif>^<njs in A^u6. 367, and oH • ^^ AaA^<r€ty in 505. See the Ms. 
readings given in Trans, of Amer. Philol. Assoc, for 1869-70, p. 52. 

* I gire the following passages of Plato, with Jowett's translation, to illustrate 
this idiom : — 

"AWttt di avvelptir fi^ ^vKov jf iral od iro^ 69hif, 2 ptKt 'Epfufytrf r, if they are 
not, the composition of them, my dear Hermogenes, will be a sorry piece of work. 
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writer wished to express the negative of one of these cautious asser- 
tions, in which the original force of /iij has practically disappeared, 
he would say, for example, ov /x^ 4hiv\ov y, it will not prove to be bad. 
We thus have a simple explanation of such sentences as ov /li^ oIos t 
^s, you will not be able. Plat. Rep, 341 B, and ov fi^ h\3va.To^ (S, / 
shall not be able. Id. Phileb, 48 D, the former being the negative of fi^ 
olos T jfs, /suspect you will be able, the latter of fi^ 8vmro9 cS, / sus- 
pect that I shall be able. So, by prefixing ov to /i^ dwyKcubi' ^, we have 
ov iki\ Sa^yKolov rj, it will not be necessary, (See foot-note, page 70.) 

This use of /iij with the independent subjunctive in Plato is, how- 
ever, confined to the present subjunctive, and generally to ^ or txs 
(with an adverb), while ov /xij generally has the aorist subjunctive or 
the future indicative, and only rarely the present subjunctive, even in 
Plato. Still, the successful application of the principle to the few 
present subjunctives which are like those above quoted indicates 
that we are on the right track. 

The independent subjunctive with /iij is by no means confined to 
the Platonic construction above mentioned, although this is its chief 
representative in Attic Greek. It is familiar in Homer in expressions 
of apprehension combined with a desire to avert the object of fear ; as 
lui Sti v^as ^oxrt, may they not seize the ships {as I fear they may), 
11, xvi. 128. In such expressions sometimes the fear itself and some- 
times the desire to avert the danger is more prominent ; see Od, v. 
415 : ftij iniiq fi iKPaivovra fiaXtf \i$aKi irporl wirpQ icv/ia ficy' apwaiav, 
fuktrf Sc fuM lo-o-CTtti opfiii, i.e. I fear that some wave may dash me 
upon a rock as 1 am emerging from the sea^ and my effort will (then) 
be in vain (the clause of fear being merged in a direct statement). 
See also //. ii. 195, xviii. 8 ; Od, v. 356, xvi. 255. Between Homer 
and Plato we find only eight cases of independent /xiy (or ^r\ ov) with 
the subjunctive ; ' but in these we can see the transition from Homer's 



and in the wrong direction, Crat. 425 B. hXXh. fi^ &s iXii9&t, rh rod *Epfioy4' 
vouSf y\iffXP^ f ^ ^^*f^ ^^^ "^^ 6fioi6rriTOSf ityayKouoy 8i jf icol ry poftriK^ rodr^ 
irpoffxpv^^o-h 'Hi ^v^Hkji, but the force of resemblance^ as Hermogenes says, is a 
mean thing; and the mechanical aid of convention must be further employed. 
lb. 435 C. fi^ ovltv &kKo cK€irr4ov f, the only question which remains to be con- 
sidered is, etc. Crit. 48 C. 

* I depend here on Weber's statistics, given in his Entwickelung^eschichte 
der Absichtss&tze, in Schanz's Beitrage, Vol. II. 
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clause of apprehension to Plato's cautious assertion. In four of 
these cases the speaker expresses fear and a desire to avert its 
object. These are Eur. AU, 315, /x^ <rov5 SuKfiOupy ydfwv^, — Orest. 
776, fJLri XdfitaaC <r ocr/ACvoi, — Here. Fur, 1399, 6XX* al/ia firj crois 
i(ofi6p(iafiai iTffjrXxM.^, — jRhes, 115, fi^ ov fioXys ttoXiv, In the other 
four cases we see either the cautious assertion found in Plato or a 
near approach to it. In Hdt. v. 79, we have 6\\a fiSiXKoy iiri ov 
rovTo ^ TO itavrrjwvj but I suspect rather that this will prove not to be 
the meaning of the oracle (precisely Plato's usage) . Cases of /x^ ov 
of course illustrate this use of /xij with the subjunctive equally with 
those of the simple /xiy. In Eur. Troad, 982, Hecuba says to Helen, 
lui ov ircMT^ (To^ovs, / suspect you will not convince wise people^ with 
the same sarcastic tone which is in Plato's /i^ ovx ^ &&xKrov ^cn;, 
I suspect it will prove that virtue is not a thing to be taught^ Men. 
94 E (said by Socrates, who is arguing that virtue is ov &&i#crov) . In 
Arist. EccL 795, most editions have lui yap ov XdPjfs oirot (sc. ravra 
KaroB^^y where the Mss. give an impossible AajSois), / suspect you 
will not find a place to put them down^ with the same affectation of 
anxiety as in the two preceding examples. In Xen. Mem. iv. 2, 12, 
we have one of the rare interrogative forms of the subjunctive with 
fii7, in which Euthydemus says to Socrates, /x^ cSv ov 8wo>/luu (v. 1. 
ivvapax) iyvi ra r$s SiKoioavyrfi ipya Sirfyi^auaOai ; do you suspect that 
I shall be (or am) unable to explain the works of fustice ? He adds, 
fcoi vri At" lytayt ra rrj^ diiKui^j I assure you^ J can explain those of 
Injustice. Here the spirit of the expression is the same as in the 
other cases. Compare the similar interrogatives in Plato : Phaed. 
64 C, Rep. 603 (J, Parmen, 163 D, Sisyph. 387 C. But for the eight 
cases of independent fiij that have been quoted, we should never 
know that the construction existed between Homer and Plato. We 
have good ground for believing that it remained as a colloquial 
idiom in the language, though it seldom appeared in literature until 
Plato revived it and restored it to common use as a half-sarcastic 
form of expressing mildly a disagreeable truth. In Plato the con- 
struction is not confined to this peculiar sense, for we find cases in 
which honest apprehension is expressed as in the older use. Weber 
quotes Euthyd, 272 C, /x^ rotv $€voiv ti? ravro tovto oKCtSioi;, / am 
afraid some one may insult the two strangers in this same way (or 
let no one insult them, as I fear some one may) \ also Symp. 193 B, 
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fcoi fii7 fuM inrokdprjf I hope he will not answer me; and Leg. 86 1 E, 
Ikti Toiwv Tis oirfToi. 

It appears, therefore, that the independent subjunctive with /iij was 
in good use in the fifth century B.C. in the two senses illustrated by 
Eur. Ores/, 776, fxrf Aa)3w<ri at, I fear they may seize you, and by 
Eur. Troad. 982, /x^ ov TrctoT^ aof^ou^^ I suspect you will fail to con- 
vince wise people. From the persistence of the original meaning, even 
in Plato, we may probably assume that the expression more frequently 
included the idea of apprehension which is essential to it in Homer. 
But the other examples show that /x^ Xafiuxri o-c must have been in 
equally good use in the sense / suspect they will seize you (implying 
no apprehension). If, now, we suppose ov to be prefixed to fi.^ 
Xaptoai (r€, we shall have ov firj XafitMri o-c, which could be said with 
the meaning / am not afraid that they will seize you, and equally 
well with the meaning they shall not seize you. The former sense 
agrees precisely with that of some of the older uses of ou /lmJ with the 
subjunctive. If the strange example from Parmenides (vs. 121) is 
genuine, we have ov /xij wore ns <rc Pfnyrlav yviofiy imptXda-arf, there is 
no danger that any mortal will surpass you in wisdom. In Aesch. 
Sept, 38 (one of the oldest cases, 467 B.C.), ou n /i^ Xtftt^Bla SdX^ / 
have no fear of being caught by any trick, we can easily understand 
ov fir) \rjil>$io as the negative of firj \rf<l>6Si, I fear I may be caught 
So in Parmenides we have the negative of /iiy ns <rc TraptXaxrcnj, I fear 
some one may surpass you, Ov fiiy ns ovciSiVj; would be a natural 
negative of /xij ns oi'ciSiVjy, / fear some one may insult, in Plat. 
Euthyd, 272 C. So, where there is no denial of apprehension, ov fi^ 
7ra%5 roht, you shall not suffer this. Soph. El, 1029, may be the 
negative of /x^ Tra^s toSc, / suspect you will suffer this ; and ov fi^ 
ckttAcvott?, Id. Phil. 381, may be the negative of /x^ ^Kn-Acixn/s, / 
suspect you will sail away. So ov /x^ vav9 dft^opfxiarj (Kirchoff, -cr>;s) 
xOovos, TTpiv av, etc., you shall not move your ships from the* shore, 
until, etc., Eur. Iph. Taur, 18, will be the negative of /x^ vav? d^p- 
/xtoT;, / suspect you will move your ships. These expressions with 
ov fiy} were always colloquial, as were also (at least in Attic Greek) 
the expressions, with fiyj and the subjunctive from which they are here 
supposed to have sprung.* 

^ It may perhaps be urged, in opposition to the view here presented, that oi fiii 
\d$<a(rl fft, they will not seize you^ cannot be the negative of ^\\ Xdfinal <rc in its 
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If it is thought that the limited number of cases of independent 
fii^ with the subjunctive not implying apprehension do not justify the 
assumptions which have been based on them, it is easy to see how the 
change from the denial of an apprehension to the denial of a sus- 
picion might have taken place within the ov fiij construction itself. 
If we suppose such expressions as ov firj \rffl>OCi and ov /A17 ris o-c 
vppi<n) to have been established as the negatives of firj krf<l>6(o, I fear 
I may be caught^ and /iiy tis cc vppioyj, I fear some one may insult 
yout they must soon have fallen out of this relation to the parent 
forms, and have been felt in use to be mere future negative assertions, 
so that they could not long be restricted to sentences in which appre- 
hension was implied. Thus, ov /a^ vav% d<lH}pfucnj x^ovos would soon 
become as natural to those who used these forms as the older ov firj 
Tii o-e vPpi<rg. According to this view, ov /xij with the subjunctive 
would come into the language in the sense of a denial of an appre- 
hension, which is essentially the same general sense as that supposed 
by the theory of an ellipsis of S^os iarlv. But there is a great 
advantage in dispensing with this troublesome and improbable ellip- 
sis, and deriving the meaning from the sentence as it stands. There 
is surely no more ground for assuming this ellipsis here than in the 



sense ol I suspect they will seize you, or even in that of I fear they may seise you, 
because the regular negative of this is ft^ 06 \d$wci fft, as we may call ^^ oi irtiffps 
ao^o6s, Eur. Troad. 982, the negative of fi^ weiffjfs co^o^s. But ov in fi^ ob 
wtiffTis negatives only the verb, whereas ov in ov /i^ iret<rps would negative the 
whole expression fi^ irf /o-pf. M^ ov vtiff^s is a cautious negative, meaning / suS' 
feet you will not convince them^ corresponding in a certain way to fi^i irtlofis, I 
suspect you will convince them. But ov ^^ rtiaj^s would be the true negative of 
fi^ irflirps, denying it absolutely, in the sense there is no ground for suspicion 
that you will convince them^ or (sometimes) there is no fear that you will con* 
vince them. There is all the difference in the world between suspecting a nega- 
tion {eg. suspecting that something will not happen) and negativing a suspicion 
{eg. denying that there is any suspicion that something will happen). Surely no 
one could understand fi^ oh ^warhs £, I suspect I shall not be able, as the negative 
of /li^ Zvvarht £, / suspect I shall be able. The real negative is much rather oh 
lk\\ Ivwrhs &f there is no chance that I shall be able, in Plat. Phileb. 48 D. The 
negative power of oh in negativing ^k^ \<l$taffi at in its sense of I fear they may 
seize you is perhaps still more apparent. Whereas /i^ oh \d$vffl at in this sense 
would mean / am afraid they may not seize you, oh /i^ \d$wcl C9 would mean / 
do not fear (or there is no danger) that they will seiu you, which is felt as a 
Strong negative, they will not seize you. 
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independent subjunctive with fii;, which is an older construction than 
the dependent subjunctive with fii;. And if we accept fii; tk <re vfipdrg 
as a complete construction, without the help of S«>9 iariv, it is absurd 
to invent an ellipsis to explain av fjnj ns <re vfipiajf as a shorter form 
for ov Scof cart fu^ riV o-c vfipiiTrj. In fact, dispensing with this ellipsis 
removes the most fatal objection to the view of the sentence on which 
the old theory was based. 

In whichever of the two ways above suggested the subjunctive 
with ov firj came to express a simple future denial, it was only natural 
that the Attic Greek should soon begin to use the future indicative in 
place of the subjunctive in the same sense. Thus we have in Soph. 
£/. 1052, cv <r<M, fjLff iktBi^ffoikai vorc, and in Arist. Ran. 508, ov fii; 
(T* lyta ircpid^ofiat, both expressing denial. At this stage the recoK 
lection of the original clause with fii; and the subjunctive must have 
been lost, as there was no corresponding clause with fii; and the 
future indicative in common use, of which oh /jli^ with the future could 
be the negative. A most striking proof of the entire loss of this 
tradition is given by examples of indirect quotation of ov fjitj with the 
future. In Soph. Phi/. 611 we have rd r iXXa vdyr iS&nruny, mu 
T&rri Tpoias iripyaiC ik ov /JLij wort ir4p<roi€V d fi^ rovSc c^yoivro, the 
direct form being ov /a^ irorc irlpfTirt lh¥ p.^ tov8c Syrf<r0€. In Xen. 
Hellen. i. 6, 32, cTirev o^k ^ STrcJtpn; ovfi^v pa\ komov oi/ciCirat avrov 
diro^avdvros, the future indicative is retained in an otherwise similar 
construction. In Eur. Phoen. 1590, we find eKrc Tcipco^s ov /ii; irorc, 
oov n^vSc y$v oucoOvros, c{; vpi^civ irSXw, representing ov p,rj irorc cJ 
irpdiu. We could not explain ov fi^ vpdiuv as an independent ex- 
pression on any theory, either with or without an ellipsis. Such 
forms show the advanced stage which the construction of ov pri had 
reached. 

We find in the Roman comic poets a few cases of n^que with 
haud in the same clause, forming a single negative. Such are Plaut. 
Bacch. 1037, Neque ego haud committam ut, si quid peccatum siet, 
fecisse dicas de mea sententia; and Ter. Andr. 205, Neque tu haud 
dices tibi non praedictum. Neque haud may fairly be supposed to 
be a translation of ov8^ p,^ in the Greek original. If it is, it shows 
that the Roman poet understood ov fuj with the subjunctive or the 
future indicative as a simple expression of denial. 

When ov pr\ with the future indicative had been established as a 
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regular form of future denial, the second person singular probably 
began to be used as a form of prohibition. As the future could be 
used in positive commands in an imperative sense, as in 7ravro>« 8c 
Tovro 8pao-ci9, but by all means do this, Arist. Nub. 1352, it could 
also take the simple ov in prohibitions, as in ^cipt ov ^ixrets irorc, 
you shall not touch me with your hand^ or do not touch me^ Eur. 
Med, 1320. The dramatists soon introduced the new form with ov 
fii7 into such prohibitions, generally with the future indicative, but 
occasionally with the more primitive subjunctive. Thus ov ita\ koto.- 
fiifTv. had the sense of do not come down^ derived from you shall 
not come down, as ov ^ixrct9 (above) from meaning you shcM not 
touch came to mean do not touch. One of the strongest objections 
to the older views of the forms with ov /nj is that they generally 
require a distinct explanation of this prohibitory construction. Elms- 
ley's theory of a question with two negatives, explaining ov fii) Kara- 
fi-tfrv. ; as wiU you hot not come down ? hence do not come down, 
was stated in the Quarterly Review for June, 181 2, and in his note to 
Eur. Med. 11 20 (1151 Dind.). Many who do not adopt Elmsley's 
theory in full stiU accept the interrogative form, and these sentences 
are now generally printed as questions. Long before Elmsley, the 
famous '' Canon Davesianus " had proscribed all sigmatic aorist sub- 
junctives with ov fii7 as well as with ottcu* /xiy. This edict removed 
nearly or quite all the troublesome subjunctives that would have 
opposed Elmsley's view, and left only the future indicative in 
his doubly-negatived questions, which of course required an in- 
dicative. This again set up an artificial distinction in form between 
the prohibitory construction allowing only the future indicative, and 
the other construction allowing both subjunctive and future in- 
dicative. 

But it has been more and more evident in later years that this 
distinction in form between the two constructions cannot be main- 
tained. It was seen by Brunck, before Elmsley's interrogative theory 
appeared, that it would be absurd to distinguish sentences like ravra 
oJ iLrj vet U TTfv ^Kvpoy iKirXcvcryq ^x***"' ^^^ jAaiZ never sail away to 
Scyros with these arms. Soph. Phil. 381, from ov fn) Karafiiiauy you 
shall not come dotem, Arist. Fesp. 397. He therefore wrote iicw\€v- 
acbi in the former, with the note " soloece vulgo legitur ^/cTrAcwn/s." 
But linrXcvcro? proved to be even a greater solecism than iinrXtwrjii 
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was thought to be, for the only classic future of irAcw is the middle 
TrAcixro/buu or TcKfyjiTov^uajL, and cidrAeixra will not suit the verse. So 
^#nrXev(n;s had to be restored. Again, while almost all the sentences 
containing a prohibition with ov fii;, followed by a positive command 
with <UXa or 8c, could admit Elmsley*s punctuation and interpretation, 
— as ov fi^ AaAi/(r€i9 dAA' (ixoXov^i/(ras ^fWH ; Arist. -A^»^. 505, ex- 
plained as won't you not talk nonsense and follow met — another 
passage of the Clouds resisted both of these and also the prescribed 
form. In 296 the Mss. have ov fii) a-Kw^jf^ f-v^ iroirja-rf^ awtp 01 
r/}vyo&ufuivc9 ovrot • 4AX' tv^rjiJAi. Bninck emended this without hesi- 
tation to ou fui o-#c(t>^a9 fii;Sc irociyo-cis, with the note "soloece vulgo 
(TKw^frryi . . . irotijcn;?." But there was no place for Elmsley's inter- 
rogative mark, which could not stand after the imperative, and could 
not be inserted after ovrot without implying that the other sentences 
(like Clouds 505 above) were wrongly punctuated. The emendation 
aicttf^cis was as unfortimate as cxTrAoxrcis, as the future of o-ic<Dirrci> is 
a-Konl/ofim, not aKunl/Wf SO that a further emendation to o-/c«l>^ci was 
needed. In this battered condition, and with no interrogative mark 
to help the interpretation, the passage usually appears, even in the 
latest editions. So long as it is proposed to explain these prohibi- 
tions and the ordinary denials with av fiij on entirely different theories, 
with nothing common to the two constructions, it may not seem im- 
reasonable to force a few examples like Nud. 296 and 367 into con- 
formity with the general usage. But on any theory which makes no 
distinction in construction between the prohibitions and the other 
negative expressions of denial or refusal (for example, between ov /irj 
^KirXevayfq, you shall not sail away, and ov /x^ Karafli^ci, do not come 
down, i.e. you shall not come down), there is no more reason for ob- 
jecting to ov /xt) <TKw\frffi than to ov firi iKirXevfrgq, An occasional sub- 
junctive, like ov /X17 aKwilnj^ or ov firj Aiypijcnys, is indeed no more than 
we should naturally expect in a construction which had its origin in the 
subjunctive. In such expressions, further, the analogy of the equiva- 
lent /xi) o-kwi/tts and /xi) Xriprfcrrf^ would tend to make the aorist sub- 
junctive unobjectionable and perfectly natural. A reference to the 
list of passages quoted on page 66 will show the inconsistencies into 
which every one must fall who attempts to explain the prohibitions 
and the clauses of denial on different theories. We cannot separate 
ov /ii) (TKUixffrfi from ov /xiy cKirAcvo^ in construction, nor the latter 
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from ov iirj ird^^, nor this again from ov fiij ri9 vfipicnj, on any con- 
sistent principle of interpretation.^ 

One class of sentences have been claimed as decisive witnesses in 
favor of the interrogative theory. They are represented by ov Oaxrooy 
dUrtL^y fujIS airian^a-€iq ifJLoi; wilt you not more quickly extend it (your 
hand), and not distrust me f Soph. 7>. 1 183. These are undoubted 
questions, but there is no construction with ou /xij in them. They 
consist of one question with ov, implying an affirmative answer, will 
you not extend your hand? and another with /xiy, implying a nega- 
tive answer, and you will not distrust me, will you ? The compound 
of the two has the general sense expressed in the first translation 
above. 

In conclusion, we may sum up the result of the investigation as 
follows. The original construction of ov fiij with the subjunctive was 
developed as a negative form of the independent subjunctive with /xij, 
which had already become an expression of apprehension with desire 
to avert its object, even if it had not passed into the stage of a 
cautious assertion ; in either case the real negative force of /iiy was 
in abeyance. The aorist subjunctive is the most common form here, 
the present being less frequent. This form of future denial next 
admitted the ftiture indicative in the same sense as the subjunctive. 
The second person singular of this future with ov /xi} was used by the 
dramatists as a prohibition, without abandoning the sense which the 
future can always have in both positive and negative commands. In 
these prohibitions the future indicative, in which they had their origin, 
is generally used; but the subjunctive occasionally occurs, being 
analogous to the ordinary aorist subjunctive with fii^ in prohibitions ; 
e^, ILTi oKw^frjp supporting ov firf oKdnfrffi* 



^ For a further discussion of the form of the sentences with ob fi'ti, in connection 
with that of clauses with irvt and with the Canon Davesianus, see Transactions 
of the American Philological Association for 1869-70, pp. 46-55. 

* Since this paper was written, I have seen that Kvi^ala, in two articles on o(t 
fiil in the ZeUschrift fUr die oesterreichischen Gymnasien for 1856, proposed an 
explanation of oh fi'fi with the subjunctive, which at one important point came very 
near the view now presented. He states two (apparently theoretical) meanings 
which he supposes /i^ Bdrps to have had at some period (zwei Bedeutungsent- 
wickelnngen) : one, " Du wirst doch wol am Ende, trotzdem dass ich es abzu- 
wehren suche, sterben "; the other, " Ich fiirchtc, dass du doch wol (trotz meiner 
Abwehr) sterben werdest" By prefixing 06 to fiii $drffs in these meanings, he 
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ON SOME DISPUTED POINTS IN THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF cSct, XP^i/, ETC. WITH THE INFINITIVE. 

By W. W. Goodwin. 

IT is a familiar fact that certain imperfects denotiDg obHgaHon^ 
propriety, or possibility y iSa., XPV^ or c'xp^v, dico? V, irpoarJKtVy 
i$riv, and others of similar meaning, are used with the infinitive in 
an idiomatic sense, in which the whole expression becomes a form of 
potential indicative, referring to past or present time, and generally 
implying the opposite of the action or the negation of the infinitive. 
Thus, ISci o-e i\6€iv means you ought to have gone {but you did not 
go) ; ISci o-c /x^ TfAfTo iroiCiK, you ought not to be doing this {but you 
are) or you ought not to have done this {but you did it). These imper- 
fects may be used also as ordinary past tenses with no potential force ; 
as when ISa /xmtv in Dem. xix. 1 24 means he had to stay {and did 
stay), or \pvjv KavSavAi; yevco-^ icoxcos in Hdt. i. 8 means Candaules 
was doomed to fail into trouble. The peculiar idiom by which the 
opposite of the infinitive is usually impUed is common to Greek, 
Latin, and English ; as in ISa o-e ro^w <^iA.civ, hunc colere debebas, 
you ought to lave him {but do not) . So also is the use of the past 
tenses I8ct, debebas, and ought (past tense of owe) to express present 
time. These combinations are practically equivalent to the verb of the 
infinitive in the potential indicative (with av), qualified by an adverb 
or other expression denoting obligation, propriety, or possibility, which 
expression would stand in the relation of an unreal condition to the 
verb with 4v. Thus, cuco? ^ o-e rwro iraOtiv means you would prop- 
erly have suffered this {which you did not suffer), and is equivalent to 
Tovro &v hraOt^ dKoro)^, or (in ftlll) tovto &v hmOts ct to cticos hraBa. 
The implied unreal condition, however, comes into the expression by 
idiomatic usage, and is not inherent in the words themselves. 

It is generally laid down as an absolute rule that in this idiom the 
opposite of the infinitive is always implied : see Krtiger, § 53, 2, 7, 
where the usual formula is given, that with c8ei roOro ytyvcoAu we 
must understand dAX* ov yiyvcrot, with ^Sct tv rtntro yCyvtvBax we must 
understand dAX* ov Sei. This principle was first formulated, I believe, 
by G. Hermann. It covers nearly all the ordinary cases, and has 
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generally been found to be a convenient working rule, though many 
passages show that it is not of universal application.^ The following 
three classes of examples show the need of a more flexible formula. 

(i) E2 vrro 6&6yTO^ cfirc rcXcvriTcreiv /ac, xpriv 817 <re iroicctv rk 
iroicctf, if the dream had said I was fy? perish by a toothy you would 
properly do what you now do. Hdt. i. 39. Here the action of 
jroUuv is emphatically affirmed ; and if anything is implied in opposi- 
tion to the apodosis, it would seem to be the opposite of xs^v. Yet 
there is no 3lv. W iikv <Av awavrcs «^^ioXoyoG/icv ^iXimroF t^ iroku 
irok€fUiVj ovS^v 3XKo I3ci rov irapiovTa Xcyciv /ecu o-vfi)3ovAcveiv 
^ airox (JUr^oXcWara avrov dfiwovfitOa, i.e. t/ then we were all agreed 
that Philip is at war with us, the speaker ought to say nothing else 
and give no other advice than this, etc. (but he adds that there is 
another opinion, and therefore it is necessary, dydyicrf iariv, to discuss 
another matter). Dem. ix. 6. El fuv yhp 'trap* i/wi Ir^Otf to ypofMr 
fwrdovj ivTJv airida-aa-Oai * KirarovpU^ ok ^yw rfffidviKqL ras crw^ica^, 
for if the record-book had been given to me to keep, A. might possibly 
have charged me with putting the contract out of the way. Id. xxxiii. 
37. By the rule we should expect ^v^v 4v, on the groimd that ov/c 
Mfv rather than ov/c j/rtaoaro is implied. Ei kiiipa furofuXov rg iroXo 
rCiv w€irpayfi€vmv, ovk 3.(iov ^v $avfjuii€iv avrov, if he had seen that 
0ie state repented of its previous acts, we should not properly wonder 
at him {as we now do). Isoc. xviii. 21. The implied opposite seems 
to include the idea of otftov. Mcra r^v fuixrfv, 'Sjvuc ovS* dyvtafjuov^atu 
Tt Bavfiaa-Tov ^v rov^ ttoAAov^ w/jo? ifi€. Dem. xviii. 248. We gen- 
erally translate, when it would have been no wonder; and Westermann 
gives " entschuldbar gewesen ware," which seems to reqiu're ^ iy. 
*AXX<p iirp€ir€v Acyctv a Xcyet9, usually rendered // were (or would 
be) becoming for another to say what you say, which would be a 
translation of iirpewtv av. Plat. jRep. 474 D. 



1 Sec Hermann, de Particula "Aw, I. 12. In discussing Soph. £lec. 1505, 
X^v d* tiiBht that r^ydt rois iroffip ilictiy, Hermann says: "Xpijp dicit, quia 
oportere indicat sine condicione: nee potest opponi, &aa* o^ x^: nam si 
oportet, quomodo potest non oportere? At non omnia fiunt, quae oportebat. 
Itaque quod opponere potes, aliud est : &AA* ottK Ifort." 

The ** opposite " implied in a negative expression of this kind (even when the 
negation belongs to t£e leading verb) is an affirmative. Thus oC wpoai^Ktp Mtiv, 
hi ought not to have gone, implies &AX* iixOtv. 
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(2) In the preceding examples it is sometimes thought that Slv is 
required with the leading verb, as it would be by the strict letter of 
the ordinary rule. In concessive sentences like the following, in 
which the statement precludes the contrary of the apodosis, nothing 
is implied in opposition to either infinitive or leading verb, so that 
the rule cannot be applied at all : — 

Euu yap aKCv tovtoik (i.e. fccu ct yLi\ uxcrt rovrov?^ i&jv roi irotccty 
ravro, i.e. ^en if you had not ail mankind with you, you could still 
do what you now do. Hdt. vii. 56. Here ravra wotcciv is affirmed. 
Ovfc l^jjv avr<p 8t#ca(co-^at rrtpii rdv rorc y€y€vrffifv<ov, ovS* Ci iravTa 
ravT* V ireiroir/KiOi a ^170-tv cSroi, he could not maintain a suit about 
what then took place, even if I had done all these things which he says 
I did. Isoc. xviii. 19. Here neither l^cori nor hiKaJCfrai is implied. 
OvS* €1 yvqaua ^oav, dtnroirjToi 8c, (tf$ ovroc Ifftaxravy ovS ouroi rrpoo'rJKtv 
avrovs Evicn;/tovo9 tlvat^ not even if they had been true sons, but had 
been afterwards adopted into another family, as these maintained, — 
not even in this case would they now belong by right to Euctemoh's 
house. IsAE. vi. 44. Here the argument strives to show that they 
could not belong to E.'s house in any case. Ei yap ^ anaxn irpo^Xa 
ra pJXXovra yGrqcrtadai, . . . ovK ovra)9 inroo'Tariov t-q TroAct tovtwv 
^v, i.e. Athens ought not even then to have withdrawn from this 
policy, which she followed (dTroorarcw ^v = dTroor^vai ISci) . Dem. 
xviii. 199. See also Dem. xv. 28. Et yap firjSkv etxerc roiv oAAoyy 
XcytaxurOaij /xtj^ €if> vpJuiv avrtav oloi re ^re ravra awtlvai, ^v iSetv 
mpdSayfm *OXw$tov^ rovrowri, for although you had no other cases to 
consider, and could not learn this lesson in your own experience, you 
might have seen an example in these Olynthians. Id. xxiii. 107. 

(3) The examples just quoted seem to show that in these conces- 
sive sentences, with Ihtx, etc. and an infinitive in the apodosis, the 
action of the infinitive is not denied but emphatically affirmed. But 
in the following examples the action of the infinitive is denied, not- 
withstanding the concessive protasis : — 

0\S ci yojp ^v TO irpayfm firf ^ojAarov, dKa&apTOv vfias ei/cos ^v 
oirrcDs ^av, for even if the duty were not urged upon us by a God, you 
ought not to leave the guilt unpurged {as you do). Soph. O. T. 255. 
KaXov ^v, ci xat ^paprroMopjcv, roi(r8€ cT^at t^ •^fierepoL 0/3717, ^fiiv 8* 
alaxpov (sc. ^) pLaaaaOai lip^ pjtrpLOTrjra^ if we had even been in 
the wrong, they might fairly have yielded to our wrath, while we could 
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not have done violence to their moderation without disgrace. Thuc. i. 
38. (Here the opposite of each infinitive is implied.) "k^iov ^v, 
Ci Kol firfSkv avTois irporcpov vmipx^y dya^ov, (ravras) rrjs fjueyurrrfi 
&u}p€a<s irapa rlav "EAAiJvaiv Tvxciv, these states, even if they had no 
other merit to rely on, deserved to receive {would deservedly have 
received) the greatest reward from the Greeks (which in fact they 
did not receive). Isoc. xii. 71. 

It is well known that the imperfects in question (without dy) 
can be used with the infinitive in two ways, — (a) alone, with 
no protasis expressed or implied except the condition which is 
contained in the expression itself, as in Ihtx o-c cA^eiv, you ought 
to have gone; and (Jji) as the apodosis of an unreal condition, 
as in Ci ovro9 o-c ckcXcvo-cv, Ihti o-c cA^civ, if he had commanded^ 
yoUy you should have gone. It will be noticed that all the examples 
quoted above under (i), except the last two, and all imder (2), 
are of the latter class, for in Hdt. vii. 56, &v€v rcvrmv represents 
ci firf ci^cTc TovTov^. If now we take the apodoses of these sen- 
tences apart from their protases, we shall find that no one of them 
can then have the meaning which it now has. For example, in Hdt. 
^* 39> XP^ ^^ TTMcav TO. iroiw would not be Greek at all as a potential 
expression, for xpv^ ^^ woiiav would mean you ought to do (something 
which you do not do). In Dem. xxxiii. 37, ivrjv olriAxTajcrOai by itself 
would mean he might have charged me (but did not). Ov/c ^f^v 
avr<p hiKoita-BaiL could mean only he could not maintain a suit as he, 
does; that is, it would mean nothing without a protasis. Ov wpoa^K€if 
avrovs EvKTT^fwvoq elvca by itself would mean they ought not to belong 
to E's house as they do. Ovk airwrrariov ^v alone would mean she 
ought not to have withdrawn as she did. So ijjv iScik TrapaBayfm would 
mean^'^w might have seen {but you did not see) an example. (Com- 
pare Dem. xxviii. 10, r^ SuiOrJKriv i7<^vt#carc, ii 179 ^v ciScvai r^ 
dXi/^ciav, the will, from which we might know the truth.) 

When these potential expressions without av stand alone, they 
always imply the opposite of the action or the negation of the infini- 
tive ; so that cikos riv oc ravro iroBdv by itself can mean only you would 
properly have suffered this (but you did not). This is necessary 
because the equivalent of this form, rwro Av ^Tra^cs ct to ci/co? Iira^cs, 
always involves ovk cTra^cs toCto, since tovto and to ciko? are here 
made identical, and to cikos hroBe; is denied. When, however, one 
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of these expressions is made the apodosis of an unreal condition 
external to itself, it may be so modified by the new condition as no 
longer to imply the opposite of the infinitive as before. (See pp. ^6, 
87.) This is the case with the first three examples imder (i), in 
which we certainly do not find ov voiUi^y aXXo Acyct icoi crvfijSovAcvei, 
and ovK •QTuicraTo implied in the form of expression. Before examin- 
ing these passages fiirther, it is important to fix more precisely the 
distinction between cSa etc. without av with the infinitive, and the 
equally familiar ^Sci av etc. with the infinitive. As we cannot make 
the denial of the infinitive an absolute test of the use of the form with- 
out dv, so we cannot make the denial of the leading verb an absolute 
test of the use of the form with av. The following rules will be found 
to cover the regular cases and also the apparent exceptions : — 

1. The form without dv is used when the infinitive is the principal 
word, on which the chief force of the expression falls, while the 
leading verb is an auxiliary which we can express by oughf, might, 
could, or by an adverb. 

2. On the other hand, when the chief force falls on the neces- 
sity, propriety, or possibility of the act, and not on the act itself, the 
leading verb has av, like any other imperfect in a similar apodosis.^ 

Examples of the latter use are generally regular. We quote only 
Dem. iv. I, Ci T^ Scovra ovroc €rvv€fiovk€v<rav, ovSkv &v vfias vvv iBti 
Pav\€u€<r$ai, if these had given you the necessary advice, there would 
be no need of your deliberating now. Here, as in all the ten exam- 
ples of t&a Sv quoted by La Roche, we find ^8a dv in its meaning 
there would be (or would have been) need, whereas in the form without 
av we generally have c8a in the sense of ought, expressing obligation 
and not necessity. Of course, the idea of necessity is incompatible 



1 See La Roche on " &y bei fdci und ^|^v *' in the Zeitschrift fUr die oester- 
reichischen Gymnasien for 1876, pp. 588-591. He professes to give all the 
cases ; but his twenty-one examples of I8ci dv include eleven in which fdci has 
the genitive of a noun and no infinitive. Omitting these, we have only ten of 
Idci &ir with the infinitive: Thuc. i. 74 ; Lys. Frag, 56 (88 Scheibe); Isoc. xv. 
17; ISAK. iv. 4; Dem. iv. I; Plat. Rep, 328 C, Theaet, 169 E, Gorg, 514 A, 
Ale. i. 1 19 B ; Dem. Ivii. 47 (only the last three affirmative) ; with four of k\%w 
i»'. Lys. iv. 13, Frag. 47 (79 Scheibe) ; Isae. x. 13 ; Dem. xxiv. 146. He finds 
Xp^r ^ only in Lys. xii. 48, where he proposes to omit t»^ overlooking x^v %» 
rf>o4rdoiciiffai in Dem. xviiL 195. Both of these passages are discussed below, 
pp. 85, 8d 
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with that of an act not done. If La Roche's statistics are complete 
here, we see that the Greeks ahnost always expressed obligation or 
propriety, and generally expressed possibility, by the form without &r, 
reserving llo, av for the idea of necessity, and c^v Sv for a few cases 
in which the idea of possibility was to be made specially emphatic. 

It is not surprising, under these circumstances, that the form with- 
out 5y should often be used where we are at first inclined to think Sy 
is required. It must be remembered that the real apodosis here is 
not the central infinitive alone, but this infinitive modified by the 
idea of obligation, propriety, or possibility in the leading verb, that 
is, conditioned by the implied protasis which the expression includes. 
(See p. 87.) This modification may be so slight as to leave the infini- 
tive the only important word in the apodosis ; in this case the oppo- 
site of the infinitive is generally implied, as it always is when no 
protasis is added : thus, Eur. Med. 586, XPV^ ^\ ^'"^ fyrSa fiif jcoxos, 
ircuravra fJi€ yofxiiv ydfjuov rovSc, implies dL\X* ovk iydfut^ ircioas fji€. It 
may be so great as to make the idea of obligation, etc., a prominent 
factor in the apodosis, still stopping short of the point at which this 
favorite Greek idiom was abandoned and an ordinary apodosis with Sy 
was substituted in its place. The Greeks preferred the form without 
3v almost always where we can express the apodosis by the verb of 
the infinitive with ougA^, mighty or could^ or with an adverb, although 
we sometimes find it hard to express the combined idea in English 
without giving undue force to the leading verb. Sometimes, when 
the idea of obligation, propriety, or possibility is specially prominent 
in the apodosis, although no av is used, the opposite that is suggested 
combines this idea with that of the infinitive. This is the case with 
the first four examples in (i). In Hdt. i. 39, the apodosis is you 
would then properly do what you now do (or you would then, if you 
did what you ought, do what you now do), implying now you do not 
do this properly. With xprjv av it would have been it would then 
be your duty to do what you now do, or (if x/^v av had the force 
of €§€1 av) it would then be necessary for you to do what you now 
do, the chief force being transferred from the act to the duty or 
necessity. Still, this change might have been made without other- 
wise affecting the sense. In Dem. ix. 6, the apodosis is in that case 
the speaker would properly talk of nothing else than this (implying 
now he may properly talk of another matter) ; whereas with 13a &r 
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it would be there ivould then be no need of his talking of anything 
else, with greater emphasis on the ISci and a change of meaning. In 
Dem. xxiii. 37, Ivriv olruicraaOaL means he might then possibly have 
accused me, implying he could not possibly accuse me as it was ; 
with Ivrjv av it would have been // would then have been possible for 
him to acaise me, the emphasis being transferred with no other 
change of sense. In Isoc. xviii. 21, the apodosis, in that case we 
ought not to wonder at him or we should not properly wonder at him, 
is equivalent to ovk &v iOavfAoCofAcv <jl£i(Ds, with the opposite implied, 
now we do wonder at him properly (vOv Oavfjuiiofiev diioi^). This 
combination of two ideas in an apodosis of this kind is analogous to 
that which we often find in an ordinary apodosis with av ; thus, in 
Isoc. vi. 87, ov\ ovTOi S* Slv irpoOv/jjoi iTrl rbv iroKtyuov v/iSs TrofKicaXovv, 
cc firi rrp^ €ip'qvrp^ iatputv ahT\pbi.v i<TOfJL€irqv, I should not exhort you 
with all this zeal to war, did I not see, etc., the apodosis which is 
denied includes ourw TpoOvfim. Compare Isoc. xii. 71, quoted p. 80. 
The first four examples in (i) confirm the reading of the best man- 
uscripts in Eur. Med. 490, cc yap 70^ c[irais In, ovyyvaxrTov ^v croc 
TouS* ipaxrOrivai X^ovs, which may be translated for if you had re- 
mained still childless, you might pardonably have become enamored 
of this new marriage, the apodosis being equivalent to TmX ^pda$ri9 
dv with an adverb meaning pardonably. If no protasis had been 
added, ovyyvtMrrov ^v aoi ipoArBijvai (as a potential expression) could 
have meant only you might pardonably have fallen in love {but you 
did not) ; and then crvyyvaxrTov tv ^v would certainly have been 
necessary to give the meaning it would have been pardonable {but 
now it is not so). Compare oiS &Yv<i}fiov^ai n Oavfuurrov ^ in (i). 
With €1 ri<Tff &iraL% m added, we may imderstand as implied you were 
not pardonably enamored. The other reading ovyyvworr* 4v ?v croc 
would make the same change which xp^ ^v, Rei 6,v, iv^ 3lv, and Siunv , 
Av rjy would make in the first four passages in (i). Such an insertion 
of av would withdraw attention fi-om the prominent idea, which is in 
ipaxrBrfvai {^ TipwtrBrfi 3lv), and would make crvyyvaKrrov the most 
important word. Here, as elsewhere in these expressions, the Eng- 
lish translation of the Greek idiom is faulty ; but it should aim to 
throw the force of the apodosis upon the infinitive, as when we trans- 
late c2ico9 ^ crc dbro^avciv you would deservedly have perished, or l^/v 
arc /Acvciv you might have remained. 



, — ,.*^. ,.c.«*, ^^^tt u vpos jdtr mat tney should^. 
it is they wcuU deserve Jh have received^ = Irvyoir ^ 
that it was only undeservedh that they failed to recei 
The remarks that have been made abo\-e apply also 
sive sentences in (2)^ in which nothing in the apo 
Here, too, the fonn with m» might have been ixsed bj 
force of the ezpfession from the infinitire to the lead 
It has been se«[i that Sn «r with the ii^nitive < 
witiiOQt «r in meaniQg as wdl as in the balance of 
^le other hand, ^^jr ^ difleis from «£ir onlf in the 
See ISAE. X. I^ iY l^ wmrfi, mSr^/s. ct vufe ^nis 
Ir ^$^ &/W Tttvnfs ha#itflU> Le. im tkat ease ke W0mi 
/ertmMni (bj law) A^ Utave Mis dn^^kier ^mt rf his 1 
XxiY« 146^ «rrt 7^^ 2r ^^f r v^ rt^Msr m ;|p^ ««i 
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/ ytm Mad wished tt^ (imphrixng only <w ^tr^ crt^«ifirw). 
In the last two examples under (t>> in whkh tibeR 
tdded to the potential expression^ so that the opposite 
taB»t is isipliied^ the &>nu without ov has the sacne justi^ 
at both it is di&ctiljt to translate the in&oidve so as to 1 
fettt^ as it is* to a piet tense of the indieative wrt4» 
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diffiil (i.e. if they had done a very natural thing) . But Oaviuurrov &f 
$K would have thrown undue emphasis on Oavfuurrov, meaning // would 
not have been wonderful for the people to have been somewhat unmind- 
ful. In Plat. Rep. 474 D, aXX<p itrparcy Xcyctv a Acycis is equiva- 
lent to 3iXX<K eXcycv &y irpciroimaq a Aeycis, another would becomingly 
say what you say, the opposite of Xc/ctv being implied. I^peirtv iv 
Xc/ctv also might have been used with a change of emphasis. 

It remains to discuss two passages in which x/^v ^y occurs, with a 
view to La Roche's disbelief in the existence of this form (see p. 81). 
In Dem. xviii. 195, we have xp%y ^^^ XPV" ^^ ^ close succession, with 
no essential change in meaning except the difference in emphasis 
above explained. The sentence is : ct ikerk ®rf paimv ^/uv dya>vi{oficiws 
cZrfOi ttfiofyro irpo^cu, rt XPV^ irpoirBoKav et futfSk rovrovs iaxofiev 
<rvfifuixov9 ; . . . koI d vvv rpiiay ^lupmv &iro r^s 'Amic^ 63ov r^ f^X^ 
ytyofuhrtf^ Tocrovros KivSwoi kcu <I}6^<k mpUarrrf t^v iroXiv, rC & v, ct vov 
T^s x^ipas raxjTo rdvro ira$oi avyiptfy irpoo'BoKvja'ai xprjv; i.e. when 
it was fated that we should fare as we did with the Thebans on our 
side, what ought we to have expected {which we did not find ourselves 
expecting) if we had not secured even these as allies ? And, if so great 
danger and terror surrounded the city when the battle was fought two 
or three days^ journey from Attica, what should we have had to expect 
{which we did not really have to expect) if this calamity had occurred 
within our own country? Here the unreal supposition of not having 
secured the Thebans as allies, or (its probable consequence) the 
battle of Chaeronea having been fought in Attica, suits either form of 
apodosis, rL xph^ wpoa&oKav ; or rt &v xpV^ trpoa&oK^at ; the expecta- 
tion itself in the former case, and the necessity for the expectation 
in the latter, being specially emphasized. It is hard to believe that 
the orator felt any important change in the general force of his ques- 
tion when he added av in the second case. 

In Lvs. xii. 32, we have, addressed to Eratosthenes, XPV^ ^* <^> 
cTircp rfG^a XPW^^* iroXv /toXXov roTs /uicXXoixnv dBiKot^ &iro$av€ur$at 
fjLrjwnpt ytvitrOai vj tov^ dSUfo^ &iro\ovfji€vov^ o-vXXafijSavciV) if 
you had been an honest man, you ought to have become an informer 
in beha^ of those who were about to suffer death unjustly, much 
rather than {and not) to have arrested {as you did) those who were 
doomed to perish unjustly; but in 48, referring to the same man and 
the same acts, the orator says dvtp ^v dvrfp dyaOoi, ^XPV^ ^^ irpSyrov 
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Itkv fJitf TrapavofjLU)^ apx^v, ^Trara tq P€vXg fArpnrnp^ ycvcV^ai, ic.r.X.y 
(f he had been an honest man, he would have had, first, to cdfstain 
from lawlessness in office, and, next, to come before the Senate as an 
informer, etc. La Roche proposes to omit av in the second passage, 
because it would be absurd to suppose that dXX' ^XP^ ^ implied in 
the sense that E. had a right to be lawless in office (" er durfte Trapa- 
vdftws ap^v ")> because he was not honest. What is implied is rather 
d\A* ovic l\piqv fiff TrapavofKt}^ apx^Vt i«c. ftot being an honest man, he 
did not have to abstain from lawlessness in office, etc., which we can 
understand without absurdity. The passage, like so many sentences 
of this class, is simply an argument to prove that E. was not honest. 
If he had been honest (it is said), he would have had to do certain things 
(which, it is implied, all honest men do) ; but he did not do these 
(as is stated, cis rr^v dpx^v fcarooras diyaBciv fuv ovScvos fieria^ey, aWiov 
Se TToAAwv) ; therefore he was not honest. There is a slight slip in 
showing that he did not do the things in question, and not that he did 
not have to do them ; so that of the two constructions, xp^v in 32 
and ixpfjv dv in 48, the former is more strictly logical. This use of 
ixPV^ ai' is the counterpart of that of xpV^f ^^> ^^^* ^^^ ^^^ ^ ^ 
the passages quoted above (i), where the forms with &r might have 
been used. * 

The following objection may here be raised. If Ihu rovrw ^rroOavciv, 
he ought to have been put to death, involves an unreal protasis, the denial 
of which carries with it the negation of the principal verb (here <l»o- 
Qavtiv), why does not this same denial take place also when another 
protasis is added, since the implied protasis still remains as before ? 
When several protases, not co-ordinate, belong to the same sentence, 
one always contains the leading condition, to which the rest of the 
sentence (including the other conditions) forms the conclusion. 
When this leading condition is unreal, it makes all subordinate past 
or present conditions also unreal, so fiar as the supposed case is con- 
cerned, without regard to their own nature. Thus, in Dem. iv. i, 
after the leading unreal condition, ct wept koivov tivos Trpayparos irpov- 
riBtro Acycti/, if it were proposed to speak on any new subject, there 
are two directly opposite suppositions, cl \txv rjptaKt and ct Sk fwq, 
if what was said pleased me and if it did not, both stated as tmreal, 
which would be impossible unless the leading supposition had made 
the whole state of things supposed in the sentence unreal. It is 
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obvious, therefore, that a subordinate condition may refer to a case 
which is not in i/f^'^ unreal, although it is part of a supposition which 
as a whole is unreal. This can easily be seen in English ; for we can 
say, If he had been an Athenian, he would have been laughed at if he 
had talked as he did, by no means implying that the latter subordinate 
supposition is contrary to fact, although it is part of an unreal state 
of things, and would be expressed in Greek by d IXcycv. This is now 
the relation of the unreal protasis involved in cikos rjv at tovto mOtlv, 
when this expression is made the apodosis of a new unreal condition. 
Thus, when xp^v o-c iroccW in Hdt. i. 39, which by itself could admit 
only an unreal object, follows el vtro oSdvros cTirc rcXcvn/o-av fit, even 
T^ 9roica9 can be its object, and the whole can mean tfthe dream had 
said I was to perish by a tooth, you would do what you now do if you 
did what was right The new chief protasis that has come in has 
changed the whole relation of the old implied protasis to the sentence 
as a whole. See Plat. ApoL 1 7 D, cZ f ci/o? Irvyxovov &v, (weyiyvta- 
axcrc Srriwov 3lv fUH cZ iv iKUvjg rf ifntnrQ re koI T<p rpOTnf iXtyov iv 
oltnrtp iT€$pdfjLfJiriy, i.e. if I were a foreigner, you would pardon me if 
I spoke in my own dialect. So Eur. SuppL 1084, d S* ^ficv vcoc Sis koI 
y^K>vres, c7 rts i(vffjLdpray€, inrXov pConj \ax6vrt% i^iapOovfuff 3y, if 
we were twice young and twice old, in cctse any one of us made a 
mistaJu, we should secure a double life and set ourselves right} 

The Latin follows precisely the same principle as the Greek in the 
use of such imperfects as debebat, licebat ( = xP^^y ^iv^)t and deberet, 

^ It seems to me that this principle gives the only satisfactory solution to the 
apparent paradox in Soph. Oed, Tyr, 221, ov ykp &y ftaucpkv ixvtvov aSnhst /lii 
ovit tx^^ '>'' vi>i»M<o9t where /t^ ohK fx^^ ^ obviously equivalent to the conditional 
form ti fiii tlxo^f while there is yet no such opposite implied as du^ I did have a 
clue. The chief condition appears to me to lie in the intensive a\n6st by myself, 
i.e. if I were undertaking the search by myself, which is especially forcible after 
£f ros \kiv and ^hoi Z4, and is equivalent to ti fiSvos Xx^^vov. The meaning then 
is, far I should not be very far on in my search, if I were attempting to trace it 
by myself without any clue. Thus, fi^ oiic dx^^ "^^ ir^fi$o\ov, without any clue, 
becomes part of the unreal supposition, without being itself contrary to fact 
The negative ^4 shows that /lij oifx 4x<o»v forms part of the protasis, and does not 
merely add a descriptive clause to the apodosis as if it were o&jc ^x^r. In fact, 
it is difficult to see how in any other way than this we can have ^^ ohK ^x^^* 
representing «l fi^ cTxov, without involving the idea that Oedipus had a clue in 
his search. This remark will apply to fiii oix ^x^^ here, whatever unfulfilled con- 
dition we supply with oi . . . Xxp^vop, 
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Hceret (=z^^prjv 5k, i(^ av), with reference to present time. But 
when such expressions are past, the Latin uses Mutt or debuerat in 
the sense of xp^, and debuisset for yprjiv 5k, both with the present 
infinitive; while the Greek keeps the imperfect in all cases. See 
Cic. PhiL ii. 99, Quem patris loco, si ulla in te pietas esset, coUre 
debebas (= ^^^d^ <rc ^iXciv), you ought to love {but you do not) ; and 
Chient, 1 8, Cluentio ignoscere debebitis quod haec a me dici patiatur ; 
mihi ignoscere non deberes si tacerem ( = ov 5k <rc ^/aoc oiTytyKtSo-Kav 
XP^v cl ia-iyiav), it would not be right for you to pardon me if I were 
silent In the former case the emphasis falls on colere ; in the 
latter on non deberes^ which is in strong antithesis to debebitis. See 
also Cic. Verr, ii. 5, 50 : Qui ex foedere ipso navem vel usque ad 
Oceanum, si imperassemus, mittere debuerunt, ei, ne in freto ante sua 
tecta et domos navigarent, . . . pretio abs te ius foederis et imperii 
condicionem redemerunt, they who were bound by the very terms of 
the treaty^ if we had commanded it, to send a ship even into the 
Ocean^ etc. So far as any opposite is implied here, it is not that of 
mittere, but rather something Uke what* is implied in the first four 
examples in (i), like they did not have to send, Mittere debuissent 
(ISci &K 7r€fMl/ai) would mean they would have been bound to send. 
In Latin, as in Greek and English, the peculiar force of the past tense 
of the indicative with the infinitive is piu"ely idiomatic. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that the idiomatic use of ISci 
etc. with the infinitive may be found in the same sentence with the 
ordinary use of these imperfects as past tenses, with no reference to 
any condition. A familiar case is in the New Testament, Matth. 
xxiii. 23, ravra Sc ISct irot^o-ai icaKCiva fi^ d^ciKat, these (the 
weightier matters of the law) ought ye to have done, and yet not to 
have left the others (taking tithes) undone. This is equivalent to 
two sentences, ravra ISct v^mh iroi^out, ye ought to have done these 
(which ye did not do), and cxctva cSci v^s ft^ 5</»€4Kat, ye were right 
in not leaving those undone (which ye did not leave undone) . In 
Dem. xviii. 190, Tt TOK avfiPovXov ixPV^ irocciv; ov , , , cXco^ot; nothing 
in the words shows whether the action of i\€<T$ai is real or not ; but 
the following tovto toCvw iwoCrfaa shows that the questions refer 
merely to a past duty which the speaker actually performed. 
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NOTES ON QUINTILIAN. 

By George M. Lane. 

Shall we say divom or divom in the genitive plural? 

jF the genitive plural suffix -om Professor Stolz says in his gram- 
mar, p. 210: — 

* £s ist nach den AusfUhrungen Osthoff^s M. U. i, 207 f. wahrschein- 
lich, dass das idg. Suffix zur Bildung dieses Casus -dm gewesen sei. Das 
Lateinische tragt zur Entscheidung, ob -^m oder -dm die urspriingliche 
Form gewesen sei, nichts bei, da alle auf -m auslautenden langen Silben 
der Ktirzung unteriagen (Prisdan i, 366 H). . . . Auch die ^Stamme 
bildeten urspriinglich den Gen. d. Plur. mittels des Suffixes -om^ daher 
als Miinzlegenden Romanom^ Corano(m), vgl. osk. Nikvlamim, umbr. 
pupiu{m)^ gr. ^e^.^ 

Some indications of the quantity of this o in -^-stems may be found 
inside the Latin language itself. They are put together here in the 
hope that if attention is once directed to this point, other and per- 
haps better evidences may be foimd. 

(i) That the o of this genitive plural was originally long is indi- 
cated by coins struck before the first Punic war. Mommsen says of 
these (CIL. I, p. 9) : — 

* In his non casu, sed cotisulto post longam vocalem omissam esse m 
finalem demonstrat cum huius omissionis summa constantia (nam m repe- 
ritur post 6 tantum in Romanom n. i, et in Aiserninom n. 20, quod 
otrumque et singulare est et dubium), tum quod post correptam vocalem, 
ut in Volcanom quarto casu, praeterea in Aisernim, prapom^ prbaum^ 
eadem littera in iisdem nummis semper adest^ 

Briefly : in the genitive pliu^, m is regularly dropped after o ; in 
singular forms it is always retained after o. This consistent variation 
indicates an essential difference between the two ^'s, and this differ- 
ence can hardly be anything but a difference in quantity. 

(2) An additional evidence for the long 3 or 2? is found in the apex 
occurring in an inscription of Nuceria, in which all the apices are 
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used with care: dv^mviratvs (IRN. 2096; CIL. X, n. 1081). At- 
tendon was called to this inscription as long ago as 1856 by Schmitz, 
Rhein, Mus, X, no. Little or no stress, however, is to be laid on 
the u longa of deVm, in another inscription quoted by Schmitz, 
Beiirdge, p. 29, from Gruter, p. 29, 2, as an evidence of long u. 
This particular inscription is now regarded as forged : see CIL. VI, 
5> ^' 3M3*- 

(3) A passage of Quintilian (i, 6, 18) bearing upon this question 
has been overlooked by grammarians : — 

idem * centum milia nummum ^ et ' fidem deum ^ ostendant duplids 
quoque soloecismos esse, quando et casum mutant et numerum. 

This innocent conception of the genitive plural 'nummum' and 
'deum' as misused ^accusatives singular, shows that in Quintilian's 
day the u of the old form of the genitive plural was always short. 

To put the chronological evidence then roughly into figures, we 
have: (i) Evidence of long in coins before the first Punic war; 
also of long u in the Nuceria inscription, certainly as late as 63 B.C. 
Exactly where this inscription is to be put between the limits of 
63 B.C. and 79 A.D. is hard to say : Mommsen seems dimly to refer 
it to the time of the earthquake of 63 a.d. (p. 124) ; but possibly 
the form eqvom occurring in it may be a faint indication of an 
earlier date. (2) We have evidence that the long o or long u had 
disappeared, and was entirely forgotten, about 100 a.d. 

Originally, therefore, divom^ then, as might have been expected, 
divdfn, divuniy or deum. 



A Bad Example, 
Quintilian is made to say (i, 4, 27) : — 

iam quosdam ilia turbabunt, quae declinationibus non tenentur. nam et 
quaedam partidpia an uerba an appellationes sint dubitari potest, quia aliud 
iJio loco ualent, ut * lectum ^ et * sapiens,^ et quaedam uerba appellationibus 
similia, ut * fraudator nutritor.' 

So Halm and Meister. The general sense is : taking a word by 
itself, without the context, you cannot always make out what part of 
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speech it is. Thus, 'sapiens ' may be a participium, smackings iasHng^ 
or an appellatio, sage. 

But what about * lectum,' and how does that illustrate the princi- 
ple? If it is to be participle or appellative, it must mean chosen^ 
picked, or bed, couch. Surely this is a very bad example. First, why 
the accusative of * lectus,* bed, when the other examples are in the 
nominative, 'sapiens fraudator nutritor'? Cf. i, 4, 20 : ut esset uo- 
cabulum corpus uisu tactuque manifestum, Momus lectus,' appellatio, 
cui uel alterum deesset uel utrumque, * uentus caelum deus uirtus.' 
Secondly, there is a difficulty in the quantity of the e, it being ^ in 
' ISctum,* bedy and e in * lectum,* picked; unless Quintilian is thinking 
merely of eye Latin, and regards only the look of the word, and not 
the soimd. 

The least touch of the pen will heal the difficulty. For 'lectum ' 
read ' tectum,' as participium, covered, as appellatio, roof, house. 



Rehabilitation of Medea^s Nurse. 

TUb passage in Quintilian, i, 4, 16, which was not understood by 
Spalding or by Bonnell, and is given up as hopeless by the last two 
editors. Halm and Meister, may be restored' by a very simple change, 
with a word of explanation. It reads in Halm and Meister thus : — 

quid o atque u permutata inuicem? ut *Hecoba* et 'fi^otrix/ *Culcides* 
et * Pulixena' scriberentur.' 

The hitch lies in the word ' fi^o^rix,' which is adopted, though not 
without question, by both editors. 

Looking to the manuscript authority for ^^vloXxvl^ we find it 
amounts to nothing. The Ambrosian and all the other manuscripts 
give 'nutrix,' which is quite right, and should not have been displaced 
from the text The form * fi^otrix' is due to a whim of the corrector 
of the Ambrosianus. 

This corrector assumes that there are two pairs of illustrations: 
(i) one pair of '^ put for u, as 'Hecoba* and 'fi^otrix,' and (2) one 
pair of * u put for o^ as * Culcides ' and * Pulixena.' 

As to 'Hecoba,* as an anterior form for 'Hecuba,' there is of 
course no trouble. But then the ' fndtrix ' for ' nutrix.' If the cor- 
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rector had only had the patience to read the next words, he would 
have seen how impossible 't^otrix' w^- Quintilian goes on with- 
out a break : — 

ac ne in graecis id tantum notetur, 'dederont^ et ' probaueront/ 

Obviously, therefore, Quintilian's remark is only intended for Greek 
words, and so ' fnotrix ' would be out of place as an illustration, even 
if there were the best manuscript authority for it. 

This leaves us three illustrations of the dictum, * Hecoba,' ' Cul- 
cides,* and * Pulixena,' instead of two pairs. 

Now, what is to become of ' nutrix * ? * Nutrix * and ' Culcides ' 
belong together, and ' Culcides * is conceivably a genitive form, inas- 
much as such genitives as * Salutes Apolones,' etc., are not unheard 
of. But as they hardly become part and parcel of the literary lan- 
guage, it is safe to make a little change, as has ahready been sug- 
gested by Seyffert, and write * Culcidis * for ' Culcides.* 

Who the * Culcis ' is, jt is hardly necessary to explain : ' Colchis,' 
the Colchian dame, is the stereotype designation of Medea, from 
Euripides (Med, 131), down : — 

and the 'inpudica Colchis' of Horace {Epod, 16, 58), and 'callida 
Colchis' of Ovid {Mett, 7, 301) are so familiar that it is needless to 
give further illustrations. 

The 'nutrix,* too, the faithful Sonne of the Colchian dame, or as 
Sheridan would call her, ' the confidante in white linen,' the rpo^os 
of Euripides, the * antiqua erilis fida custos corporis ' of Ennius, with 
her memorable 'utinam ne,' is almost as familiar a character as 
Medea herself. 

But why ' nutrix ' at all, when the illustration is confined to ' Cul- 
cidis ' ? Because the combination is more suggestive, more quotable 
than the genitive alone would be. Thus, in i, 5, 13, the illustration 
is confined to the word ' Canopitarum ' ; but Quintilian gives it 
'Canopitarum exercitum.' And so the combination * nutrix Culcidis,' 
— Tpo<^os T^s KoXx^'So?, — possibly the ending of a senarius culled 
from some early Medea-tragedy, is more suggestive than the bare 
' Culcidis ' would be. 



SOME LATIN ETYMOLOGIES. 



By J. B. Greenough. 



reciprocus 


proceres 


recipero 


procul 


procum 


recens 


Proculus 


proximus 




Procus 







The word reciprocus, already analyzed by Corssen (Nachtrage, 
p. 136) into a dvandva compound of \recus and ^procus y has been 
treated also, without knowledge of Corssen's suggestion/ by Brug- 
mann (Rhein. Mus. 1888, part 3, p. 402). 

In both articles a supposed ^procus {pro + cus, like supcrbus, 
anttcus) is traced as appearing in procul, Proculus, ProcuUius, and 
Procas, In the article of Brugmann it is traced also in procum (geni- 
tive plural), used by Cicero {Or, 46, 156) in connection with /abrum, 
apparently in the sense of pioneers. The writer presented at the 
meeting of the American Philological Association in July, 1887, the 
article here printed, with the same forgetfulness of the previous 
suggestion of Corssen. In that communication, in addition to the 
words previously connected with ^procus, was mentioned proximus, 
which is at once seen upon the recognition of ^procus to be its 
superlative (cf. proximus ab, showing the imderlying idea of oj^. 
As a superlative it corresponds in form to oxime, superlative of 
ociler, adverb of a lost ^ocus. The connection of meaning is 
recognizable through the double use of procul for near by and far 
off. The original meaning of that word was evidently off, or in fronts 
as we say off the coast, meaning just off, close by, though the funda- 
mental idea of our expression is one of separation. The idea of dis- 
tance became the common one in procul, while the idea of nearness 



^ See note on last page of Rhein. Mns. dted. 
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is perpetuated in proximus, Prope is most likely a dialectic kindred 
form (cf. the construction prope ad, and for the form, quisquam and 
quispiam) . 

Procaxy forward, wanton, seems a natural derivative, either di- 
rectly or through a verb ^proco. Procures is a further formation of 
^procusy in the fashion of Camurus, satur, and i^jScpds. One might 
be tempted to connect also procerus, whereby a natural derivation 
would be at once suggested for sincerus (cf. singuli). 

No attempt has been made, however, to prove the existence of 
^recus in any other combination than rectprocus. But (to continue 
the original communication) we have the verb redpero, which ob- 
viously can have nothing to do with recipio, since there is no 
analogy for such a formation, and no form \recipus is probable. 
The word must be a denominative from ^reci-perus, which can 
hardly be anything but ^recus and -parus, as in opi-parus, pro-perus 
(and probably a lost ^imperus, from which impero). The same 
'parus is found in the so-called derivatives from pario, viviparus, 
and the like. 

The form ^recus is also clearly recognizable as the source of a 
demonstrative ^receo, of which the present participle is retained in 
recens, meaning being back, coming back (probably from abroad or 
the field, just as in our late war one might have said, " Colonel So- 
and-So is back for a few days"). It must be remembered that in 
the earlier period of the Latin language — the period when these 
words were forming — the Romans were absorbed in extending their 
boundaries. (Cf. provincia. No. 8, below.) From being back to 
just back, fresh, recent, the step is a very natural one. 

This idea is strongly confirmed by the regular construction of 
recens with the ablative of the terminus a quo. This is so habitual 
that Cicero can say, Roma recens, meaning just come from Rome, 
where the persisting idea of motion plainly appears. 

Thus, in support of \recus and \procus, we have nine words 
brought into line : — 



1. reciprocus 4. proximus 7. procax 

2. ruipero 5. procus i^y^^:^^ 8. Proculus 

3. recens 6. proceres 9. pro cut 

A group which it seems impossible to disperse or overthrow. 
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2, Improhus, 

The most various views have been held about the proper meaning 
of improbus ; but no search for a Grundbegriff has ever seemed to 
me to be successful. The very great variety of words to which it 
is applied as an epithet makes it impossible to find any common 
element in them all The attempt in Harper's Lexicon, for instance, 
to make it mean "not according to the standard," and so either 
below or abave^ seems to me extremely forced. 

But a right conception of the meaning oi probus, I think, gives 
the true solution of the difficulty. Probus can clearly be seen to be 
pro -f- buSy as superbus, and we may compare ^proeus and ^recus, 
above referred to. The use of the word in Plautus, proba merx, and 
its probable occurrence on coins as propom and prboum^ indicate that 
it was a mercantile word, meaning A i or first-class, and the like, a 
most natural meaning of pro^ analogous to that of super in superbus. 

To see the meaning of improbus ^ properly ^ not first class ^^ we have 
only to notice the slang applications of low dowtiy ornery^ second 
class, second rate, off color , bad lot, and the like. In other words, 
improbus became, from its mercantile use, a slang word of abuse or 
disapproval, like horrid, ncuty, mean, awful, horrible, without any 
definite idea attached to it. Take for instance Georg, I. 119, im- 
probus anser. Here the tone of the passage is, except for the dignity 
of the subject, precisely that of the nasty mice in the cupboard. 
Again, in 145, Labor omnia vicit improbus et duris urgens in rebus 
egestas, the feeling is like confounded or horrid. So ^n. XII. 687, 
fertur in abruptum mons improbus actu, referring to montis scucum, 
described just before. There is no more definiteness of idea here 
than in " an everlastingly cold day." 

3. Rudimentum, 

Donaldson's Varronianus gives the true derivati6n of rudimentum^ 
but it has apparently been forgotten, or is not generally known, for 
the word is usually referred loosely to rudis, rough, raw. But it 
must come from a (real or supposed) verb rudio, which could have 
no meaning as coming from rudis, rough, but which from rudis, foil 
or stick, would mean fence with the foil, the implement for sword 
practice in the gladiatorial school. Rudimentum is then foil-practice^ 
the practice of the raw recruit, hence the first essays in war. It is to 
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be noticed that the word is constantly — perhaps oftener than in any 
other way — used of military service, as in rudinunta miUHae and 
the like. An adjective from the same rudis^ erudis, would mean out 
-of the foil (past preliminary practice), and erudio would be a natural 
denominative of it, meaning to train to that point of graduation. 
In this way the whole set of words is connected in a natural scheme 
of meanings. 

4. Desidero, 

The verb desidero ought to be formed from an adjective ^desides 
(or -^r), as degenero from degener. Such an adjective would be 
compounded from de and sidus. Another possible route is through 
the phrase de sidere, as with extemporaneus from ex tempore^ extraor- 
dinar ius from extra ordinem, Sidus from its form ought, like sedes, 
to mean position, place, being etymologically equivalent to Sos. It 
is very probable that this was its original meaning, but that the astro- 
nomical or augural meaning of constellation or sign crowded out the 
proper meaning which was itself retained by sedes. This {sedes), 
perhaps an original /- stem, was confounded with sidus, to some ex- 
tent, in form, as we see by the nominative -es, which belongs to s- 
stems. The adjective ^desider, or phrase de sidere, would mean ' out 
of placed of soldiers missing at the call of the roll. From this, 
desidero would mean, ^find or mark out of placed after a batde or 
military casualty. The word has a special use in military language in 
precisely this sense, — a use which could hardly come from the more 
common usage in other senses. Examples are numerous : — 

Eo die milites sunt paulo minus septingenti desiderati. Caes. 
B. G. 7, SI. 

In eo proelio non amplius ducentos milites desideravit sed centu- 
riones fortes viros circiter triginta amisit. Caes. B, C 3, 99. 

One could almost think that in this last passage the original mean- 
ing comes to light, desidero being used of the soldiers, and atnitto of 
the centurions. 

On the other hand, the prevailing signification clearly points to 
some such origin, as it indicates a feeling of loss of something, a 
missing something, and only later, and much less commonly, corre- 
sponds to our desire in its weakest sense. 
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Considero may have had a similar origin from an adjective, ^con- 
sides (or -er). But the meaning of the adjective is uncertain. It 
may have been an augural term like the \contemplus from which 
contemplor seems like a denominative. But it also may have been a 
military term like the other, and have meant merely dwelling on a 
thing, as is the case with assiduus (cf. consido), 

5. EUmentum. 

A great deal of ingenuity has been expended in the effort to find 
a derivation for elementum. It seems to me, however, that the old 
one from el em en, which has been rejected as too simple and natiual 
for science, is really the only one which ought to be thought of. 

In the first place, throughout Latin literature, from first to last, the 
word means A B Cs, literally. This meaning, in the natural course 
of word-formation, it is almost impossible to derive from the more 
abstruse meaning of means of growth^ or what not, which is often 
assumed for it; whereas, on the contrary, we have Lucretius* own 
authority (the first who used it, so far as appears in literature) for 
the change of meaning from letters to elements. In the first passage 
in which he uses the word at all, he says (I. 196) : — 

Ut potius multis communia corpora rebus 
Multa putes esse, ut verbis elementa videmus, 
Quam sine principiis uUam rem existere posse. 

Here we have only a comparison, and not a use of the word in the 
abstruse sense at all. In his technical names for the elements he has 
already used primordia rerum (as v. 182), which is unquestionably 
a translation of i^typl. He has, it is true, used semina, genitalia cor- 
pora^ materiesy but evidently in a less technical sense, and not strictly 
as translations of the established terms in Greek. In I. 483, he uses 
principiay evidently another translation of 64^^. Again, in v. 8a a, 
he says (repeated II. 688) : — 

Quin etiam passim nostris in versibus ipsis 
Multa elementa vides multis communia verbis, 
Cum tamen inter se versus ac verba necessest 
Confiteare et re et sonitu distare sonanti, 
Tantum elementa queunt permutato ordine solo. 
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1^. he will be deprived of two elements, fire and water, but earth 
(his body) and air (his breath) will still be left to him. 

This merely shows that stoechia was already in a manner in use in 
the language in its technical sense ready to be translated as soon as a 
more patriotic Sprachgefuhl should suggest that course. 

Inasmuch, then, as eUmenta is distinctly a translation of (rrocxc^» 
it seems almost certain that it had the meaning oi A B Cs, and not 
any other more abstruse meaning. As to the form, it must, it seems 
to me, be for el-em-ena, a plural like A B Cs, As the tendency in 
the language increased to substitute the longer forms in -menium for 
those in -men (as in momen^ momentum), this word also went with the 
rest, and became elementa in the same meaning. The only objection 
that can be made is the fact that these letters are not the first of the 
alphabet. But they are the most glib and easy in their utterance ; and 
though we have no example of the same kind in regard to letters, yet, as 
has been suggested by a firiend, we do have Solfeggio and sol-fa-ing, of 
precisely the same nature, and chosen for precisely the same reason. 

It would seem, then, that we might rest contented with the old- 
fiaishioned and simple derivation of elementum, without wasting any 
more lore of Indo-European roots on it. 

6. Praemium. 

A natural derivation oifraemium has occurred to me which I have 
not seen suggested. 

Among the Romans, booty taken in war was under the control of 
the commander-in-chief. As an instance, we may take Appian, de 
BeU.Mithr. ii6: — 

AicSctffccv h Uofiin/co? (ipurrcui r<p arparf ttaff hcaarou ayipa x^Aiav 
ircvroxocruif 'Arruca? ic.t.X. 

It could be given to the soldiers in whole or in part, and what was 
not so disposed of was sold at auction for the benefit of the State. 
Though the part distributed to the soldiers was regularly divided 
among them, yet special donations were often made as rewards for 
good conduct See Plutarch, Corioldnus, lo : — 

'"Eftrura woXXStv XfyijfMTtav koll imrotv yeyovorcnv cux/AoAiinrflDV km dv^/xi- 
wwv ifccXevcrev [Cominius, the consul] avrov [Coriolanus] i^cXccrAu 
im, wdvra vph rev v€/uiv rocf SXXm9» 
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This adjective or participle has evidentiy tiie meaning of tender 
in tiie sense in which tenderness comes from pampering and cod- 
dling. 

The noun deliciae is a natural abstract like reliquiae^ and would 
mean pettings ; hence, habere in deUciis, esse in amore et deUciis : 
but later also, in deUciis et delectamentis. 

From this meaning the transition is easy to pet, object of fancy ^ 
delight, which is the prevailing meaning of the word. Hence, the 
word is often iised of animals and children, without any bad sense 
such as might indicate a connection with lacio. So also delicium is 
used in the same sense. The development of form and meaning is 
the same as in reUquus, reliquiae; angustus, angustiae. 

It is probable that the Romans themselves connected these two 
words with lacio, alHcio, pellicio, delecto ; but it seems impossible to 
develop either form or meaning from this group in any natural 
manner. 

8. provincia. 

The word provincia, like many other Latin words which received 
their stamp before the literary period, has given great trouble to ety- 
mologists, from Festus down. It has almost always been referred to 
prO'Vinco, but with what connection of ideas ? Where the word first 
occurs in literature it has almost as wide a meaning as the word 
province in English. So marked is this figurative use that many 
persons have refused to adopt the idea of a military origin for the 
word at all. It seems to me that the difficulty has been that atten- 
tion has not been paid to the regular development of the word 
through the intermediate stages of its formation and growth. If we 
look merely at the form, it almost inevitably suggests a \provincus. 
In no other way does it seem possible for it to be formed. 

There are, it is true, a few examples of supposed primary forma- 
tions with "io, like eximius in Latin. But there is no certain in- 
stance of a form in -ia derived in this manner. The abstracts in 4a 
are separated from these formations, from the earliest Indo-European 
times, by the accent. They may possibly be really feminines of the 
'io formation ; but if so, they received their special functions farther 
back than the Indo-European language can be traced, and must be 
quite distinct from such words as exsequiae, indutiae, inferiae, reli- 
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So also B.C. 464, Liv. III. 4 : — 

Sp. Furius consilium alter cui ea provincia evenerat, etc 

ut Postumio alter! consulum negotium daretur videret ne quid res« 
publica detrimenti caperet, etc. 

To complete Mommsen's view, we may add his remark in R, G. 
i», p. 247, note: — 

Provincia ist bekanntlich in der alteren Sprache nicht was wir 
Provinz nennen, ein raumlich abgegrenzter einem standigen Ober- 
beamten unterstellter Sprengel, sondem lediglich die durch Gesetz, 
Senatsbeschluss oder Vertrag den einzelnen Beamten festgestellte 
Competenz. 

Here, however, he is only speaking of the distinction between the 
provinces beyond sea in the later technical sense of the word as 
opposed to the earlier use of the word before these foreign govern- 
ments were established. His view in general is like the one here 
maintained, except in regard to the meaning o{pro in the compound. 

The various other suggestions of the origin of the word, apart 
from vincOf seem forced, and have never received any general ap- 
proval. They need not therefore be discussed here. 

The difficulties all vanish, it seems to me, as soon as a real ^pro- 
vincus is assumed, meaning ''engaged in advancing conquest." It 
might be applied to an army, or especially to a consul or general, 
when engaged, as these officer^ were every summer in early times, in 
extending the bounds of the Roman power. How important a func- 
tion this was, and how large a place it filled in the Roman mind, 
appears from the constant iise oi propagare finis and the religious 
idea, which must be very old, that only such imperatores as had ex- 
tended the bounds of the Empire were entitled to enlarge iia^ pomoe- 
riutn. 

If, now, a consul were out conquering the territory of a neighbor- 
ing tribe, he would be ^provincus, and his state or condition would 
be provincia. He would be ' engaged at the front,' he would ' go to 
the front ' ; ' the action at the front would be assigned to him ' or the 
like. Later the word would become concrete, as did abstract nouns 
generally in Latin, and a particular provincia or 'sphere of operations 
at the front ' would fall to his lot The word must have been long in 
use in this sense, and have continued to have that feeling attached to 
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|e» to make it possible for the figurative use to develop 

the earliest literature, and at the same lime to make 

to call Sicily, for instance, a frtwince in the later 

The word vincia, cited by Festus, is probably only 

to account for prov\n<ia. If it really c\'er existed, 

limilar abstract from ^vincus^ and would mean 'the act 

Wiest/ 'actual operations/ or the like. It might just 

Ime to mean what the other did, only it failed to take 

tuage, if it ever was there at alU 

(t confirmation of this view comes from the use of the 
the distinct sense of ' actual seat of war ^ or ' definite 

[>ns,' — a sense entirely distinct from the abstract mean- 
I or scope of operations or thing to be done/ B^, .- — 

Jcia consulatum inire consilium erat (/>, at Aiimtnum, 

operations against Hannibal). Liv. XXI, 63. 
It . . . qua provincia nostra qua hostium foret. Liv. 

I passage the word has a distinct territorial sense, en- 
krom its technical use, and seems to recall an earlier 
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daretur videret ne quid^ etc., with the usual martial law formula. Liv. 
III. 4 (above cited). 

So also when six tribunes with consular power were chosen : Cor- 
neliis Faliscum bellum Valerio ac Servilio Capenas sorte evenit (the 
other two remaining at home) . Liv. IV. 24. 

From the time of the establishment of an independent judiciary 
the way would be open to an extension of the meaning to ftmctions 
not military. From the fondness of the Romans for official words 
the meaning of provincia would naturally extend itself so as to in- 
clude any sphere of activity or set of functions, while at the same 
time the word in its official sense would continue to be used and 
develop the narrower technical sense of a special government be- 
yond sea. 



ON EGREGIUM PUBLICUM (Tag. Ann. in. 70. 4). 
By Clbmknt Law&sncs Smith. 

AMONG other incidents of the year 22, Tacitus mentions the 
attempt made in the Senate by some unnamed delator to 
prosecute one Lucius Ennius on a charge of maiestas for 'having 
converted the emperor's image to the common uses of silver.' 
Tiberius declined to treat the melting of himself in effigy as a serious 
insult, and put a stop to the proceedings by his veto. Thereupon 
Ateius Capito, the eminent jiuist, arose, and with great show of 
independence, — ea sola species adulandi supererat, — protested 
warmly against the emperor's action in taking the decision out of 
the hands of the Senate, and shielding such wickedness from pun- 
ishment ; it was all very well for the prince to treat the indignity 
ofifered to himself with indifference, but he should not be so free with 
the wrongs done the state. Tiberius saw through this bluster, and 
persisted in his veto ; and Tacitus is moved to comment with some 
severity on the great lawyer's discreditable exhibition of himself. 
His words, according to Uie traditional text, are : — 

'Capito insignitior fama fiiit quod humani divinique iuris sdens 
egregium publicum et bonas domi artes dehonestavisset' 

The peculiar phrase egregium publicum has been rendered in a 
variety of ways, but all the explanations which have been offered fall 
into two classes, represented, among recent editors, by Nipperdey 
and Fumeaux, respectively. The former translates the phrase by *den 
Ruhm des Staats,' while the latter prefers, though with some hesita- 
tion, to explain it as Capito's own ' distinction in the state as a con- 
sular and leading senator,' in contrast with his juristic learning, which 
both editors think is expressed, 'as an accomplishment of private life,' 
by bonas domi artes. All editors agree that Capito's eminence as a 
lawyer is expressed in one or other of the objects of dekonestavisset ; 
and it is, indeed, inconceivable that Tacitus should have spoken of 
anything as dishcmored by his servility, and left that out 
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he only editor, so far as I am aware, who refers domi 
lal character and private life exclusively; and in this 
right. No doubt domi arUs is frequently used in a 
nd with more especial reference to a man's professional 
nts, as in rv. 6* a : daritudimm miUHae^ inimtres 
But, as Mr. Furneaux himself intimates, the contrast 
i lacking in our present passage^ and there is therefore 
>r supposing that all the accomplishments of peace, — 
- are summed up in the phrase. My difficulty in find- 
cription of the professional merits of Capito lies in the 
iquate epithet bonas to characterize the learning and 
of the greatest lawyers of his time, the founder of a 
sprudence. Applied to his personal qualities, it is, 
1 of Tacitus at least, all that he deserves. The use 
jnote qualities of character is fully established by such 
xancHssimii Arruntii arti6us, VL 7, i ; luxuria in- 
'aU adrogantia^ malis honisqut artibus mixius^ Hist 
"riae nus innoceniiaequ^^ quasi malis artibus in/^nsi^ 
Victonnum^ pittate mansuetudim vtritatt innocentia 
\ium d^nique optimarum artium praccipuum virum 
epote amisso, Epist. 2. 
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is the citation of tamquam egregium, VI. 24. 3, 'as if it were an 
admirable thing.* Any suitable adjective may be used as a substan- 
tive in this sense. 

But if the analogy holds good, what meaning does it give to egre- 
gium pubUcum f It is agreed on all hands that publicum in bonutn 
publicum^ etc., is an adjective, that bonum and malum express ' the 
interest * and ' the disadvantage * of the state respectively, and that 
optimum and pessimum express in a higher degree the same thing, — 
the ' highest interests ' and the * greatest disadvantage * of the state. 
In like manner egregium is held to be a substantive, and it can only 
mean ' the eminence ' or ' the excellence * or, as Nipperdey renders 
it, ' the glory * of the state. It cannot mean the eminence or excel- 
lence of the individual, or -even his eminent position in the com- 
munity, because publicum denotes what belongs to the community in 
contrast with what belongs to the individual. This contrast is always 
implied, and, on occasion, expressed, as in Ruperti's citation from 
Livy, quoted above, which is in full : ni moritur, neque suum neque 
publicum divinum pure faciet qui sese devoverit; or Cic. Brut. 329 : 
Hortensii vox extincta fato suo esty nostra publico. Egregium pub- 
licum can be made to mean 'his eminent public position' only by 
taiHi^g publicum as the substantive, and importing into it the meaning 
of ' position in the eyes of the people,' from its use in such phrases 
as prodire in publicum^ abstinere publico, etc. This is not supported 
by any example, and no editor has proposed it. All prefer to rest 
on the analogy of bonum publicum, etc., though many draw from 
this analogy an interpretation which it will not yield. Egregium 
publicum will not supply the reference to Capito's personal emi- 
nence, without which the words of the historian are little short of 
absurd. 

In casting about for a solution of this difficulty, it has occurred to 
me that what Tacitus probably wrote here was 

egregium publice locum, 

and that from this some copyist, by an easy blunder, due to the 
similarity of the penultimate syllables of the last two words, pro- 
duced our present reading. 

The use of publice here suggested is precisely similar to its use in 
pari fama publice, I. 13. i, and in the following, which presents 



ON THE USE OF THE PERFECT INFINITIVE IN LATIN 
WITH THE FORCE OF THE PRESENT. 

By Albert A. Howard. 

THE frequent use of the perfect active infinitive in Latin, in 
sentences where the force and meaning of the present infini- 
tive seem rather to be called for, has long been a vexed question 
among grammarians. Briefly stated, the following classes of cases 
occur: — 

In the older language, viz. in inscriptions and early writers, the 
perfect infinitive is often thus found depending on some form of the 
verb nolo or of uoio in connection with a negative, e.g. noUto deueUisse^ 
nequis uelit hoc fecisse, in all of which cases a strong prohibition is 
contained. 

In later writers, and especially in the poets, this use is extended to 
clauses not prohibitive, but in which the infinitive is dependent in 
like manner on the verb nolo or uoio, e.g. nil uetitum fecisse uoUL 

In poetry, again, the perfect infinitive with the force of the present 
is joined with the present tense of the verb possum^ and Servius ad 
Aen. VI. 79, says of this use, " Attica figura est." 

There are many other instances, chiefly in the works of the elegiac 
poets, of the perfect infinitive with the force of the present, which, as 
they are to be considered later on, need only be mentioned in this 
introduction. 

Induced by these occurrences and by the explanation of Servius, 
some grammarians have compared this use of the perfect infinitive in 
Latin with that of the aorist infinitive in Greek, and have attempted 
in this way to explain all the peculiarities of the perfect infinitive ; 
while others, denying that the notion of the aorist has any existence 
in Latin, explain these uses in various ways. 

Without examining and refuting any of the false ideas which have 
been brought forward on this subject, it will be sufficient to state 
that hardly any use of the perfect infinitive has not by some one been 
explained as an aorist 
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The older writers often in treating of a future event conceived of 
it as completed at some future time, and expressed this conception 
by the future perfect tense.^ The Latin use of the future perfect was 
much more exact than our own use of this tense, or even than that of 
the Greeks,' but for that very reason, in striving to be exact, they often 
went too far, and transferred this use of the future perfect to sen- 
tences where the simple future would have been more correctly used. 
Draeger, I. pp. 284-5, ^^ collected a large number of examples 
illustrating this point ; cf. Madvig, Opusc. Acad. II. p. 93. 

The Latin language is deficient in tenses of completed action for 
the imperative, and so, if one wished to express a prohibition or 
command, having in mind the future perfect, i,e, the accomplishment 
of the thing ordered, a circumlocution was necessary. Such circum- 
locutions may be seen in Cato de Agric. V. 6, boues maxima diligen- 
tia curatos habeto ; Plaut. Poen. 1157, pactam rem habeto, Priscian 
(ed. Hertz), p. 406, says : "apud Graecos etiam praeteriti temporis 
sunt imperatiua, quamuis ipsa quoque ad futuri temporis sensum 
pertineant, ut, ^v^iayBvi ^ irvXrj, ' aperta sit porta * ; uidemur enim 
imperare, ut in futuro tempore sit praeteritum, ut si dicam *aperi 
nunc portam, ut crastino sit aperta.' ergo nos quoque possumus in 
passiuis uel in aliis passiuam declinationem habentibus uti praeterito 
tempore imperatiui, coniungentes participium praeteriti cum uerbo 
imperatiuo praesentis uel futuri temporis, ut * amatus sit * uel * esto ' 
wa^rjadia, 'doctus sit' uel 'esto* S€&3ax^(»y 'clausus sit' uel 'esto' 
fccicXcicr^co." In this way is to be explained the use of the perfect 
subjunctive in prohibitions, for there is in this use the force of a 
future perfect which gradually develops into a future, as Madvig* 
has clearly shown. 

There are, further, strong indications that the perfect infinitive 
joined with the verb uolo expresses the idea of the future perfect. 
With verbs which in themselves have a future significance, the present 
infinitive seems often to have the force of a future. Verbs of wish- 
ing, uolo, etc., can be shown by many examples to be joined with the 
present infinitive with future significance, exactly as spero is often 



^ Draeger, hist Syntax I. p. 284. Holtze, Synt. prise script. Rom. II. pp. 86- 
88. Zumpt, Lat Gram. § 590. 

^ Goodwin, M. and T. p. 45, remark. 

* C^rasc Acad. II. p. 105; cf. Ed. Loch, Imperativ bd Plautus, p. 21. 
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In the following examples there can be no donbt of 

[nificance : "is dart uoit, is se aliquid posci" *' res 

quam uoia ego me a te exorar^y "qui populares se 

Very often, too, the perfect passive infinitive or the 

he is joined with a verb of wishing, and here there are 

|rs pointing clearly to the sense of a fnture perfect. 

ai \ tamen eos defendes, qui se ab omnibus desertos 

[l:is te def€nsos esse matunt^ and a little further on, cur 

iQitissimis hiSp quibus maxime lex €onsultum esse uoltf 

9, 35 ; orent itt et illius mortui famam et filii inno- 

conseruaias ufiiL Cic. Verr. III. 4, 7 : ingenium uero 

(>ressam exstifutamque cupitis. Cic, Caei. 3. 8 : illud 

admomfum nolo. Plant Amph, 33 : iustam rem et 

Ij/tjw a uobis uolo^ 

III examples of the perfect /a jj/&f infinitive, with verbs 
ItiJt of this explanation. 

s, and especially Livy, transferred this use to the per- 
nitive, — 

16. 11; tuni Gracchus 'priusquam omnes iufe Ubertas 

bit * neminem nota strenui aut ignaui militts notasse uolui.'^ 
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where the idea of fata fuisse uelint may be expressed more simply 
by the future perfect "seu fuerimus." 

Ov. ex P. III. 1.9: pace tua dixisse uelim. 

Cf. Cic. pro Mil. 103 : pace tua patria dixerim^ where both dixisse 
uelim and dixerim have the force of the future perfect. 

The view of this construction taken by Perizonius ^ is well worthy 
of notice. Sanctiys had said that the perfect infinitive was used for 
the future in these expressions, but Perizonius denied that the idea 
of futurity was expressed by the infinitive. His words are : " Infini- 
tiuus iunctus uerbo uolo notat simpliciter ipsam cuiuscunque rei 
actionem, quae futuri temporis forma non exprimitur. Nam quis 
unquam dixit aut scripsit uolo hoc facturum esse, sine me, siue te^ 
sine iUura? si quid futuri in hac inest locutione, id haeret in ipso 
uerbo uoio, quod suam certae actionis uoluntatem extendit a prae- 
senti temporis momento usque in illud, quo ea actio tandem fit, aut 
desiderata res sibi obuenit : — Deinde sola hac perfecti temporis 
forma uidetur aliqua certe temporis distinctio plerumque notari. 
Nam uolo te emisse notat, non, uolo te uelle et incipere emptionem, 
sed te eam mihi factam et absolutam praestare." This is equivalent 
to saying that, since there is the force of the future perfect in the 
phrase uolo te emissCy the idea of the future is contained in the verb 
uolo^ that of the completed action in the perfect infinitive. 

Wex also holds this same opinion of certain examples (p. 154) : 
" perfectum ad indicium spectat, quod ubi res confecta erit, aut ipse 
qui rem agit, aut alii, qui de ea re iudicabunt, facient," and as exam- 
ples he quotes Liv. XLII. 11. i : plurium annales et quibus credidisse 
maUs (see above p. 114), and Sail. lug. 31. 27: neque ego uos 
hortor, ut malitis ciues uestros perperam quam recte fecisse. 

Still another indication is the similar use of the perfect subjunctive 
after verbs of wishing, and notably in the following examples, all from 
early writers, and all showing clearly the force of the future perfect 
Ter. Ad. 519 : ita se dcfetigarit uetim ut triduo hoc perpetuo prorsum 
e lecto nequeat surgere. Plant. Poen. 1206: uelim de me aliquid 
dixerit Plant Poen. 5 70 : Quin etiam deciderint femina nobis in 
talos uelim. Plant. Rud. 662 : nimis uelim improbissumo homini 
malas edentauerint. 



1 Ad Sanctii Minenuie pag. 112. 
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Liv. XXXVIII. II. 9 : nequem eonim Aetoli recepisse ueiint. 

Hot. Sat. II. 3. 187 : nequis kumasse ueUt Aiacem, Atrida, uetas car? 

From these prohibitions must be separated a few other phrases in 
which the perfect infinitive is joined with a verb of wishing. There 
are in Latin, as in Greek, certain verbs, the perfect tense of which, 
since it expresses the state in which the subject is after the action of 
the verb has been completed, has the force of the present tense of 
another verb by which that state is represented.^ In this way the 
perfect perii is found in writers of all periods with the meaning mar- 
tuus sum, and uici with the meaning uictdr sum. It is not surpris- 
ing then to find, even in Cicero, this use transferred to the perfect 
infinitive; e.g. : — 

Verr. II. 149 : nemo eonim est qui non perisse te cupiat. 
Verr. III. 180 : uide, quaere, drcumspice, siquis est forte ex ea prouinda, 
. . . qui te nolit perisse. 

Rose. Am. 73 : esto : causam proferre non potes : tametsi statim uicissi 
debeo, tamen de meo iure decedam, 

where, better to express the force of the present in uicisse, the tem- 
poral adverb statim is added, the idea being statim uictor esse debeo. 
Further examples are : — 

liv. XL. 10. 5 : Non Romanos, habeo ad quos confugiam : perisse expe- 
tont, quia tuis iniuriis doleo. 

Enn. ap. Cic. de Off. II. 23 : quern quisque odit, periisse expetit. 
Ludl. (ed. Mtill.) V. 11 : ut periisse uelis quern uisere uolueris cum 
debueris. 

Ov. Am. II. 2. 10: . . . quem metuit quisque, perisse cupii. 
Ov. Am. II. 19. 56: nil £eunes cur te iure perisse uelim? 
Ov. Met XIV. 570 : nee sceptrum soceri, nee te, Lauinia uiigo, 
sed uicisse petunt. 

It will be sufficient to quote, without discussion, the examples in 
iriiich Wex, the strongest partisan of the aorist theory, and others have 
admitted a legitimate use of the perfect. In the following examples, 
all of which have been explained at one time or another as illustrat- 
ing the use of the perfect as an aorist, it is easy to see that the 

1 Wex, prol. ad Tac Agr. pp. 149, 150. 
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future and the future perfect was so loosely drawn, the distinction 
between future and future perfect {i,e, present and perfect infinitive) 
in this use is very slight indeed. Compare what has been said above 
(p. 113) about the future perfect. 

The following examples, drawn mostly from the poets, seem to 
have retained the force of the future perfect : — 

liv. XXX. 14. 6 : hanc te quoque ad ceteras tuas eximias uirtutes, Masi- 
nlssa, adiecisse uelim. 

Her. £p. II. 2. 109 : at qui legitimum cupiet fecisse poema, 

cum tabulis animum censoris sumet honesd. 

Tib. I. 6. 63: proprios ego tecum, 

sit mode fiis, annos contribuisse uelim, 

Tib. IV. 6. 6 : est tamen, occulte cui piacuisse uelit. 

Prop. I. 7. 15 : te quoque si certo puer hie concusserit arcu 

quo nolim nostros te uiolasse deos. 

Ov. Ar. Am. II. 609 : condita si non sunt Veneris mysteria cistis, . . . 
attamen inter nos medio uersantur in usu, 
sed sic, inter nos ut latuisse uelint. 

Ov. Met. VII. 59: quemque ego cum rebus, quas totus possidet orbia, 
Aesonidem mutasse uelim, 

Ov. Fas. VI. 71 : remque mei iuris maUm tenuisst precando. 

Juv. XrV. 185 : nil uetitum fecisse uolet, 

Pers. I. 41 : ... an erit, qui ueUe recuset 

OS populi meruisse f 

Pers. I. 91 : plorabit, qui me uolet incurutisse querela. 

Mart. VI. 29. 8 : quidquid amas, cupias non piacuisse nimis. 

Mart. IX. 81. 3 : non nimium euro ; nam cenae fercula nostrae 
malim conuiuis quam piacuisse cods. 

In these last examples it is hard to distinguish whether the force is 
more nearly that of the future or of the future perfect. In the fol- 
lowing cases the force of the future perfect has entirely given way to 
that of the futiure. 

Ov. Am. II. 16. 13 : non ego, si medio Polluce et Castore ponar, 
in caeli sine te parte fuisse uelim. 

Ov. Am. II. 17. 29 : noui aliquam, quae se circumferat esse Corinnam. 
ut fiat, quid non ilia dedisse uelit f 
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I4. 35 : haec quia dtilce canity f]cctitque fadtlima uocem, 
oscwla caatantr rapta d^dUse uelim^ 

38 : sunt qui m^tU tttigisu. 

isition of meaning from future perfect to future may 
the poets, and especially the elegiac poets, to use 
titive in order to avoid metrical difficulties. The pcr- 
Ince accepted in this use with verbs of wishing and 
^hich there was a future significance, the transition to 

tfie perfect for the present, with verbs in which there 
|ignificance» would be a very easy one, and the desire 

metrical difficulties would be a very strong one. Out 
I Ovid in which the perfect infinitive is used where the 
expected, 86 occur in pentameter, and in Catullus, 

tius, and Martial, the percentage is still greater* In 

ses the inftnitive immediately precedes the iambic 
|h the verse ends. As the artificial character of the 

fitted no substitutions in the last half of the verse, 
iambic word at the end, there was developed a 

in Latin to make the last half of the verse consist of 
I pentasyllabic and the other disyllabic ; e.g. luxurian- 
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Of these infinitives, the following are noteworthy : — 



abstinuisse 

admonuisse 

adplicuisse 

commemisse 

condoluisse 

dedoluisse 

defricuisse 



metuisse 



delituisse 

demeruisse 

desiluisse 

detinuisse 

dimicuisse 

displicuisse 

emeruisse 



erubuisse 

ezecuisse 

explicuisse 

incaluisse 

increpuisse 

intonuisse 

obdcuisse 



*adsedisse 

prostitaisse tribuisse 

restituisse 



perdomtiisse 

permaduisse 

pertimuisse 

praesecuisse 

secubuisse 

subsecuisse 

sustinuisse 



substitoisse 



The present infinitive of these verbs contains either a cretic or a 
procdeasmatic, and so cannot be used either in hexameter or penta- 
meter. 



coDseniisse 
coDSoluisse 

adoezisse 
cednisse 
collegiue 



deseniisse 
eripuisse 



excoluisse 
exeruisse 



coluisse 
efiiigisse 
excepisse 



excussisse 

fecisse 

fiigisse 



inseroisse 
proripuiase 

legisse 

peperisse 

texisse 



The present infinitive of these verbs contains a tribrach, and can 
only be used in elegiac poetry when the last syllable is elided. 



composoisse euoluisse obposuisse proposulsse 

concubuisse edidicisse occubuisse subposuisse 

disposuisse inposuisse procubuisse succubuisse 

The present infinitive of these verbs, on account of the spondee 
which it contains, cannot stand in the last half of a pentameter, but 
this is the place in which all the perfect infinitives are found. 

On account of metrical difficulties the perfect infinitive is found 
with verbs of wishing as follows : — 

Cat 69. I : noli admirari, quare tibi femina nulla, 

[C] Rufe, uilit tenerum subposuisse femur. 
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euro s magnopere uolo, and cura est. 

Hor. £p. I. 17. 4 : tamen adspice si quid 

[B] et nos quod cures proprium/2rmx^ loquamor. 

Hor. A. P. 98 : si curat cor spectands tetigisse querela. 

Hor. Ep. I. 18. 59 [B] : quamuis nil extra nMmtnm fecisse modumque 
curas^ interdum jiugaris rure patemo. 

Ov. Ar. Am. II. 121 [B] : nee leuis ingenuas pectus coluisse per artes 

[C] cura sit et linguas edidicisse duas. 

tendo^ Draeger II. p. 308. 

Hor. Od. III. 4. 51: fratresque /^tiifif/^ opaco. 
Pelion impcsuisse Olympo. 

paro, Draeger II. p. 312. 

Ov. Ar. Am. II. 98 [A] : ipse deum uolucrem detinuisse paro, 

IcUforo, 

Hor. A. P. 434 : reges dicuntur multis ulcere culullis 

[B] et torquere mero quem perspexisse laborcmt, 

Ov. £p. Sapph. 77 : cui colar infelix, aut cui piacuisse laborem t 
Ov. Her. XVII. 95 : nunc etiam nando dominae piacuisse laboro. 

tempto. 

Mart. I. 107. 5 : condere uicturas tempt em per saecula coras 

[B] et nomen flammis eripuisse meum. 

festino. 

Mart. Sp. 32 [A] : da ueniam subitis : non dispiicuisse meretur 
festinat, Caesar, qui piacuisse tibi. 

nil moror. 

Ov. Her. XII. 186 [C] : nee moror ante tuos procubuisse pedes. 

Hmeoy Draeger II. p. 341 ; cf. p. 259.^ 

Hor. A. P. 455 : uesanum tetigisse timent fiigiuntque poetam. 

Ov. £p. Sapph. 172 [A] : nee sazo desiluisse time. 



^ "Die Verba ' f&'chten ' enthalten im Latein wie im Griechischen den Begriff; 
mit Beiorgniss wfinschen ;" cf. Kriiger, Lat. G. § 577. 
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the auxiliary verb that completed state of action which has already 
been expressed by the perfect participle, he says that a similar feeling 
led to the use of oportuit^ etc. with the perfect infinitive, e.g. Ter. 
And. 239: nonne oportuit praescisse me ante, instead oi praescire ; 
and so also with the perfect passive participle, which often takes the 
place of the passive infinitive ; as, Ter. And. 239 : nonne prius com- 
municatum oportuit; Haut. 536 : haec facta ab illo oportebat. 

This construction is common in poetry, where it is often due to a 
desire to avoid metrical difficulties. 

Verg. Aen. X. 94 [A] : turn decuit meiuisse tuis, 

Tib. III. 6. 63 [A]: debueram . . .'inplicuisse, 

Ov. Her. II. 28 [A]: potui demeruisse 

Ov. Her. XI. 109: ^xpotuit meruisse necem meniisse putetor; 

Ov. Her. 'XII. 4: debuerant . . . euoluisse 

Ov. Her. XII. 164 [A] : non potui . . . perdomuissi 

Ov. Rem. Am. 112 [A] : debuerat praesecuisse 

Ov. Rem. Am. 574 [A] : debueras . . . substituisse 

Ov. Rem. Am. 763 [B] : carmina quis potuii tuto ligissi Tibulli 

Ov. Trist III. 13. 4 [C] : debueras . . . imposuisse 

Ov. Trist V. 3. 16 [A] : debueras . . . sustinuisse 

Ov. lb. 348 [A] : qua potuit . . . erubuisse 

Ov. Fas. I. 354 [A] : debueras . . . abstinuisse 

Ov. Fas. III. 480 [A] : potud dedoluisse 

Mart 15. 6: Herculeas /<7/i^ qui decuisse manus 

Mart VII. 21. 4 : debuit hoc saltem non licuisse tibi 

Mart IX. 28. 2 : ille ego sum . . . 

[B] qui spectatorem potui fecisse Catonem, 
soluere qui Curios Fabriciosque graues. 

With the present tense of possum the perfect infinitive is found 
once in Plautus where the present infinitive was to be expected, — 
Aul. 828 : non potes probasse nugas. 

With the exception of a single possible example in Livy, I have not 
found this construction in any classical prose writer, where it cannot 
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Ov. ex P. III. 6. 36 [A] : nulla potest iterum restituisse dies. 

Ov. Fas. II. 321 : tunicarum uincla relaxat, 

[B] ut posset uastas exeruisse manus. 

Mart. XIV. 91 : grandia taurorum portant qui corpora, quaeris, 

[A] an Libycas possini sustinuisse trabes? 

Mart. II. 34. 3 : praestatur cano tanta indulgentia cunno, 

quern nee casta potest iam decuisse Venus. 

The passage of Livy mentioned above is (II. 24. 5) : — 

Turn consul misso senatu in contionem prodit. ibi curae esse patribus 
ostendit, ut consulatur plebi, ceterum deliberationi de maxima quidem ilia, 
sed tamen parte duitatis metum pro uniuersa re publica interuenisse. nee 
posse, cum hostes prope ad portas essent, bello praeuertisse quicquam, nee, 
si sit laxamenti aliquid, aut plebi honestum esse . . . anna pro patria non 
cepisse, neque patribus satis decorum . . . consuluisse. 

Weisscnbom says, in his notes on this passage, that, even if prae- 
uertisse be explained as an aorist, the construction is unusual, for the 
the other infinitives, interuenisse, decorum esse, honestum esse, have 
their subjects, metum, non cepisse, consuluisse, expressed, while prcte- 
uertisse is left without any subject. Madvig (Opusc. Acad. II. p. 127) 
says that quicquam cannot be the subject, because res praeuertit ret 
is an impossible Latin construction. Hertz writes praeuerti, and 
thinks praeuertisse a clerical error of the copyist, to be explained 
from the position of the word, — interuenisse and posse preceding, 
cepisse and consuluisse following it, — from which circumstance such 
a corruption of the text might easily have arisen. Madvig * later ac- 
cepted the reading praeuerti, and also the explanation of the manu- 
script error suggested by Hertz. 

The following examples are quoted by Wex, p. 156, in support of 
the aorist theory. But they cannot be said to show any use of the 
perfect akin to the Greek use of the aorist : — 

Liv. III. 41. 3 : ' non erit melius^ inquit ' nisi de quo eonsulimus, uocem 
misisse. 

Liv. III. 48. 3 : proinde quiesse erit melius. 



^ Emendationes Liv., ed. alt. p. 72. 
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and perfect without any distinction, being often induced to do so by 
metrical difficulties. 
The following examples show a logical use of the perfect : — 

Verg. Georg. III. 525 : quid labor aut benefacta iuuantf quid uomere terras 
inuertissi graues? 

Verg. Aen. III. 282 : iuuat euasisse tot urbes 

Argolicas mediosque fiigazn tenuisse per hostes. 

sed peccasse iuuat, 

colUgisse iuuat, 

me iuuat in prima coluisse Helicona iuuenta 
musarumque choris inpiicuisse manus. 

quid properasse iuuat, quid parca dedisse quieti 
tempera, quid nocti canseruisse diem? 

et iuuat banc magno uerba dedisse dec. 

uolueram, Polytime, tuos uiolare capillos, 
sed iuuat hoc predbus me tribuisse tuis. 



Tib. Sulp. VII. 9 
Hor. Od. I. 1.4 
Prop. IV. 4. 19 

Ov. Am. III. 6. 9 : 

Ov. Fas. III. 696: 
Mart. XII. 84. I : 



The following examples have future perfect force : — 

Verg. Aen. II. 586 : animumque expUsse iuuabit 

ultrids flammae et cineres satiasse meorum. 

Verg. Aen. III. 606: si pereo, hominum m2mhyx& perOsse iuuabit, 

Ov. Ar. Am. I. 428 : littera poscetur . . . ne didicisse iuuet, 

Ov. Fas. V. 689 : da mode lucra mihi, da &cto gaudia lucro, 
et fsice, ut emptori uerba dedisse iuuet. 



In the following examples the perfect infinitive seems to have been 
used solely for metrical convenience, since it is in each case closely 
associated with a present infinitive in the same construction : — 

Tib. I. I. 45 : quam iuuat imnites uentos audire cubantem 

[A] et dominam tenero detintdsse sinu 
aut . . . sequi, 

Tib. I. I. 73: nuncleuis est tractanda Venus, dumy^an^^^postes 

[B] non pudet et rixas consenUsse iuuat. 

Ov. Her. IV. 87 : quid iuuat incinctae studia exercere Dianae 

[B] et Veneri numeros eripuisse suos? 
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Ov. Her. IX. 59 : non puduU fortis auro cohibere lacertos, 
et solidis gemmas obposuisse toris. 

Here cohibere is used of an action still continuing ; obposuisse of 
one already completed (cf. vs. 57). 

Ov. Fas. I. 205 : ntcpudor in stipula pladdam cepisse quietem 
et foenum capiti subposuisse fuit. 

Ov. Fas. III. 282 : et cum ciue pudet conseruisse manus. 

Ov. Fas. IV. 367 : ' non pudet herbosum * dixi *posuisse moretum 
in dominae mensis.* 

Ov. Fas. VI. 526: . . . et fiiriis in scelus isse pudet, 

Ov. Ar. Am. III. 165 : femina procedit densissima crinibus emptis . . . 
nee rubor est emisse palam. 

Ov. Ar. Am. III. 768 : ulteriora pudet docuisse. 

Inasmuch as the poet proceeds to tell the ulteriora, the phrase seems 
to have an apologetic force like pace dua dixisse uehm. 

With the forms of these expressions which have a future signifi- 
cance, the poets join the perfect infinitive with a conditional force, as 
is clear from Flaut. Trin. 347 : — 

. . . bene si amico feceris, 
ne pigeat fecisse : ut potius pudeai, si non feceris 

The present infinitive in this construction would represent the future, 
the perfect infinitive the future perfect. Here, too, it was often 
found convenient, for metrical reasons, to use the perfect for the 
present, the excuse for which would be the slight distinction between 
future and future perfect, or, since the clauses are all prohibitions, an 
excuse might be found in the analogous construction with verbs of 
wishing in prohibitions. 

Tib. I. I. 29: nee \2mtxi\xi\^xAyxm pudeai tenuissehxAtJiXja^ 

[A] aut stimulo tardos increpuisse boues. 

Ov. Am. III. 14. 21 : illic nee tunicam tibi sU posuisse pudori^ 
[A] nee femori inpositum sustinuisse femur. 

Ov. Ar. Am. II. 252 [A] : nee tibi sit seruos demeruisse pudor. 

Ov. Tr. I. I. 50 [A]: nee Mhi sit \tcXo displicuisse pudor. 
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Jnv. Sat. XI. 201 : spectent iuuenes, quos clamor et audaz 

sponsio, quos cultae decet adsedisst puellae. 

This example may be explained in the same way as the two preced- 
ing ones, but here there is further to be observed that the present 
infinitive for metrical reasons cannot be used in hexameter verse. 

Ov. Ar. Am. III. 431 : ire solutis 

crinibus et Actus nan tenuisse decet, 

Ov. Ar. Am. III. 145 : huic decet inflates laze iacuisse capillos. 

The expression ire solutis crinibus j when compared with the ex- 
pression laxe iacuisse capiUas^ illustrates very forcibly what was said 
above about the condition or state represented in one case by the 
perfect and in another by the present tense ; cf. p. 117. 

Tib. I. 2. 27 : qubquis amore tenetur, eat tutusque sacerque 

qualibet : insidias non timuisse decet. 

Vs. 34 fg. show that there has been fear felt, and so our verse shows 
the perfect in its proper sense (it is not becoming to have feared). 

Ov. Am. II. 17. 23 : tu quoque me, mea lux, in quaslibet acdpe leges : 
te deceat medio iura dedisse tore. 

A long and careful search for other instances of the so called aorist 
infinitive in prose writers, has led to the discovery of but a single 
example, and even this admits of a better explanation. Cic. de div. 
II. 73 : tum igitur esset auspicium, si modo esset ei (aui) liberum, 
se ostendisse, Madvig (Opusc. Acad. II. 122) says the words se 
astendisse are not to be joined with the phrase si ei liberum esset^ but 
rather with the words auspicium esset, and both Baiter and Mliller 
have accepted this view. By this explanation all difficulty is re- 
moved, and the perfect ostendisse has its proper force. 

The classes of cases so far treated are those in which the fireer use 
of the perfect infinitive can be seen to be an extension of its legiti- 
mate normal use, to express completed action. There are, however, 
in poetry uses of the perfect infinitive which cannot be accounted 
for by any of the explanations offered above. In many of these 
cases the infinitive seems to have lost all sense of time, and seems 



A. A. Howard. 

Is the fundamental idea of the verb, so that it mvf 
M ^ an aorist. 

most freriuently in Horace and in such poets as 
themselves drew from Greek sources. Not infre- 
use is found in connection with constructions which 
Ic Latin language and which are ordinariJy recognized 
leek models. In many of these cases the metre will 
l-escnt infinitive of the verb, the perfect of which is 
[specially in Ovid and the elegiac poets the ease with 
let infinitive fitted into the pentameter fiimished a 
le it coo strong to be resisted, 

I explanation of this phenomenon is^ therefore, that it 
extension of the use of the perfect infinitive, for met- 
[e, beyond what was legitimate, and this principle, 
developed a laxer use of the perfect infinitive, 
[>wcvcr a conscious imitation of the Greek aorist, but 
lof convenience^ and which found its justification in 
Instruction of verbs^ the present of which coujd not 
\z verse- 

the present and perfect infinitive are fotmd side by 
|tTuction with no difference of meaning whatever, and 



/ 
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Mart IX. loi. 19 : saepe recusatos parous duxisse triumphos 

uictor Hyperboreo nomen ab orbe tulit. 



II. The infinitive depends on a verb. 

Pers. I. 131 : nee qui abaco numeros et secto in puluere metas 

scit risisse uafer, multum gaudere paratus, 
si cynico barbam petulans nonaria uellat. 



The metre allows ridere without any other change. 

Ov. Ar. Am. III. 319: nee plectrum dextra, citharam /^i^m^ sinistra 
nesciat arbitrio femina docta meo. 

Ov. Ar. Am. III. 455 : discite ab alterius uestris timuisse querellis. 

Pers. V. 33 : permisit sparsisse oculos iam candidus umbo. 

Pers. II. 66: haec baccam conchae rasisse, et stringere uenas 

feruentis massae crude de puluere iussit, 

Ov. Tr. IV. 8. 51 : at uos admoniti nostris quoque casibus este^ 

[A] aequantem superos emeruisse uirum. 

Ov. Tr. III. I. 79 : interea, quoniam static mihi publica clausa est 

[A] priuato lictat delituisse loco. 

Ov. Fas. IV. 131 : uere monet curuas materna per aequora puppes 

ire, nee hibernas iam timuisse minas. 

Mart. II. I. 9: te conuiua leget raixto quincunce, sed ante 

indpiat positus quam tepuisse calix. 

Mart. I. 55. 7 : cui licet exuuiis nemoris rurisque beato 

[A] ante focum plenas explicuisse plagas 

et pbcem . . . ducere . . . et promere mella. 

Mart. VI. 43. 7 : quondam laudatas quocunque libebat ad undas 

[A] currcre nee longas pertimuisse uias. 

Ov. Ar. Am. III. 525 : quis uetat a magnis ad res exempla minores 
[A] sumere, nee nomen pertimuisse duds? 

Ov. lb. II : ille relegatum gelidos aquilonis ad ortus 

[A] non sinit exilio delituisse meo. 

Ov. ex P. II. 2. 124 [C] : nee licet ante ipsos procubuisse deos. 

Ov. Fas. VI. 230 [A] : non ungues ferro subsecuisse licet. 
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In these last two examples the perfect infinitives might be regarded 
as having their proper force of completed action were it not for the 
present infinitives in the same construction. The same holds true 
for the following examples : — 

Mart. VI. 44. I : festiue credis te, Calliodore, iocari 

[A] et solum multo permaduisse sale. 

Mart XII. 82. 9 : exiguos secto comentem dente capillos 

[C] dicet Achilleas disposuisse comas. 

Although both these examples are cases of indirect discourse, iocari 
and comentem show that the time of the infinitives is present, and not 
past. In this use, then, the Latin does not follow the Greek, for the 
aorist infinitive in indirect discourse should denote past time. 



To recapitulate briefly the results of this investigation : in early 
Latin the perfect infinitive with its proper significance was made to 
depend on the verb nolo or nolo in prohibitions ; but since the verb of 
wishing contained the idea of futiuity, the whole clause acquired the 
force of a future perfect expression. Later writers, and especially the 
poets, transferred this use to negative clauses, not prohibitive, con- 
taining verbs of wishing, and secondly to clauses containing verbs 
like laboroy amo, and timco, "Verba der VVillensrichtung." Since 
these verbs contain the idea of futurity, the present infinitive joined 
with them has the force of a future, the perfect infinitive the force of 
a fiiture perfect. 

The tendency of the Latin writers to use the future perfect for the 
future, through an overstrained desire to be exact, led them in these 
clauses to use the perfect infinitive instead of the present. The 
poets, and especially the elegiac poets, took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity thus offered and transferred the use to other constructions 
which did not contain a verb of wishing. The reasons for this were 
two : first, the present infinitive of a large number of verbs which 
they wished to use, on account of metrical difficulties could not be 
used in their verse, or could only be used under certain restrictions ; 
second, the perfect infinitive of these verbs was peculiarly adapted to 
the necessities of the last half of pentameter verse. 

The infinitive in this use seemed to have the force of an aorist in- 



PLUTARCH HEPI EY0YMIAS. 

By Hahold N. Fowler. 

THIS treatise is in the form of a letter from Plutarch to Pacdus, 
who had asked for an explanation of certain points in Plato's 
Timaens, and also for '' something about tranquillity of mind." Plu- 
tarch excuses himself, on the score of lack of time, from discussing 
the Timaeus, and says that what he offers on the subject of tranquillity 
is merely put together from the notes and quotations he happened to 
have at hand (dvcXc^ofiip ircpl evOvfua^ Ik rwv {nrofivrffiaruiv iv ifmvr^ 
ircvoii/fMyos irvyxp^vcv). In Other words, this treatise is professedly 
made up of extracts from Plutarch's philosophical notebook. 

After a rather long introduction (§ i), Plutarch attacks the Epicu- 
rean doctrine that he who wishes to attain tranquillity should withdraw 
himself from the world, and busy himself as little as possible with 
public and private affairs. This doctrine, he says, is like the advice 
given to the sick man, — 

ficy'y £ ToAorroip*, Sirp€fui croi9 ^v Scfivuxs,^ 

and to prove its worthlessness he brings forward the lack of tran- 
quillity in women in spite of their domestic and retired life, and cites 
also the examples of Laertes and Achilles to show that retirement 



1 Eur. Or. 258. One is frequently tempted to use the quotations with which 
the philosophical works of Plutarch and his contemporaries are garnished as con- 
renient signs by the recurrence of which one may be guided in the search for the 
sources of philosophical doctrines. That such merely accidental signs must be 
used with caution is a matter of course, but this particular line is well adapted to 
serve as a warning. Among the writings which go under Plutarch's name, it 
occurs at least five times (here, Anim. an Corp. Aff. sint peior. Ill = 501 C, an Scni 
sU ger. Res P. IX= 788 F, de Plac. PhU. IV, 12 = 901 A, adv. Colot. XXXn = 
1 1 26 A), and each time in very different surroundings, so that it is absurd to sup- 
pose that it b quoted from any previous philosopher, but it most be derived either 
directly from Euripides, or (which is far more probable) from a JhriUgium ot 
book of quotations. 
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tranquil]itj\ StibstantUHy the same doctrines which 

I advocates are advanced by Seneca de Tranq. An. i , who 

leanthes, and Cbr)3ippus (i>, the Stoics in general) as 

^ery siinilar, too, is the docmnc attributed to Athena- 

|ca dc Tranq, An, l\\} The example of Achilles is also 

de Tranq. An. 11,' and by Cicero, Tusc. Ill, viii^ who 

sion by Dionystus Heraclcotes of the verses — 

: meum penitns turgesdt tristibus iris 
I decore atque omni me orbamm laade rccordor^ 

lises are in no way idendca] with those quoted by PIu-^ 

|SS sqq. and X\^III, 104), it appears that Achilles was a 

of lonely discontent. After qnoting the verses of ihc 

goes on to say : ^€^ o££c *¥,^iK.ovpa^ ckctiu hCw if^rn'jfar 

^ixni "j^pJi^BMi, iraXtm'Oyj^i'Cts: wxu. rpomTOrrac ra JcMVa 

fyuf ^17 Sti^t^ovt's* This agrees with Seneca ad Sere- 
HI, 2 : duae maxime et in hac re dissident sectae Epi* 
IStotcorumf sed utraqne ad otinm diuersa uia mittiL 
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derived The last part, at least, of this chapter (II) seems to be 
carelessly copied fix>in some previous writer. The chapter ends with 
the words : tw yap KaXwv ij irapoXo^cs ov^ ^ttov ^ rwv <l)av\wv ^ 
frpoi^ dycopoK cort koX rapax^^f «Ss clpi^rac ; but this has not been 
stated anywhere by Plutarch, so that it is evident that the words ii 
dprfTojLj with what immediately precedes, must have been copied 
without due regard to the connection in which they now come to 
stand. 

The latter part of Chapter III is in substance the same as part of 
de Virt et Vit. IV. 



de Tranq. 



dra rrgi f&tov iuXxOwrqi kojL Kpd- 
oncttc kryjfos ytwo/umiif iJXtfev 1) 
vycca ^Aa wdarra irocovcm koI wpotr- 
7p^<. 6 yap )(ffki wa fcal AftuXia 
#004 frqTaif€U¥ fyrov &axriW, rrffu- 
pO¥ avrowvpw Iv iXauuis 17 KopSa- 
fuSi atTUToi wpotr^iXm kcI frpc$v 
pmi, IV. rouivrrf¥ 6 Xayurpoi 
clMCoAiay lou /icra^SoAi^ iyyevo/utFOi 
pMTOMmd wpbis huurrov )3uir. 



de Viit. et Vit. 

Otix opf% rovi vofrdwraSf Sn tQv 
Ppmfmrwv rk KoBapiwrara koI iro- 
XvrcXcorcpa itWT\€paCvova% kcI &- 
cMTvouoi jcoi irapourovKrcu wpotr^" 
pWTwv lOu fiiaiop^ioy' dra T7J9 
Kpacims furafiaXovarfiy luu wtv- 
liaroi ^(prjirrcv luu yXwcw alpartK 
iyy€rofi€v€v luu OtpfiorrirfK o^ccussy 
dyturroKrcs ipT€¥ Atror M rvpf 
tud KopSdfUf xaipown lau dcr/icn- 
lova%v €(T$ovT€^; Totavniy 6 Xoyoc 
ifiwwu TJ ^InjxS ^^'oBecnw' tau av- 
rdpKifs icrji, ikif fia0jfi ri ro toaXm 
took icfoBoi^ ion. 



There can be no doubt that these passages are derived fix)m the 
same original, though it may be that they passed through some other 
hand before they were adopted by Plutarch. Perhaps they are to be 
ascribed to Chrysippus, whose habit of comparing the diseases of the 
mind with those of the body is well known. Galen, de Plac Hipp, 
et PlaL V, 439 sq. quotes Chrysippus iy rf vcpc wafiSry ifSuc^ - ^ Ai^ 
tcara rpovor wpcSjicrai Zi^rttn Xoyoi ' "Sj Sk r^ 4^v)^ vocro9 ofjuoundrif iarl 
TQ rcn a-mparat SMMraarwjtq,. ktytrai Sk Jirai fnofmro^ voaoq if Acrvftr 
pMTpuL rwF l¥ a^f Btpfun luu ^v^pov^ iffpfi^ Kol vypov/' and again ^ ^ 
Sk iv T^ armfuin vylaa €licpairui rvi luu avp^jurpui rwv K c^njfiCFCtfr." 

Chapter IV begins with a series of contrasts : Alexander's discoQ- 
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Ites* happiness, Agamemnoo*s heaviness of spirit and 
les, Socrates happy in his prison and Phaethon in teaiB 
feed permission to drive the chariot of the sun* The 
l^vyi/s ends (607 F) with a similar set of contrasts; 

I rrjv d^po<ruyrjv. It is possible that the collocation of 

Phaethon in these two passages is purely fortuitous, but 

probable that both passages are derived from the same 

a large number of examples was ptit together, from 

Ih and his contemporaries could talie and leave what 

This source may have been a mere collection of anec- 

|d under ethical heads, or it may have been a philo- 

se with copious illustratory stories, 

part of this chapter opposes the doctrine that habit 

bt life agreeable ; iLcnrtp o5>' to xnro&rjpja. T4{i fl-oSt (TuvSta- 

ov TOVvavTLOV, ovTta Tois l3iQv^ at fitadtcrfis (rvvtiap-OtoviTtv 

1} <nnry}OtM ttoUi toTs (Ao/xeW? rov fynrrov fiiov ^6w, w 

TO ippotftlv a/ia rov avrav ^lov irot.^ koX apurray xoi 
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sorrow was accepted by Chrysippus, as quoted by Galen, de Plac. 

Hipp, et Plat. IV, 419. The fourth chapter ends with Eur. fr. 289 

Nauck : — 

Tots irpayfjuunv yap ov)(i OvfAowrOoj. )(p€wv' 
fLcXci yap avTois ovSkv^ dAA* 6 Tvyxdvutv 
TO, irpdyfuiT opOias &v tlO^, irpd^ti #caA.(ii9. 

After this, Chapter V begins with Plato's comparison of life to a 
game at dice, in which we are not responsible for the throw, but only 
for the use we make of it, and leads up by three further comparisons 
to the opening words of Chapter VI : tovto ovv Set irpwrw (io-xctv ical 
ficXcTov, wawtp 6 7*^ #cwo9 dpjopTiov rtf XiOtOy koI rrp/ p-rirpviw iraro^a^ * 
OvS* ovTioi, l^, KaKio^, This State of contentment, undisturbed by 
unexpected reverses, is further exemplified by Diogenes* acceptance 
of his exile, and Zeno's quiet acquiescence in the loss of his last 
ship. This last story occurs also in Sen. de Tranq. XIV, 3, as the 
story of Anaxagoras in Chapter XVI occurs in Seneca XI, whence 
Hirzel concludes that Seneca and Plutarch both took it from Panae- 
tius ; but the same story is found de Cap. ex Inim. Util. II, de Exil. 
XI, Sen. de Tranq. XIV, I^iert. Diog. VII, 5, Anton, et Max. p. 820. 

That it is in all these instances taken directly from Panaetius Trepl 
cv^fuac appears highly improbable, and leaves room for some doubt 
regarding the source from which Plutarch and Seneca derived it in 
their treatises on tranquillity of mind. It is, however, reasonable to 
suppose that both Plutarch and Seneca had read Panaetius, and they 
may perhaps have taken this anecdote from him without the interven- 
tion of a florilegium . The advice given by Plutarch in the same chapter, 
that we comfort ourselves by considering the misfortunes of the great 
(&o KOi rovro irpoc tv&vpJav fLcya, ro rov9 Ivho^ov^ dbro^ccupctv ct p.rjSkv 
vjro Twv avTwv trtirovOoinv) is given and elaborated in somewhat differ- 
ent forms by Seneca ad Polyb. de Consol. XIV sqq., and ad Marciam 
de Consol. XII sq. It is to be remarked that the treatise wtpl tvBvpJaq 
has a strong general resemblance to the " Consolationes," even when 
particular passages do not exactly correspond. 

Chapter VII may be passed over with the remark that its prevail- 
ing character is Stoic. The line of Sophocles, — 

iriKpk^ X^V^ KXy^ovai tftappaKta triKp^, 

occurs also de Facie in Orbe Lunae VII. 
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begins : o^£v (xcZi^k av^*? rtn' jr«pl t^f Trpay^rior 
L^fjA, These words refer apparently to the end of 
lo that the interv^ening chapters may be regarded as 
lerted after Chapter IV and its continuation in Chapter 
(n written. Yet this is not a connected episode, b;it 
er of loosely joined anecdotes and remarks. The first 
er VIII is the development of the idea adranced in 
^m which, by a natural transition, Plutarch goes on to 
lat we pay attention to those points in which we arc 
[r than to those in which we are the reverse.^ 
I begins : K^tr<^ kem tduto ^^ya irpw tidu/uiiv cffTt, Ta 
Vhv f TrtcTKoTTcti' Jcat ra ko^ iairrbv, tl Si ^i^, row vTroSceoT*- 

tith which Democritus, frg. 20 (Stob. Flor. I, 40), may 
i—l Toio-i SuvuToTiTt ^y Sea ^x*'** "^^ yvcu/ii^v kqx rottn 
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Xcyorra Xdp<aifa r^v racrova iv lofiPif^ o5 ij Apx^i * ov fid rk Fvyco), so 
that the Uuvo^ of Plutarch ought to refer to Charon, not to Archilo- 
chus. If Plutarch had known this (i>. if he had read the whole 
poem, and not merely the familiar quotation), he must have expressed 
himself differently. 

The next illustration is very like Sen. de Tranq. IV, 5. Plutarch 
says : oIXXos Si rts XZos, o[Wo9 8e TaXdrrf^ ff Bt^wo9, ovk Ayaintv, d 
rtyos fAtptSoi ^ S6(av ^ Swafuv iv rots cavrov wo\iraii dXrfx^f aXXa 
KXaCtaVy ore fitf 4>op€l irarpixtovs ' ^av Sk koI ff^ofyj, ort firfihrm arparriyti 
"PctffuuW • ^iy Sk KOA OTparriyy, on firf virarcvci * icat inraTiwav, ori firf 
wfiwroi dAX' vartpoi ayriyopev^. Seneca : non uis enim nisi consul 
aut prytanis aut ceryx aut sufes administrare rem publicam. quid si 
militare nolis nisi imperator aut tribunus ? and in a different connec- 
tion the same illustration is found in Sen. de Ben. II, 27, 4 : aeque 
ambitio non patitur quemquam in ea mensura honorum conquiescere 
quae quondam eius fuit impudens uotum : nemo agit de tribunatu 
gratias, sed queritur, quod non est ad praeturam usque perductus. 
nee haec grata est, si deest consulatus. ne hie quidem satiat, si unus 
est It is not very probable that these three passages are derived 
immediately from the same source. Seneca de Beneficiis is, for the 
most part, taken from Hecato;* Hirzel has shown* that Seneca de 
Tranquillitate imitates Democritus ; Plutarch follows various authori- 
ties. The illustration in question is a very natural one, and was 
doubtless employed by some early writer. Perhaps Democritus was 
the first to use it, and Seneca de Tranq. gives it in a less Roman 
and more Greek form than that of the other two passages where it 
occurs ; but it does not follow from this that Hecato or Seneca or 
Plutarch took it from Democritus, but only that it had become 
familiar, and was found in various places and connections. 

The story told of Socrates near the end of Chapter X is told by 
Teles (Peerlkamp, Musonius, p. 185 ; Stob. Flor. V, 67) in nearly 
the same form of Diogenes. It is easy for such anecdotes to be 
shifted from one person to another. 

Plutarch's advice in Chapter XI, that one should not be dazzled by 
the outward happiness of others, oAA' dvojcaXv^f km SuurrttXa^ wnrep 



^ Tramactioiii of the American Philological Association, 1886, p. 24 ff, 
* Hennes XIV, p. 354^. 
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Iratr^ ras Sofas nvra^if ^ol ttjv ^ini^av«(av, Ivtg^ yow^ 

^a Su(j;(«pi7 Ktti TToAAas di^Stas ci^vcra? airroWi has been 

tirzel with Democr. frg. 18, ciSwXa ctrffiJTi (with Meinekc 

KOI KCMr^w S^TrpeTTCd TTpot BttitptifjVt aXXk Kap^jj^ K€vt^m 

iliustration recurs de Virt, et Vit, IL 
It of Chapter XII (ou5( ij^toro roiwv tvOvft^iav KoXovti td 
Ix/'^^^^^ irpQC T^v vmoica/ion^ SvKi/jLtv opfjuali^ Z(rvtp 

*cai Tu^Vj dAAa /ti; rijr avrujv aPtXrrjpiav) is com- 

ll With Sen. de Tranq. X, 5 (non sunt praeterea cupidi- 

Buum mittendae, sed in uicinum illis egredi permitta- 

Includi ex toto non patiuntur, relictis his, quae aut noa 

Jut diiliculter possunt, prope posita speique nostras 

uamtir), and Democr. frg. 79 (^XiriSct ol rutv Qp&a 

frai, til Si tUv divvtrinv dSiVaroc)* The same idea is 

^neca ib, XII, i : proximum ah His erit, ne aut in 

ex superuacuo laboremus, id est» rtf quae aut non 

Xr/ui concupiscamus^ aut adept i uanitatem cupiditatium 

post multum pudorem intellegamus, Hirzel also 

^e first part of this chapter has points of resemblance 

Democr fr^, 147 and 14. The reference 
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&v 8^ <murov MoOey dyoCiji^, trouciXov re kou. 7roA.V7ra^^f KOKotv Tafi€ioy 
€vprfa€i9 Kol OrjaavpuTfjba, though the likeness is not so striking as to 
lead one to assign this passage to Democritus, except for the hkeness 
of the teaching of this chapter to that in the first part of Chapter 
XII, where a comparison with Democritus was easy. The doctrine 
that every man is the steward of his own happiness is sufficiently 
common to make a reference to any particular source unnecessary 
and rather forced, but the use of the word rafLcui lends countenance 
to HirzePs assumption that Democritus is the original of at least 
the beginning of this chapter. The figure of the two casks ^v Aio« 
ouSci (III O 527) is carried out in detail de Exil. IV (cf. de Aud. 
Poet. VI). 

The figure of the ass eating the straw rope may have been, — like 
the cask of the Danaides, — a common one to express thankless 
and fruitless toil, but it is at any rate a very natural figure for Plutarch 
to employ, as he must have been familiar with the famous picture 
by Polygnotus at Delphi (Paus. X, 29). This chapter agrees with 
what Cicero, Tusc. Ill, 15, 32, gives as the doctrine of Epicurus: 
leuationem autem aegritudinis in duabus rebus ponit, auocatione a 
cogitanda molestia et reuocatione ad contemplandas uoluptatis: 
parere enim censet animum rationi posse et quo ilia ducat sequi. 
uetat igitur ratio intueri molestias, abstrahit ab acerbis cogitationi- 
bus, hebetem /act'/ aciem ad miserias contemplandas, a quibus cum 
cecinit receptui impellit rursum et incitat ad conspiciendas totaque 
mente contrectandas uarias uoluptatis, quibus ille et praeteritorum 
memoria et spe consequentium sapientis uitam refertam putat. The 
first part of Chapter XV cannot be separated from what precedes. 

In Chapter XVI 6 t^ avpiov rJKurra Sco/licvo? rjSurra irpoo'tun irpo^ t^ 
avpiov is quoted from Epicurus,' and the recommendation to modera- 
tion which follows is in agreement with his doctrines. The rest of 
the chapter is taken up with the Cyrenaic * doctrine that unexpected 
evils are more painful. The calmness of Anaxagoras upon the an- 
nouncement of his child's death is a favorite anecdote.* 



* For similar passages, see Usener, Epicurea, p. 307. 

' Cic. Tusc. Ill, 22 : Cyrenaicorum restat sententia : qui aegritudinem censent 
exsistere si necopinato quid euenit est id quidem magnum, ut supra (14) dixi. 

• It is told or referred to: de Cohib. Ira XVI, 463 D; de Cons, ad ApoU. 
XXXIII; Sen. de Tranq. XI; ad Polyb. de Cons. XI ; Cic. Tusc. Ill, 14. Cicero 
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fib^ y^ dyoijroy 6 rov Aimrov if^opos, ov^ 6 rov {^v w60oi iKKp€fi4ur9a/L 
rov vw/Maros muif vtpirrtwKeyfuifoy, itnrtp rov *0Svav4aLf r<^ ^/Mvcf ^ 
ScSoucora rrp^ XapvffSiv {nroKUfUyrjv, 

Mt ovrc fufjwuv 3at€fjuo9 mrrt vXctv if, 

is compared by Hirzel with Democr. frg. 54, dyovjfwvtq ro C^v <^ 
oTvycovrcs, ^Qv iSiXown Sciftarc 'AiScok Epicurus expressed much 
the same idea in paradoxical form. Seneca Epist. 24, 22, says : 
obiurgat Epicurus non minus eos qui mortem concupiscunt quam 
eos qui timent, et ait: "ridiculum est currere ad mortem taedio 
uitae, cum genere uitae ut currendum ad mortem esset efTeceris." 
item alio loco dicit : " quid tam ridiculum quam adpetere mortem^ 
cum uitam inquietam tibi feceris metu mortis?'** The rest of the 
chapter is Stoic' in character, for it is taken up with an argument 
against the (Epicurean) doctrine that one should not think of un- 
pleasant things. This part of the chapter is, however, not directed 
against the first part. 

Chapter XX resembles in a general way the last chapter of Sen. de 
Tranq. Up to this point both Plutarch and Seneca have given pre- 
cepts for the banishment of care and trouble ; now they turn to the 
recommendation of joy and gayety. 

Hirzel, Hermes XIV, p. 354 ff., discusses Seneca de Tranq., and 
shows that a great part of that treatise is derived from Democritus 
vc^ €v$vfLui^. There can be no doubt that this conclusion is correct. 
Seneca, who appears for the most part as a Stoic, stands throughout 
this treatise upon Epicurean (or, more strictly, Democritean) ground, 
and when he cites Stoic authorities (I, 10 ; IH, i ; VII, 2 ; XIV, 3), 
uses them merely as illustrations. The points of resemblance be- 
tween Plutarch's treatise and that of Seneca have been noticed above. 
Hirzel thinks that Plutarch opposes the doctrines of Democritus. 
This is certainly the case in Chapter II, if the doctrine of absolute 
rest is properly ascribed to Democritus. But the passages cited 
above show that neither Democritus nor Epicurus really advanced 
any such doctrine. If the polemic against this doctrine is meant to 
be directed against Democritus, it must have been conceived by some 



* See Utener, Epicurea, p. 309/ 

* See Posidonius, as quoted above. 
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lot ^mder^tand Democritus ; and that Fanaetius was 
r^irelesstiess U, even after Hirzei s explanation, hard la 
hcwe^rr. not tiuc thai Plutarch opposes Dcmocrinis 
treatise- Granting that he does so in Chapter 11, he 
hapter r\' (see abovx). Chapters X XI, XII. XIV, 
t III, nor XX, These are the only passages in v^hich 
H.ritus ircpi cv^^i can be believed to exisL* The 
tbc ts n^inly Stoic in character, but it is not so coll* 
?ra a sptematic re^-jsion or reduction of one work bj^ 
:r. Chapter Pi" is uken up again in Chapter \^H, 
Epicurean doctrines altenutc tLitki^ttt polemic. Tbc 
perscd wiith quotations from various poets and anco- 
lophers and rulers. Thai the poetic quotations are 
ktiv from the works of the poets, but from a Aon- 
oioQHplace book, is ttude dear bv the recurrence of 
in chfierent places, as well as by the somewhat ibrccd 
ir introduction. Tbe same b doubtless ime of the 
igh perhaps not to such an extent.' 
kown works on tranqutUity were doubtless those of 
1 l^anaetios w^ cM^ms* Tbe nm of these fumished 
t of the matter fat Seneca de TfaaqailJitate- Hictcl 


1 


■ 
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would naturally be acquainted with the work of Panaetius. It is 
natural in the search for the sources of a treatise like this to look 
first for other treatises on the same subject ; but one must be on one's 
guard against relying too implicitly upon titles. Democritus and 
Panaetius wrote w€pi cv^/uaf , but Epicurus wrote wtpl fiCmv, and Chry- 
sippus Ttpi waBiitv, and in both of these works there must have been 
sections treating of the means by which a calm and happy life may 
be attained. The same is true of other works known by other titles.* 
We have seen that Plutarch took his quotations and anecdotes from 
collections of such matters, and collections of philosophical doctrines 
are well known to have existed.* Stobaeus* florilegium and eclogae 
consist of selections from various writers, arranged under heads 
according to their contents. The extent to which this sort of com- 
pilation was carried cannot be accurately determined, but it must 
have been greatly in vogue long before the time of Plutarch. In 
Plutarch's own writings ethical doctrines recur (e.g. Chapter III) in 
forms but slighdy different from one another, and it is not unreason- 
able to suppose that he who turned to common-place books for 
quotations and anecdotes obtained his ethical doctrines from similar 
sources. Not that Plutarch had not read Plato and other philoso- 
phers, but in writing a treatise like that wtpl €v&vfua^ he did not need 
to have recourse to them. He could turn more easily to his book 
of selections (which he himself may have made or at least added 
to), where he could find under the headings tvOvfua, drapojta, Xvmj, 
and the like, all the material he needed. Then for his introduction 
and his last chapter he only needed to adapt the corresponding parts 
of Democritus' Trcpt cvft^/nw, and the work was done. That this was 
his method Plutarch himself seems to say in the opening section of 
this treatise, and the examination of his work confirms his words. 
In spite of this the truth remains, that much of the material of Plu- 
tarch's treatise belongs in the first instance to Democritus, but that 
does not show the direct use of Democritus by Plutarch, but only 
the influence which the first great writer on cvdu/uua exerted over all 
subsequent writers on the same subject. 

^ e.g. Grantor vfpl v4v6ovs, Sphaenis wepl rijs ^lOiieijs diard^tcos and rcpl vatffiri 
Qeanthes and Hecato xepl iprrAir, etc. 

^ Such as those of Aetius and Arius Didymos, treated by Diels, Doxographi 
Graeci. 



VTTRUVIANA. 

By George M. Richardson. 

T TTTRUVIUS POLLIO, whose treatise De archiUctura, inscribed 
V to Augustus, must from internal evidence ^ have been written 
about 14 B.C., has characterized his work on the grammatical side in 
an apology of his own : I. i, 1 7 peto, Caesar, et a U et ab is qui ea 
volumina sunt lecturi, ut si quid parum adregulam artis grammaticae 
fuerit expUcatUM ignoscatur, namque non uti summus philosophus 
nee rhetor disertus nee grammaticus summis rationibus artis exerci- 
tatus sed ut architectus his Utteris imbutus haec nisus sum seribere. 
Some anomalies of syntax and style, noted in reading Vitruvius, I pro- 
pose to indicate in this paper. They are mainly vulgar, colloquial 
expressions such as an unpractised literary hand would be likely 
to use. 

The limitative use of the preposition « , ab^ though doubtiess com- 
mon in every-day language, is rare in literature and mainly confined 
to those prime sources of vulgar Latin, Plautus and Cicero's Letters, 
e.g. Plant True. 47 bis periit amator, ab re atque ab animo simul, 
Vitruvius has this example : L i, 17 cum ergo taUa ingenia ab natu- 
rali soUertia non passim cunctis gentibus sed paucis viris habere 
eoncedatur, . . . peto e. q. s. 

Some interesting instances of the descriptive use of cum are seen 
in the following passages, where cum with a noun has the force of an 
adjective or adverb : I. 2, 5 decor autem est emendatus operis ctspec- 
tus probatis rebus compositi cum auctoritate ; ib. 6 si emm interiora 
prospectus habuerint elegantes, aditus autem humiles et inhonestos^ 
non erunt cum decore ; ib. 7 ita efficietur uti ex natura loci maiores 
auetasque cum dignitate divinitas excipiat opiniones; ib. 8 distributio 
autem est copiarum locique commoda dispenseUio parcaque in operi* 



1 QL Teuffd. R5m. Lit* p. S7S- 
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item in Apulia oppidum Salpia vetus, quod Diomedes ab Troia rediens 
consHiuit sive quemadmodum nonnuUi scripserunt Elpias Rhodius^ 
in eiusmodi locis fuerat conlocatum e. q. s. ; II. praef., 5 itaque 
qucfnadmodum ab his sum institutus exponam ; 8, 20; 9, 13; III. 
I, 7 ; 2, 2 {bis^ ; ib. 11 ; 3, 3 {bis^ ; IV. 3, 3 ; V. praef., i ; 9, 6 ; 
12, 3 ; 1-^. 6 ; VI. I, 2 ; 4, 6 ; 8, I ; VII. praef., 3 ; ib. 6 ; VIII. 3, 
20 ; IX. 4, 12 ; ib, 14 ; X. 6, 12 ; 8, 3 ; 19, 7 ; ib, 8 ; 21, i. Num- 
ber of examples : 28. 

In the following passages there is an adverb, or adverbial phrase, 
corresponding to quemadmodum, e.g. iia : I. 4, 8 ergo si haec ita 
videntur quemadmodum proposuimus e. q. s. ; II. 6, 3 videtur esse 
certum ab ignis vehementia e iofo terraque quemadmodum in fomaci- 
bus ex cake, ita ex his ereptum esse Uquorem ; 8, 13 ; IV. 2, 4 ; 3, 6 ; 
V. 3, 3 ; 9, 4 ; ii> 2 ; X. 4, 5. Number of examples : 9. In these 
examples we have sic : II. praef., 3 itaque quemadmodum formatio- 
nem puto probandam sic iudico locum inprobandum; IV. 2, 5 ; et 
quemadmodum mutuli cantheriorum proiecturcu ferunt imaginem^ sic 
in ionicis denticuli ex proiecturis asserum habent imitationem ; VII. 
praef., 4 ; i<^. 17 ; 2, 2 ; 3, 9 ; IX. 9, 10 ; X. 8, 9 ; 11, 4. Number 
of examples : 9. In one instance we have etiam : IX. Praef. {2) ea 
autem ratio quemadmodum in multis rebus et mensuris est utiliSy etiam 
in cudificiis scalarum aedificationibus uti temperatas habeant graduum 
Ubrationes est expedita. In one, item : III. i, 3 non minus quemad- 
modum schema rotundationis in corpore efficitur, item quadrata de- 
signatio in ea invenietur. Eodem modo occurs once : X. 15, 5 nam- 
que quemadmodum vectis cum est hngitudine pedum V, quod onus 
IIII hominibus extollity id cum est X duobus elevat, eodem modo 
bracchia quo longiora sunt mollius, quo breviora durius ducuntur. 
Eadem ratione once: VI. i, 11 quemadmodum enim lovis Stella 
inter Martis ferventissimam et Satumi frigidissimam media cur- 
rens temperatur, eadem ratione Italia inter septentrionalem meridia- 
namque ab utraque parte mixHonibus temperatas et invictas habet 
laudes» 

Furthermore quemadmodum introduces an illustrative clause and 
means "for example*' : I. i, 5 quemadmodum si quis statucu mar- 
moreas muliebres stolatas, quae caryatides dicuntur pro columnis in 
opere statuerit et insuper mutulos et coronas conlocarent, percontanti- 
bus ita reddet rationem ; 6, i quemadmodum in insula Lesbo oppi- 
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ma^ificenfer est aedificatum ef eUganUr sed positum 
VI. a, a ; IX. 4, 15 ; X- 8, a ; ib, 5. Number of 



Iwing examples quemadmodum introdiices a single word 
111 an ellipns of the verbtti idea t I, i, 13 nan entm 
\st esse archiieetus grammaticus uH fuit Aristarehut^ 
wtmatos^ n^€ musictts ui Aristoxenus^ sed non amusos , . » 
\fM(2dm£fdum Afyron seu Poiydifus ; 5, 3 turn in crasH- 
\a€ taleat oleagineae usHlatae quam creberrimae instru- 
\aequc muri fronUi inter se, quemadmodum JibuUij his 
je aetemam habeant firmiiatem ,* ib. 7 i IL T, 6 ; a^ 4 ; 

: (2),3 {^^); 3.3; VI. 11,8; VIL6; ii,i^Via 
IIX, 3. is; 8, a; 9, 11; X. 8, 7; 15,3; 16, a ; 19,7; 
1 22, 6. No. of examples; 25, In U*o cases ad eundem 
Donds to qu^madmaditm : FV. 6, 3 sin autrm ionieo genere 

lumen a/tum ad eundem modum quemadmodum in 
Vietur; ib. 4 kyperihyra autem ad eundejn modum eom* 
madmodum in doria's, pr& raiis partibus. Once we 
L praef., 17 id vera si marmoreum /uisut^ ut haheret 
\i ab arte subtititaUm sic ab magnificentia et inpensis 
Iff prim is et sum mis ope ri bus nominaretur. 
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W. Tell, 198 (4, 3) .Sc' ^ Gerechtigkeit von Himmel hoffest, so 
erzeig sU uns} Says Schmalz,' " Das mit deiktischem ce aus si entstan- 
dene sic korrespondiert mit si erst seit Horaz z. B. ep. i, 7, 69 x^ 
ignavisse putatOf si cenas hodie mecum (ist aber vielleicht die urpriing- 
Kche Konstruktion =s " so du heute mit mir speisest, so darfst du 
glauben "). Vitnivius affords this instance : I. 2, 7 naturalis autem 
decor sic erit^ si frimum omnibus templis saluberrimae regiones aqua" 
rumqut fontes in his locis idonei eHgentur in quibus fana consHtuami' 
tur^ deinde e. q. s. 

The use of ut with the subjunctive in wishes, exhortations, and 
commands is especially interesting, as showing clearly the origin of 
its use m final clauses, which were originally paratactically expressed. 
This use of ut was practically confined to familiar discourse. For 
examples see Dahl, " Die Latein. Part. Ut," pp. 293-295, to which 
may be added: C. I. L. I. 196 haice utei in coventionid exdeicatis 
n€ minus trinum nundinum. Vitnivius supplies these examples : 
I. If ^ et ut litteratus sit^ peritus graphidos^ eruditus geometria^ 
historias comphircs noverity . . . astrologiam caelique rationes cog- 
nitas hcUfeat; VIII. 7, i si canalibus, ut structura fiat quam 
soHdissima, 

In indirect questions originally the indicative was used, which gave 
place to the subjunctive, when the need of a more intimate connec- 
tion of the two sentences was felt (Schmalz, Handb. d. Alt. Wiss. 
II., p. 316). The indicative survived in vulgar speech, and in 
Vitnivius we read: II. 6, 4 reUnquetur desideratio^ quoniam item 
sunt in Etruria ex aqua calida crebri fontes , quid ita non etiam ibi 
nascitur puhns^ e quo eadem ratione sub aqua structura solidescat ; 

8, 18 quoniam ergo expUcata ratio ^ est quid ita in urbe propter neces- 
sitatem angustiarum non patiuntur esse latericios parietes, cum extra 
urbem opus erit his uti, sine vitio ad vetustatem sic erit faciendum ; 

9, 1 7 insequitur animadversis quid ita quae in urbe supemas dicitur 
abies deterior est^ quae infernas egregios in aedificiis ad diutumitatem 
praestat usus : IV. 2, i ; VII. 5, 4; IX. 3, 18; 4, 13; 5, i. 



1 Vernaleken Deutsche Syntax, II., p. 423. 
s Handb. d. klass. Altertums-Wiss. II., p. 357. 
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common use of the iniinitive as predicate after tsse \s 
Lssage; II, 9, 15 ea autem maUries qutmadmodum si/ 
isa cognoscere, 

ihe sense of "intend" and taking a complementary 
ds once \ 11. i, 8 cum corpus archiiecturae scriber^m^ 
xe putavi quibus erudiHonibus et discipiinis esse/ oma/a 
cque /erfninationibus cms species ct c quibus esse/ naia 



THE SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC POSITION OF WOMEN IN 
ARISTOPHANES. 

By Herman W. Haley. 

THE object of this paper is to collect the passages in Aristophanes 
which bear upon the social and domestic position of women 
(except hetaerae) and to state briefly some of the inferences which 
may be drawn from them. Statements of other authors and generally 
received opinions are referred to only incidentally. The more impor- 
tant passages are quoted at length; the others are merely cited. 
Meineke's text has been used for the extant plays; Kock's, in his 
" Comicorum Atticorum Fragmenta," Vol. I., for the fragments. 

The testimony of Aristophanes as to the life and manners of his 
time must not be accepted without important allowances. We must 
constantly ask to what extent the poet was influenced by the wish to 
produce a comic effect. It should also be kept in mind that he wrote 
chiefly — if not exclusively — for a male public, and that his fertile 
imagination sometimes conceived scenes and situations which had 
only the semblance of reality. Yet his unhesitating frankness and 
freedom of expression make him an extremely valuable authority ; 
and he abounds in incidental touches and ''side-lights" in which 
there can be no intentional misrepresentation. 

Popular Estimate of Woman. 

This question must be treated with special caution. It would not 
be safe, perhaps, to infer that any single passage in Aristophanes 
embodies the common estimate of women, or even the poet's own 
opinion about them ; but the consensus of a large number of passages 
shows conclusively that in the time of Aristophanes the popular esti- 
mate of woman was a low one. 

Women's Estimate of Themselves, Especially striking are the pas- 
sages in which women are represented as depreciating their own sex. 
For example take Lys. 8-i i : 
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The Popular Estimate as exemplified in Aristophanes. We may 
ako draw some inferences as to the general estimation in which 
women were held from the light in which they are represented by 
Aristophanes himself. His plays reflect the sentiments of the public 
for which he wrote as well as his own personal tastes and feelings. 
He would never have treated women with such severity if he had not 
been sure that he would please his audience by so doing. 

We find women frequently represented as fond of drink. Cf. Lys. 
"3-4; 195-239; 395; 465-6; Thesm. 347-S; 556-7; 630-1; 
689-759, especially the amusing outburst at 735 : 

<S OtpfioTarai yuvatKCs, <i> TroTiorarcu 
kAk iravro« v/icis fjLrp(avii!ifUvai tntlv. 

Add Eccl. 44-5; 132-46; 153-5; 227; 1118-22; PI. 644-6; 
737 ; 972-* They are often spoken of or represented as licentious. 
Cf. Ach. 1058-60; Nub. 51-2 ; 1068-70; Pax 979-85 ; Av. 793-6; 

Lys. 23-5; 107-10; 125-147; 158-9; 212-5; 403-19; 705-60; 

Thesm. 340-5 ; 476-501 ; 55^ ; Eccl. 7-10 ; 225 ; 228 ; 693-701 ; 
877-1111 ; PI. 959-1096. The passages where they use coarse lan- 
guage are exceedingly numerous. For instances of this, cf. Lys. 
23-5; 59-60; 88-92; 107-10; I20seqq.; 158-9; 227-32; 362- 
3; 715; 742-57; 771; 800; 825-8; 1112-21; Eccl. 256-7; 884- 
937. For their practice of deceiving their husbands with supposi- 
titious children, cf. Thesm. 339-40 ; 407-9 ; 502-16 ; 564-5. They 
are also represented as accomplished liars and deceivers. Cf. Eccl. 
237-8 ; 528-46 ; Thesm. 483-5 ; 558-9. For their superstition, cf. 
Lys. 63-4; PI. 688-93 ; Thesm. 534. 

The fact that Aristophanes ventured to draw such a picture of the 
women of his time shows not only that their standard of morality was 
lower than that of the women of our day, but also that they were 
viewed harshly and unfavorably by men. 

Women not the Equals and Confidantes of their Husbands. 

In the historic period the wife occupied a much lower position 
than in earlier times. She came to be regarded not as the peer and 
companion of her husband, but rather as the manager of his house- 



1 So Eupolis and Euripides: cf. Nub. 555; Thesm. 393. 
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13 true^ in her awn £epaiate splifre, bot ptayiDg 

in hb personal life. 

)tthority {n^cr the IViJt. There are many passages in 

Ich illustrate the husband's authority over the wife. 

507-io, which is undoubletlly a picture from real 

\vL% obliged to bear in silence the tnisery caused bjr 

39) ; if she ventured to ask the simplest question 

|tcrs, her husband roughly told her to hold her tongue 

undertook to remonstrate with him about some 

he angrily bade her tend to her spinning or she 

1st 9-10)* Strepsiades indeed seems to have been 

his wishes to his wife (Nub. 53-5) ; but, excepting 

s, the husband might give his wife orders and expect 

'f. Ach. a6a ; Av. 665^ ; Thesm. 790 ; Eccl, 335,* 

1529^31 ; Av< i7S9-6»; M^'S73; 877^; ^%%\ 

ct aL ; EccL 562-3 and the like^ furnish less definite 

bh ihey arc spoken by a husband to his wife, 

jcoLild compel his wife to submit by physical force, 

eating her. Cf. Lys. 160-3; 516; 519—20, and 
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was clearly a very unusual case. As we learn from 46 seqq., the 
wife was a haughty, luxurious dame from the city, belonging to the 
aristocratic and ancient family of the Alcmaeonidae ; she therefore 
naturally despised her rustic husband, and treated him with an inde- 
pendence which most wives would not have dared to assume. 

The behavior of Myrrhine to her husband (Lys. 872-95 1, especially 
873, 893, 896, 900-904) is also exceptional. She is acting imder 
the directions of Lysistrata (839-41), and according to the plan 
agreed upon. The whole scene is imaginary, and not taken from 
real life. 

The same is true in part of the scene between Praxagora and 
Blepynis (Eccl. 520-729, especially 520-49, 596). Praxagora has 
just succeeded in transferring the government of the state to the 
women, and has herself been chosen urparyfyU ; it is natural, there- 
fore, for her to speak with unusual boldness. Besides, this very 
scene, when carefully studied, shows that in the ordinary state of 
afiairs the man was master. Observe what questions Blepyrus puts 
to his wife about her absence, and his undisguised astonishment at 
her answers (520 seqq.). 

Lack of Cof^idence between Husband and Wife, The evidence 
shows conclusively that there was a lack of confidence between hus- 
band and wife. It will be seen later that the wife could not leave 
the house without arousing her husband's suspicions. It is clear from 
Lys. 507-20 that men were generally unwilling to talk with their wives 
about public affairs. This reticence was perhaps to be expected. 
But it is a striking fsurt that there is no instance in Aristophanes of 
a husband confiding to his wife any important secret or asking her 
advice about any contemplated step. This lack of confidence often 
became actual suspicion. Frag. 187, 

no doubt expressed exactly the belief of many Athenian husbands. 
Hence they took precautions like those described in Thesm. 395- 
404; 414-8; where, however, there is probably some comic exag- 
geration. 

Lack of Conjugal Affection, Expressions of a husband's affection 
fin his wife or of her love for him are noticeably rare in the Aris- 
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Those which do occur, e.g. Lys. 99 seqq. ; 710-80; 
S72 ; S85-8; 905; 91S-9; 950, when taken in 
Jihe context point chiefly to sensual love. Passages 
J^ax 1325 ; Av, 368 ; PI. 249-5 ' pr<>^^ only that the 

Errested in the wife as a member of his household, 
Ing personal affection, Cf. Ran, 5 86-8 ; PI 1103-6, 
|3 similarly mentioned as a part of the household, 
only the horror which a son*s beating his own 
Iturally excite in the father's mind- (Cf. Ran- 149-) 
[ly that Strepsiadcs felt any strong love for his wife 



Domestic Unhappiness, Passages which point to 
Istic unhappiness are Nub. 4( seqq. ; Lvs. 260-1; 
lag. 5S8, and the passages regarding adultery, which 
lewhere, Ach. 816-7; P^^ 1138; Thcsm. 289-90 
Ick of Jove and respect between husband and wife. 
■of Aristophanes confirms the usual view that conjugal 
among the .\thenians. Yet it is hard to believe 
drew such a picture of home life as that in Pax 
I see the brighter side of the marriage relation* 
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It is noticeable that Aristophanes seldom represents young women 
as speaking. The girls of the Megarian in the Achamenses and of 
Trygaeus in the Pax are children not fully grown. Eccl. 884-1042 
is not to be taken into account, as the girl who appears there is an 
hetaera. Besides, this scene is supposed to occur after the women 
have become rulers of the state, and so have gained greater liberty. 
The daughter of Dicaeopolis speaks two verses (Ach. 245-6) when 
assisting at the celebration of the Rural Dionysia. These are the 
only cases in the extant plays where young women speak on the 
stage, if we except the goddess Iris, who speaks in Av. 1202 seqq. 
If we exclude slaves and members of choruses, the only other in- 
stances where young women appear on the stage are Pax 520-728 ; 
8 1 9-9 10 ; 131 6-5 7 ; Av. 1720 seqq. But Opora, Theoria and Basileia 
are not mortal women, and Opora and Basileia are brides accom- 
panying their respective bridegrooms. Probably it was not easy for 
the poet to bring unmarried girls upon the stage, because in real life 
it was considered improper for them to be seen out of doors. Mar- 
ried women, old women and iropvai appear more frequently. 

Not only were girls confined to the house, but they were watched 
by their parents and even by their brothers (Thesm. 405-6). We 
may conclude from Lys. 593 that even unmarried women who had 
passed their prime were quite closely confined to the women's 
apartments. 

Liberty of Unmarried Women on Religious Occasions, Yet maidens 
sometimes appeared in public on special occasions, particularly at 
certain festivals. Thus a girl of noble family, when between seven 
and eleven years of age, might be chosen one of the dpprfffMpoi} 
When ten years old, she might be one of the dktrpCSt^* who ground 
the meal for the sacrifice to Athena <!f>x7/^^^*' ^^ ^^^ Brauronia, 
which festival was celebrated every five years in the deme of Brauron 



^ On the Arrhephoria or Ersephoria, cf. Schol. on Lys. 642; Etymol. Mag. 
149, 13; Harpocration s.v. ififnipopdw; Pausanias I. 27, 3. 

* SchoL on Lys. 643 : ylwomai hi riv^s rS»¥ tZ yryowvww iXtrpldts rp 9ff^ wofh 
$4wot tHri¥€S r& *U r^p Buciay wiropa dXovtf-c, iral larir frrifiow rovro. Cf. Eusta- 
thius 1885, 9. 

• The Schol. on Lys. 644 says that ri A^iry^Tii is Artemis or Demeter; but in 
Attic inscriptions the title is given to Athena. Cf. C. I. G. 476; 477; 2155; 666 
(fM addtndis). 
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where an unmarried girl exposes her child and another girl comes 
and takes it up. This passage is figurative, like the preceding, yet 
both no doubt contain a picture of real life. But in spite of these 
exceptions the restraint upon unmarried girls was clearly very strong. 

Restraint upon Married Women. The question as to the degree 
of liberty enjoyed by married women is a more difficult one. The 
evidence of Aristophanes shows that it was much greater than some 
authorities would have us beUeve. 

Among the higher class etiquette forbade a woman to pass the 
threshold of the house without some imperative reason for doing so. 
To stay at home was an element in o-ox^pocrvn;,^ the word which to 
the Attic mind represented the sum of all female virtues. Even 
the fUMxcvd/mcvoi yvmiKcs merely peeped out of the front door and 
coquetted with the passers-by, drawing back if any one gave attention 
to them and peeping out again when he went away. Cf. Pax 979-85. 
The portress was liable to punishment if she opened the door secretiy 
(Vesp. 768). Women of the better class did not like to be seen 
looking out of the window, as we learn from Thesm. 797-9 : 

icfiv Ik ^piSoi TrapoKvwrtaiuvy to kolkov J^xfrtirt StaoBai * 
aiOtJS TO Kojchv irapajnnlfay i&eiv. 

The pressure of domestic duties rendered it hard for women to go 
out Thus we read in Lys. 16-9 : 

XoAem; roc yuvaucoiv l^o&>$. 
ly fuv yap "fffjuav inpl tov dv&p iKvmuirev, 
ff ST oixerrp^ rjy€ip€v, iy Sc irou&W 
fcarcicAivcv, rj S* iXovo'tv, rj 8* i^iaiutrtv- 

The difficulty was increased by the jealous care of their husbands. 
Cf. Thesm. 789-94 : 

ri yofuiff v/ici¥, ctircp dXi7^ti>9 kojcov icfuv, 
icdbrayo/xvcrc fiiJT i(€XB€iv /jlt^t Ikkx^kutov oAoivai, 
dAX* (nrrwrl iroWj <nrovh^ to kojcov povKiaOt i^vXarruv ; 
K^y i(f\$if TO yvKUOv iroi, K^ff evprjr avro Ovpauriy, 
fioyuL^ pmvtaffy ovs XP^ oircvSciy xal )(pLip€tyj ciircp dXtfiiOi 
IvSo^ rjvp€T€ i^p<njSo¥ to kokov teal firj icarcAa/A)3aver* ivioy, 

1 Cf. Lys. 508. 
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their own. Even such a case as PI. 249-51, where Chremylus 
invites the god in to see his wife and children, is clearly excep- 
tional. The wife while busy about her household duties must 
sometimes have seen men who came to visit her husband and 
have heard them talk, but only incidentally. It was perhaps in 
this way that women gained some knowledge of public matters. 
Cf. Lys. 510-1; 517; cf. 1126; Eccl. 137-43. 

Liberty of Married Women on Religious Occasions. Married 
women attended and took part in numerous festivals, and on such 
occasions enjoyed considerable freedom. 

The most important of the women's festivals was the Thesmo- 
phoria,* This was celebrated entirely by women, men being care- 
fully excluded. Cf. Thesm. 91-2; 184-92; 204-5; SlS'^^li ^^^ 
indeed the entire plot of the play. If a man was caught intruding, 
he was severely punished. Cf. Thesm. 930-44 ; looi seqq. Slaves 
(Thesm. 293-4) and unmarried women (cf. 619) were not admitted. 
The restraint upon women was much relaxed during the Thesmo- 
phoria ; but the assembly and debate of the women in the Thesmo- 
phoriazusae are purely an invention of the poet. They lived in tents 
or booths during a part of the festival (Thesm. 658 ; 796), and had 
tent-mates (624). They sometimes became tired and fell asleep in 
others' quarters, and then their husbands went about among the tents 
and searched for them (Thesm. 795-6) . The crowd of women assem- 
bled at the festival was very large (Thesm. 280-1). 

Women were also admitted to the Eleusinian mysteries (Ran. 157 ; 
444), and some of them rode on wagons in the great procession to 
Eleusis (PI. 1 01 3). Another festival in which women took part was 
the Scira, celebrated in Pyanepsion in honor of Athena Sciras (Eccl. 
18 ; 59). Wives of men prominent in the state had the privilege of 

It is the only extant fragment of the flodio-if. We may suppose either that the 
goddess no(i|0'if had been taken away, like Eip^^n in the Pax, and that the speaker 
and his companions had come in search of her : or possibly Aristophanes repre- 
sented no(i|0'it as his own wife, who had strayed away from home and for whom 
he was searching when he spoke the words in the fragment. Cf. Thesm. 795-6. 
It is well known that in the Ilirrdny Cratinus personified Ke»^9»8(a as his own wife. 
Cf. SchoL- on Eq. 4CX). Either of these hypotheses would account for the unusual 
situation in the fragment. 

1 For a full account of this festival, vid. Schomann, Griechische AlterthUmer, 
VoL II. p. 482 (3d edition). 
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yCiX seats at this festival and at the Stcnia,' Cf Thesm, 
iMamed women were present, at least as spectators^ at 
pionysia. Cf Ach, 245-6; a6a. Women ttjok part in 
pic festival^ and the wives of metics acted as &^po^ox>u 

in the procession. Cf, EccL 734 ; 738. 
lese great festivals there were many less important feasts 

lies in which women took pan. They celebrated noisy 
hor of Pan.' They had a special cult of Aphrodite at the 
I of Colias where women of loose character resoned,* 

pped the same goddess with lascivious rites under the 
[netyllis.* They also celebrated the Adonta, a festival 
1 with mourning o^'-er the death of Adonis and ended vrith 
Ws 0%'^r his return to life. It was a time of great license, 
torn Lys, 3S9-97* The festival is also mentioned in Pax 
k-oraen did not at home engage* in wiM Bacchic orgies 
teferred to in Nub. 605-6 and Lys. 1284; but it may be 
Lys* 1 * and 3SS that they had separate feasts of their 
\x of Bacchus. They used drums (nV""^) in the wor- 

rhus and Cybele {Lys, 3 ; 3SS), Women visited the 

esculapius (PL 674; 6SS— 93). A woman sometimes 
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theatre. It is not certain just how much importance ought to be 
attached to Frag. 47», x,J«^ 

rypf hrroK&rvXoy, rrp^ x^P^> ''V^ AyKvKrp^^ 

for we have not the context. More satisfactory is Ran. X049 seqq., 
which shows that women were present at tragedies : 

E. nu rC pXaTrrowr co o^crXi dySpc^v rrjv iroXxv ofim S^cvc)9oiai ; 
A. &n ycwauic kol ycvMoauv AvSpSw AX6)(ovs dvcircioas 
KW€ia wuhf altr)(vy$uaxK Sea rovs (70V9 BcAAcpo^ovrac. 

We cannot suppose that the plays of Euripides would have produced 
such a powerful effect upon the minds of the women if they had not 
witnessed them in person.* But the attendance of women at the 
presentation of tragedies was not invariable, as is clear from Thesm. 
395 seqq., where the husbands are said to come home and view their 
wives with suspicion and search the house for concealed adulterers 
after hearing the plays of Euripides. Whether women were present 
also when comedies were performed is more doubtful. The evidence 
of Aristophanes seems to be against the supposition. There are two 
passages which appear to point to the absence of women when the 
Aristophanic plays were represented. In Av. 793-6 we read : 

cf re yuoi'xtvfav ris vfutfv lariv ooris rvyxavci, 
tdfff hpf rov &v^pa rvj^ ywaucoq iv )3ovXevn#c(p, 
fUVToq &v irdXiv imp* vfjuav Trrcpvytcras dvcvrcro 

This clearly implies that women of the higher classes were not pres- 
ent in the audience. Add Pax 962-7 : 

T. Kou, TOiS $€arw plvrt rwv KpiOCw. O. tSov. 
T. lSo»icas rj&rf ; O. v^ rov '^pfujv toart yc 

rwnav oaonrip flax rcav $€ti>fifviuv 

ovK lariv ov8ci$ oorcc ah KptBrp^ i^tt. . 
T. ovx <u yvKUKCs y iXafiov. O. dAX' tl^ kanipav 

SoKraiMnv avnuc ovSpcs. 

Some, like Benndorf, have inferred from this passage that the women 
sat in the theatre at a considerable distance from the stage. But it 
clearly implies that there were no women among the $€tafitvoi. The 

^ Cf. the SchoL on Ecd. 22 : 6 9h 2^vp6fAaxos i^^i^fia §lffriYfiffaro &ffr§ rits 
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is spoken by a bride to a former admirer on her marriage-day. 
Unfortunately the context is lost, so that we cannot tell how the 
scene was motived. In Ach. 1056 seqq. the bridesmaid (w/ui<^€vrpta) 
brings a message from the bride to Dicaeopolis. In marriage pro- 
cessions the bride rode in a carriage with the bridegroom ^ ; she was 
dressed in costly attire,' wore a chaplet,' and was perfumed.* No 
doubt other women beside the bride were present at the marriage- 
feast in Pax 1305 seqq., and formed part of the marriage processions 
in Pax 13 1 6 seqq. and Av. 1721 seqq.; but we have no direct evi- 
dence of this in the text.* 

Women had also their part in the ceremonies of burial. Thus a 
woman kneaded the honey-cake which was given to the dead. Cfl 
Lys. 601. Women attended to the laying out of the body (Tr/jotfccn^) . 
Thus Lysistrata says to the wp6pcv\oi (Lys. 611) : /awv iyKoAci? on 
ovx( irptAdiiufrOa <re; The process is described in Eccl. 1030 seqq., 
^ere the young man says to the old woman : 

vwofrropeaxu vw wpStra rrj^ optyovov, 
Kol Kkruuaff xnroOov ovyKXaxmaa rirrapa, 
lau ToiviwrauL kcll irapa0ov ras XrjKvdov^y 
v&irds re Kardffov rovarpoKov irpb rrjs ^vpa^. 

Ct EccL 536-8, where Blepyrus says to Praxagora : 

<i\A' Ifi Am^vaxur im.paXoiwra rovyicvKXw 
^X^ icaraXiirowr* (Mnrepct trpoKUfuvovt 
fiovov ov are^KOKrao'* ov^ iviOtiaa Xt^kvOov. 

Women seem to have prepared the sacrificial meal which was offered 
on the third day. Cf. Lys. 612-3, where Lysistrata says : 

dAX* ii rpiTrjv yovv ^fUpav (rot irpf^ iraw 
•^(u leap •Sffjuuv ra rpir iir€<rK€wwp.€va. 

Liberty of Women on Secular Occasions, There was a numerous 
class of women at Athens who, though genuine dorcu^ were compelled 



1 Cf. SchoL on Av. 1737 and on Pax 1340. 

* PL 530 and Schol. 

* Cf. SchoL on Pax 869 and on A v. i6a 

* Cf. PL 529. 

* Av. 1 731 seqq. is called by the scholiast an epithalamiom, such as was snng 
by maidens before the door of the thalamos. Women must be included in the 
appeal in Pax 131 7, (xp*)) if^<^ Ae^r cv^xaJip^w iciwtxopt^uv. 



-^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 


^HTbB^H 


/frrmafi IV. HaUy. 

* 

o go abroad and ply a trade for support. Snch were 

Ayro^^JuUs (Vesp- 1387 seqq. ; L>^, 457; Ran, 85S; 

5); the ^vpon^Judvc (EccL S41); the crrc^dMniLXifo 

); the Ao(4A>n;Ai&^ (Lys. 457; 562; PL 427); thcle^j^ 

opo^mn^XA^ {ct the humorous compound in Lys. 457); 

(Pi. 435 ; 1120; Thesm, 347); the Tpofty^ptm (Nub- 
m (ty&. 746) ; the rtiiW (Eq, 715 5eqq,j Thcsm. 609; 
he ^uKrrpcmK (Thcsm. 55S ; c£ i[7z seqq.); the m^io- 
^26; Ran. 114 ; Lys, 458), and perhaps the inMciM^srrpiA 
rhey are represented as appearing in public in sei^ral 

Thus in Vesp, 1587-1414 an ^t^mXiv comes to seiwe 
m Philocleon for damage done to the bread in her stall, 
haerephoa fox ber tOup^. In Thestn. 446 scqq, the 
' says ; 

t/tf)i yap ci^ airtfevof ^ hf K^p/it^ 
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agora to sell it. The women of the poorer classes also went to the 
spring for water. The scene is vividly described in Lys. 327 seqq. : 

fioXK dar6 icprjyrfi vw o;(Aov xol SopvPov xoi wardyov x^Tp€unt 

ionSKgaty wtm^Ofisvrf 

vnyfULriaus 9^ afnmXcciis 

iipa^uvri raunv iiuu% 

Svf/iCTtatv ncoo^Acnus 

^€powr vhtap P<nfi(a. 

In Ran. 1361 seqq. a woman is represented as going to search a 
nei^bor's house for stolen property. 

Women of all classes seem to have been permitted to associate 
qnite freely with persons of their own sex. Scenes like Lys. 5 seqq., 
where Lysistrata and her neighbor Calonice come out and converse, 
cannot have been imcommon. In £q. 1300 seqq. the triremes are 
personified as a group of women conversing. Women lend to one 
another florae /utowus (Eccl. 446-9) ; they invite their female friends 
to a lunch, sometimes without their husband's permission (Eccl. 
348-9, where this is spoken of as a very natural thing ; cf. Lys. 700- 
4), and go out to assist women in child-bed (Eccl. 528 seqq.). 
Passages like Lys. 13 and 1007, though they relate to an imaginary 
occurrence, nevertheless imply considerable freedom of communica- 
tion among the women of Greece ; otherwise they would be absurd 
and meaningless. 

Women were of course obliged to have some dealings with the 
family slaves. This liberty was often abused (Thesm. 491 ; Frag. 
695) . Slaves ^ were used as a means of communication. Cf. Thesm. 
340-42. From them also, their mistresses procured information 
about what was going on. Cf. PI. 644-770, where the lady listens 
to the story of the slave Carion. 

The Athenian man spent a great deal of his time away from 
home; and this gave some married women an opportunity to re- 
ceive lovers into the house secretly. The precautions mentioned 
in Thesm. 414-7 were not always employed, or they proved unsuc- 
cessful. Cf. Av. 793-6; Thesm. 395-7; 491-6; Eccl. 225. Even 



* There were also pimps (jiaarpowot) who acted as go-betweens. Cf. Thesm. 
558-9. 



Herman W. Haley. 



|band wa^ at homej^ the wife sometimes contrived to 
paramour without being detected (Thesm, 479-S9; 
-6). If the husband came home unexpectedly, she 
bvor to escape by tricks like that described in Thesm, 
would appear fronfi Lys. 403-20 that the men some- 
Id at their wives' receiving lovers at home and even 
1 do so. Women knew also how to take advantage of 
Y absence for other purposes. Cf, EccL 62-4. 

shows that tn 'the country, where the bounds of 
less strictly defined than in the city, a man might 
Liy a few words to a neighbor's wife without fear of 
fmsband* 

fien seem to have enjoyed much more freedom than 
kmes. It is noteworthy that they do much spcak- 
^ys, e^, Lys. 797-Soo; 821-8 j Thesm, 852^35 (cf, 
i 7 7-1097. Especially striking is PI, 959-1094, which 
|uc to real life* llie old woman comes to the house 
is not her husband, and is on the point of calling 
(964) when Chremylus himself comes out, where- 
[erses with him for some time. She has a young lover" 
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1201). Old women of the lower class (the ypathua, KoXoavfyrw, PL 
536) sometimes took advantage of their liberty to ply the trade of 
procuresses. Cf. Thesm. 558; and also 11 60 seqq., in which scene 
Euripides outwits the Scythian by disguising himself as an old woman 
of this sort. 

DoMEsmc Duties of Women. 

77ie Wife Mistress and Stewardess of the House, The wife stood 
next in authority to her husband in the home, and within her own 
sphere she was mistress and head. In Lys. 894-5 Cinesias admits 
his wife's joint ownership with him. in the household property by 
saymg : ^^ ^ ivSov Svra rdfia koI <ra xp^fuira 

Xcipov Scanjets. 

The lady of the house gave her own orders to the servants. Cf. 
Ran. 1338-9; Thesm. 279; 280; 284-5 » ^93 (where Mnesilochus 
is imitating a woman). She waked them in the morning (Lys. 18), 
and sat by and kept them busy at their work (PI. 533). This super- 
vision was of course chiefly exercised over the female slaves. 

The wife was the stewardess of the household and kept the keys 
of the storerooms. The words lirirpoiro^ and rafuevccv are used of 
her in this connexion. Thus Lysistrata asks (Lys. 495) : 

ov xoi ravSov x/>i7fuira irayna^ ^fMM TOfuevofKv vfU¥ ; 

In Thesm. 418-20 a woman complains : 

a K ^v ijfttv irpo Tov 
aunus TofUfvaai kcll ?rpocupoixrais XaOtw 
oX^rov cXoiOF otvovt ovSk ravr in 

In EccL 2x0-2 Praxagora argues thus : 

reus yap ywai^i 4^yl XP^I^^ ''V^ iroXiv 
17/ias mpahovvajL koI yap h rate ouc&oic 
Tavnuc hnrpCfiroL^ koI rofiwMn xp(i>>/AC^. 

Cf. Pax 1 144, where a man tells a housewife to bring out and pre- 
pare some food. The women sometimes took advantage of their 
access to the storerooms to help themselves secretly to provisions, 
especially wine. Cf. Eccl. 14-5; Thesm. 418-20; 556-9; 812-3. 
To prevent this the men sometimes kept the keys themselves and 



Herman W. HaUy, 



e doors of the storerooms (Thesm, 431 seqqO* But 

|ft>r ihe women to obtain fac-similes of ordmnry seab^ 

were obliged to use those of a very intiicate pattern, 

nl to counterfeit (Thesm* 424-8). There were some 

looked very sharply after household aflairs and did 
w to their wives, as appears from Ran. 9S0-S, But 
i;c and the one cited just before ii probably contain a 
jciiggeration. In both passages the increased caution 
M i* attributed to the influence of Euripides. 
\iifrffi. The children remained under the care of their 

\\\^ finst years of their life, the boys until old enough 
tudios at school^ the girls until their marriage. Often, 
reu were placed under the care of nurees (rtrfloi)- 
; ThtsiTi. 609 ; Lys, 958. This was the usual custom 
■ to do classes* But in some cases the mother cared 
ersrlf, ^Qxc it the breast (L>-s, SSi j Thesm. 691) or 
i^TwU (^ui^cti^, Lys* 19; Thesm. 69a ; cf. Eq. 715-8 
), bathed it (I.ys, 19 ; 8S0 and put it to bed (Lys. 
t^worthy that the fother sometimes gave the child the 

shotiM exiw<:t from the mother, Cf* Nub- 13S0-5. 
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cS iraZSes cS ywouccc cvk ^icoixmre ; 
AvaPpdTT€T i^vrrart Tpeirtr d^cXiccre 
rk Aaywa TaxccDS, tows ortK^dvov^ dveiperc. 

Some commentators, e.g. Merry, suppose that <! inu^ is addressed 
to the servants and c3 ywat#ccs to the wife and daughter of Dicaeo- 
polis. But it is not certain that ywoixec in this passage implies any 
more respect or affection than vtuBes, and the word may refer merely 
to the female servants. Even if Merry is right, it is possible that only 
the last part of the command, rwi ar€<f>avov^ dvct/ocrc, was intended 
for the yvMUJccs. Ran. 504-1 1 proves nothing, for the goddess would 
not do the cooking herself, except in the sense that " ^ui facit per 
aHum facit per se." Baking bread (verse 505) was especially a 
thing which she would not be likely to do in person. Eq. 1168 seqq. 
is mere burlesque. But in Pax 1144-5, which describes a rustic 
scene, the farmer tells his neighbor's wife : 

<i\A* a^cvc rctfv t^atrrjXwv cS yvvat rpcic ;(OiVticas, 
Tw T€ wvpwv luiw avroif rcov re avKtav l^tKi. 

In Eccl. 221-3, ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ women KaJdi^fjutvai ^pxyownv and 
ircrroucn rwi vAoicovKras as of old. Cf. EccL 845, which, however, 
describes the preparations for a feast under the new order of things.^ 
There were women who made a business of cooking and selling 
certain kinds of victuals, e.g. the dLproinaXj&i^ and XcKidoircaXiScc ; but 
these belonged to the lower classes. 

Preparation of Wool. The manufacture of clothing from wool 
was one of the most important of women's functions. In Lys. 5 74 
seqq. is given a very complete picture of all the processes which the 
wool passed through in its change from the raw fleece to the com- 
pleted garment : 

irpSrrw fuv ^XP^' wnrtp wotcov iv PaXavtCtf 
iKwXwavrai rrp^ oUnrwniVy Ik t^' toXccds iwl kAxVits 
licpafihiiiav rous fWxOrjfxns mI rois rptjSoXovs dTroAcfoi, 
Ktu rovi yc cruvMrra/Acyovs ra&rov^ kxu rcivq vikovvra^ lavrous 
ifii reus dpxputn Sujl&jvoi koI ras xc^oAas AttotiXoi ' 
dra ^v€W i^ koXoButkov koivtiv eSvouMV avavra^, 



^ Cf. also Vesp. 610, where the wife brings her husband a barley-cake in order 
to wheedle him out of his three obols. Women's breaking tUska is mentioned in 
Thesn. 401-2; cf. Ve^. 1435. 
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shape. Such may often be seen on uncleansed fieeces at the present 
day. Next came the carding (^Vav), to which there are frequent 
references. Cf. Eccl. 82-91 ; Lys. 535-6; 579; Frag. 717.* The 
wool was carded into a basket called KoAa^io-xof. Cf. Lys. 579 ; 535 ; 
Thesm. 822. Both the washing and the cardmg* were generally 
done by servants ; but poor women no doubt prepared their wool 
with their own hands, as is clear from Eccl. 82 seqq. Cf. Lys. 536, 
where the insult to the Ttpofiovikoi is heightened by his being bidden 
to do work which properly belonged only to people of a low class. 
In PL 166 washing fleeces is mentioned by the slave along with thiev- 
ing, selling onions, and other low occupations. 

The different flocks of wool (#carayfiara)' were then united and 
collected into a single ball or clew (roXumy) ready for spinning. 

Spinning, One of the most important of women's duties was spin- 
ning.^ The spinner held in her left hand the distafl" (iJAoicaTiy), round 
which the prepared wool or flax was fastened, while with her right 
she drew out the thread, at the end of which hung the spindle 
(orpojcros), and spim it between her thumb and fore-finger, giving 
a rotary motion to the spindle ( jrpaicrov clXtWoixra x^P^^^f Rajx, 1348 ; 
cf. the expression clXto-o'crc SoxrvAocc <^aAayy€c Urromva mp^ia-fiarof 
used of spiders in an intentionally absurd passage, Ran. 13 14-5). 
When the thread became snarled, the women disentangled it virevty- 
fcovcnu roioiv drp<{fcrois ro yukv lyroLV^X to ^ ^Kctire, much as a modem 
knitter uses her knitting-needles to disentangle snarls in the yam ; 
cf. Lys. 567-70. The spun thread was called Kkiaarrjp (Lys. 567 ; 
571 ; Ran. 1349), sometimes {mifxaiv (Lys. 519), a term more usually 
applied to the warp as distinguished from the woof {icpoKrf) . Aris- 



^ In Av. 827 lapovfA9¥ is used in a general sense, including not only the card- 
ing but the spinning and other processes in the manufacture of the peplus. Cf. 
B]aydes*s note ad loc. 

* It should be noted that carding wool is very hard labor. At the present day 
it is done either by machinery or by strong men. Hence the delicate women of 
the upper classes would naturally shrink from it. 

* So the SchoL who defines Kariyfiara as KaTaavdirfietra rmv iplwv, i.e. tAr 
focks or slivers of wool into which Uu tangled mass of hairs is drawn out by the 
card. Bliimner, Technologie, I. p. 106, gives a different and less probable expla- 
nation of the word xdrayfia, making it mean the wool drawn from the distaff but 
itin nnspun. 

* Cf. Bl&mner, ibid. L 107 ff.; also Marquardt, Privatleben der Romer, II. 50 x. 



Hennan W. HciUy. 

[the name (mJ/*^wl' J£<(r/*cr« to fine thread,^ The word 
\ytiv (Lys. 519). 

spinning w;is done chiefly by femaJe slaves, but the 
Imi's " look a hand " in it herself. Cf Lys, 5 19 ; 567 
jiv Ran. 1J46 seqq., where a woman in moderate cir- 
still rich enough to have female servants is represented 
in orcier to sell the thread, 
\\\w\\ more frequent arc references to weaving* {y^al- 
Is perhaps the most important duty of the housewife, 
]h;s not mention the loom (urrosl except in the phrase 

Mtm (Ran. 1315), applied 10 the spider's web,* We 
I in Nub. i^^i a dear indiration that in his time the 
tirw ^Aov> had not yet been enttidy discarded by 
|favor of the horizontal loom ; for the o^nAj, the ilat, 

t)ladc with which the threads of the woof were beitcn 
I so as to make the doth of close textui^ was used 
L>Ti^ht loom ;* whereas with the hortEontal Icom the 
|was empliM-e^L Pxrts of the loom arc mentioned 
The tnpti^U is reArrred to in Av. 831 as an implemeat 
V\ wt^men, but emplo>^ by the e^Knuiaftc Ocisthene?, 



y 
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sound. The shuttle and its bobbin (m^vcW) must have come into 
use before the time of Aristophanes, for he uses the words irivia-fjua 
(Ran. 13 15) and iianp^taOai^ (Ran. 578, where a woman is speak- 
ing). In Thesm. 822 the ^Coy and the Kavutv are mentioned among 
women's implements. It is clear that they were distinct from one 
another, but what they were is hard to say.' The Kavutv in Thesm. 
822 is probably the long, double-pointed rod {radius) with which 
the woof was pushed through the warp. The reference to the spear* 
handle (verse 825) is then clear, for the radius resembled a spear 
in shape. The ^Lw may be the cloth-beam, or more probably the 
"heddle-rod" {liciatonum) . 

The evidence that weaving was done by women, and by women 
of the better class, is abundant. As has been seen, the iccpKic, iarrUw 
and jcavwv are mentioned as implements belonging distinctively to 
women. In Thesm. 822 the chorus, who boast that they have never 
lost their dvriOF, Kavwv or KoXaSurKoif are all free Athenian women. 
In Nub. 53-5 Strepsiades uses the figure of a weaver in order to hint 
to his wife to be less extravagant. In Eccl. 556, when Praxagora 
is told that the state has been put into the hands of the women, 
she asks re hpay ; vijkuvuv ; and in 654 she promises that in the 
new state the women shall weave Ifuiria for the men. In Lys. 586 
xAoimK v^oivciv is the last step in the series of operations which 
the women perform with the wool. In Lys. 630 the old men say : 
dXXk ravT v<lnpnLV i^fuv cSi^Spcc iiri rvpawtSc, using v^cuVcd in its double 
sense of " weave " and " contrive." • 

^ Explained by the Schol. as equivalent to i^4\Kti¥ iivh rov vrivlov. 

' Rich thinks that iunlotf (Latin insuht/um) means the "cloth-beam" at the 
top of the loom, aroond which the cloth was rolled when it became longer than 
the height of the loom. BlQmner thinks that komAv, like Ka¥6»ts, denotes the 
** heddle-rods " {liciataria) to which the leashes (m^toi, licia) were fastened; and 
that o,vrlo¥ in earlier times was perhaps the name of oiu of the " heddle-rods," 
while later the word became exactly equivalent to ararcir. See his elaborate note, 
p. 130 of the ** Technologie." It seems probable that Kavwv sometimes denotes 
the ** heddle-rod '* and sometimes the radius. The different meanings were often 
confused with one another, and this gave rise to great uncertainty about the true 
meaning of the word. Cf. Eustathius 1328, 43. So far as the name goes, any 
straight rod or bar may be called «rar<ir. 

• Other references to weaving are Vesp. 1 143-7; Av. 712; 943. In Thesm. 
738 Mnesilochus calls women irwc^r ical roii ^kmvo^Iou no! rp lep^iep. The word 
Kp6iai may mean either •* thread," " woof;" or " doth." 
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Sdn it is noteworthy that there is no instance in Aristophanes of a 
woman's writing or receiving a letter. Of course the tradeswomen 
most have been able to calculate sufficiently to keep their accounts. 
They also had some knowledge of law. Cf. Vesp. 1387 seqq. 

Knowledge of Singing and Dancing. A knowledge of singing and 
dancing seems to have been quite widely diffiised among the women. 
To say nothing of the numerous places in the Lysistrata, Tbesmopho- 
riazusae and Ecclesiazusae where a chorus of women, or of men and 
women, sing and dance, even the poor women who ground barley at 
the mill could sing (Nub. 1358). In Eccl. 893 seqq. (cf. 880-3; 
887) the ypavs and ycam sing alternately, and again in 952 seqq. the 
ream and vcayuic ; but too much importance must ix>t be attached to 
this (act, for the women clearly belong to the class of hetaerae. In 
Lys. 408-9 a husband is said to tell the goldsmith Uuit his wife lost 
the pin of her necklace while dancing at evening. Women danced 
at the festival of Adonis (Lys. 392), and apparently maidens per- 
formed dances in honor of Ceres and Proserpine (Thesm. 101-3). 
Both women and giris shared in the songs and dances of the mystae 
(Ran. 324 seqq.: cf. 409 seqq.; 444). Women were sometimes 
introduced on the stage to dance the licentious ''cordax** (Nub. 

540; 555)-' 

Sources of Information. Women no doubt gained considerable 
information by listening to the talk of the men. Cf. Lys. 513. They 
were in a manner educated by hearing the words of their parents and 
elders (Lys. 1 126-7), though such instruction was rather incidental 
than intentional. They received a certain amount of intellectual 
training from hearing the tragedies at the theatre. Aristophanes 
even makes a young girl speak familiarly of the tragedies of Euripi- 
des (Pax 146-8), though he manifestly wishes to add to the humor 
of the scene by putting the words into the mouth of a child. But 
the women quote Euripides (Thesm. 390 seqq.), and throughout 
the Thesmophoriazusae their &miliarity with his plays is assumed. 



^ The curiotts Spartan dance called BiBa^it is referred to In Lyt. 82. Cf. 
Pollux, IV. 102. It was performed by persons of either sex, and required 
strength and endurance rather than skill, the object being to strike the pos- 
teriors with the sole of the foot (totI nry&r ixKf^M) as many times as pos- 
sible. The dances of Spartan youths and maidens are beautifully described in 
Lyt 1308 seqq. 



NOTES. 



'^vo^ m Alcman. 

Schol. Ay niad M 137 (on the word avas) : Icrwt Sk /Sc^Sdpvr^nyitUy 
iirci Kol TO vavos ipapvveroj koI to T/muos Kvpuj¥, Ktu t6 ^avos trap* 
^AXxfiayi* See Lenz's Herodian I p. 109, II p. 81 ; Bergk's Poet. 
Lyr. Graec., 4th ed., Ill p. 77. 

Probably ij/aw is miswritten for ^uos s ^doi, Hesych. ^vo^opoi ' 
AloXui, Up€UlU 

•PROXVMA FAENISICEI,' CIL. I. I99. 

In the inscriptional 'Sententia Minuciorum/ 1. 37, we read prata 
quae fuerunt proxuma faenisicei Z. CaeciUo Q, Muucio cos. The 
meaning is evidendy ' last hay-cutting.' Mommsen supposed a femi- 
nine y^i^iux^*^, of which this should be the ablative (as/?«/« in line 7) : 
this I followed in my ' Remnants of Early Latin/ But it is impossi- 
ble ihax faenisex should have had such an abstract meaning. We 
have rather the ablative of a '^faenisicies^ the counterpart oifaenisicia. 
The spelling faenisicei I am inclined to explain as a simple error of 
the graver iox faenisicie. 

<f>ofyrtKevofiai, Schol. Arist. Ran. 13. 

^pvyiXP^ ' ^tSvfios f^ffotv oTi vvv ^pvyixpv tov #c«d/uicov fiifunfrai, «Sf 
wap' licacrra iv reus KoifUM&ois fl>opTiK€vofi€vov. iari Sk irarpot 
Evro/i/Sov * KOffMMSciTcu 8^ fcoi fiSs {cro«, jcoi ^irt ^vAon/rt iroii;/Aaro)Vy koI 
«k <iAXorpca Xcyoiv mu cus KOKOfJUTpaL. 

So the Scholiast Compare Suidas s.v. \vkk : 6 Sk <^pmxo9 iv reus 
#co)/MM&!ais irap' iKaara it^optiKtvtTO' KcofUMScrroi 8^ kcu cSs ^cros, 
M ^nvXorriTi woivffjudrwvf Ktu tas dXXarpui Xcyoiv «cai ios KaKOfurpa* 

That Phrynichus's plays contained ^oprtKa is credible enough, but 
the statement is beside the point here. Didymus's words are evi- 





^HvS^H 


phrase of verse 15 of the text, (r*€v7 ^ipo^y(T ^ootot' h 

T'i»fcvo^<vaTi, and correspondingly in Suidas l^opra.- 
lere was a word <iopTa£ 'porter/ Pollux VII 133: 

erb <^o/>TtKciio/uu should disappear from our dictionaries- 

apTvm IN THE Heraclean Tables- 

t>assage in the Heraclean Tables, 1 105 fig,, T^rhich seems 
^ understood. The talk is of leasing the sacred lands of 

1 

Kd (iXAurt irap&JivrL ray yaVt av tea aiVoi ^e/jtwrtf^ixrajvTt, ij 

^ovTK ^ oU K dpTi'irct 1/ oi trpuifiivot Tov hriKapiriav^ 

J, III p, 708) and Meister (Curtius' Studien IV p. 436) 
I 'fxercfff,' ' bdvtrthschafUnJ The translation would 
they till the land for another/ and below 'those for 
k it.' Meister explains that three classes of sub- leasees 
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Dion. %pffffrrh^ d koI ycwcitot « 
ympSkfuy M, ro «'Xo2or. Charon, wan", impapaXov* iSo 
Xanth} Tovrt rC lari ; Dion.* tcvto ; Xifiyrf vif ^Icu 

Xanth} avrtf Wir ^v l^pal€ * nol wXoiov y 6pia. 

*vrf ro¥ nocra^ K&m y 6 Xdp^¥ ovroaL 183 

The older ediuns retained this order, distributing the words among 
the speakers as suited them. Bot «r. 180 made difficulty. The boat 
is mentioned before it is seen. Charon's voice is heard by the spccts^ 
tors, bat the actors pay no attention to it ; aftenrards Charr/n is espied 
and greeted. Then whom is Charon addressing? In 26^ he conH' 
mands the oarsman Dionysus wupapaXmi rSn nwwlmLf but now he if 
alone in his boat. 

Hamaker and others hare thrown ont vene 180, Rjtitchl pitt it 
after 182. This removes a pan (A the trouble^ bat the tcpetkujn of 
irXour becomes zanaymg (x^p^ ^* «^<i wo«sM be the nsiimA 
thing to say), and rif rm Hurruim ctax€% to be the re^^fMfve asmevef' 
ation which its jpfmorm m^^j^tfa* ; t^jmpotre tj6, tH^^ t^^^ tis^j. 

Verse iSo sboold be pnct after t^^* and the w<rird» iUm, wmpmfimXtm 
sfaooki be giiren to Xamiwas The wh(i>le!il»rmld r^sad^-^ 

rmmnim-^ 'SAJf. tw^«fi ^Ufmp. MO. pif Am, 3$$ 
«rnf Vrir ijr €4f^(f SA3C mm wAmm y jj^ 

-^K)- r*^* ^ X^^*r. ji^^' i Xm0m^. jfu^ & Xmpmf. f% 



■Mr ripr MMT^teMr ((^JKtil Aor^ i Ji)$># ItU^Mt &«r (jfaflingpniaftffflfl ft«8D 



• 1?5ui wter .uai H«m ^iqpi^^Atv^ H ««;. V ft«v«tte;. IL«i>i3ij|Br !)hidiisi^ HII 



N»Ui, 



^% VI 57» AXD THE Votes of the Spaktak Kings. 

, in the 57th chapter of the 6th book, enomeraies the 
i^ers of the kiuigs of Sparta ; and has at the end a sea- 
meam, or has been interpreted to mean, that they cast 
cf in the yy^owU or Senate, Thucy<lide5 1 jo, gKes this 
I of popular errors in his time ; and it is ver>' probable 

erodotus in mindf inasmuch as the other wrong opinion 
duces about the Pitanian lochos, is also to be found in 
As a matter of tici, we may rest assured that the kings 
this two-ballot privilege : the question is, how we are to 

e passage of Herodotus. It is very conceivable th:;t 

[ould have made a wrong statement : it is also ix>$sil^ 

not make it, but that Thucydides misunderstood him* 

erefore decide the question of Herodotus's meaning in 

pti&ri grounds. 
s words are : 17^ S< ^17 IX^uhti (that is, if the kings are 

meeting of the Senate) roi? /io^icrra (r<^t twf ycpotT^iw 

the clearest language in the world, and it has been un* 
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certainly the most natural. Yet rplrypf makes trouble : it is out of 
consonance with the plurals rvb^ . . . irpfxn^Kovns and iunrrutv. We 
should expect at least, as Stein remarks, rpiras Sc rots iurvrtov, 

III. Still understanding two senators, we can take 3ix> ^^ov« as 
two altoge^r^ one for each king. So Wesseling interprets : and so 
also Bahr. But then rpirypf is worse than ever ; as if the two sena- 
tors cast one vote between them I 

It is this TpiTT/fv that makes all the trouble, and prevents any 
rational understanding of the passage. The truth, I believe, is this : 
Herodotus wrote 8uo ^n^^ov9 rtStfiivms, and stopped. He probably 
meant, 'each man casting two votes' — one for himself, and one for 
a king : and did not see that there was a possibility of being wrongly 
ondentood. Bat many (and among them, it would seem, Thticyd- 
ides) brought two ^Inlj^ovt into a Mae connexion with the word yipoL, 
as if it were this in which the y^ica or privilege of the kings consisted : 
to cast two votes. Or in other words they understood ykpw. as being 
'special royal privilege' instead of merely 'right of voting,' and 
interpreted hvo ^^ov« accordingly. Later some well-meaning fellow, 
that there might be no mistake about it, added rpLvifv S^ Tqv kmrriav : 
but fitted it on, as interpolators often do, rather clumsily. 

Frbdsrxc D. Aixbn. 



Mart. V. 78, w. 31, 32. 



The two last verses of Martial's Epigram, V. 78, have given much 
trouble to commentators. So much so that Friedlander, in his late 
edition of the poet, gives the passage up as unintelligible. A possible 
interpretation seems, so far as I know, to have been overlooked. 
After giving Toranhis the bill of fiue and an account of the other 
attractions of his dinner. Martial in the two closing lines, evidently 
referring to the company, says, — 

** CUndiam teqveris 
Qua nobis cnpis tmt tu priorem." 

Almost all commentators have taken quam as relative referring to 
Claudia. If, however, it is taken as interrogative, it would make 
Martial leave it to his friend to decide who the fourth member of the 
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quid est enim 'eccum' nisi *ecce eum'? *eccam' nisi *ecce earn'? 
•cccos' nisi 'ecce eos'? 'eccas' nisi 'ecce cas'? *ellum' nisi *ecce 
ilium'? 

Obviously wrong as this explanation is, it has come down into 
some modem books. For instance, in the Forcellini of De-Vit (s.v. 
ecccy 6), it is said : 

Pro eccillum leges et ellunty per syncopen inde Return. 

A more plausible explanation is still almost universally adopted : 

ellam = en iUatn^ the reading established on the authority of Donatus, 
the manuscripts having either est iam or etiam, Wagner to Ter. Ad, 389. 

Durch Tonanschluss von illum^ illam an vorangehendes en sind zu 
Compositen verwachsen 

Hlum^ iUam, 

Corssen, Aussfnr, \\\ 846. See also IP, 642. 

en iUum, en iUam wird in ellum, ellam verschmolzen. Neue IP, 313. 

That elJum or eiiam cannot be compounded of en ilium or en 

illam can be shown in a word. In the days of Plautus and Terence 

an interrogative en was in use in the combination en umquam ? The 

deictic or demonstrative en with an accusative is of later origin ; in 

this sense the dramatists know only em: see Kohler in Wolfflin's 

ArchiVy VI, 25. Hence ellum must be formed from em ilium. The 

only person, as far as I have seen, who has observed this, is A. 

Spengel^ in his note to Andria 855. 

G. M. L. 
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